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HISTORY 

The  founding  of  Elmira  College  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  The 
quarter  of  a  century  immediately  preceding-  had  witnessed 
noble  and  successful  efforts  in  establishing  seminaries,  some 
of  which  were  of  great  excellence  and  of  high  grade.  These 
mainly  depended  upon  the  personality  of  their  proprietors, 
chiefly  women,  whose  high  character  and  executive  skill 
gave  them  deserved  success.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
to  transfer  to  successors  the  personal  influence,  the  affection 
of  pupils,  and  the  educational  skill  which  gained  the  well 
earned  reputation  of  the  founders,  who,  in  many  instances, 
after  a  period  of  successful  labor,  retired  with  a  fair  compe- 
tence, leaving  the  seminary  as  a  new  business  enterprise  to 
some  one  else.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  educational 
forces,  no  conservation  of  what  had  been  gained,  no  expecta- 
tion of  permanence  and  increased  value. 

The  success  of  the  seminaries,  limited  as  it  necessarily 
was,  led  thoughtful  men  to  argue  that  permanent  institutions 
were  needed,  which  might  center  the  accumulated  interest 
of  successive  years,  and  establish  it  as  an  element  of  wider 
success,  such  as  existed  in  the  colleges  long  since  endowed 
for  the  education  of  men. 

In  the  year  1851  a  number  of  distinguished  ministers  and 
laymen,  under  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Robbins  Brown,  met  at  Albany  to  consider  the  matter 
of  establishing  a  college  for  women,  designed  to  furnish  a 
higher  and  a  systematic  education,  with  a  permanent  or- 
ganization into  special  departments,  and  with  endow- 
ments which  should-  secure  a  continued  and  increasing 
growth,  as  well  as  a  permanent  place  and  honorable  rank 
among  the  valuable  and  distinguished  institutions  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Wyckoff,  Hon.  Amos  Dean,  and  Hon.  Luther 
Tucker  of  Albany,  Dr.  Beaman  of  Troy,  Dr.  Mandeville  of 
Hamilton  College,  Dr.  Hickok  of  Auburn,  Dr.  Hogarth  and 
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Prof.  Boyd  of  Geneva,  Dr.  Kendrick  of  Rochester,  and  other 
prominent  educators,  gave  the  enterprise  their  hearty  ap- 
proval and  co-operation.  After  careful  consideration,  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  college  for  women  somewhere  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  the  following  year,  1852,  a  charter 
was  obtained  locating  the  institution  at  Auburn,  with  the 
title  Auburn  Female  University.  An  able  board  of  trus- 
tees, from  all  parts  of  the  State,  represented  the  various 
Christian  denominations.  A  financial  secretary  was  put  into 
the  field  to  gather  subscriptions  and  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  this  new  institution.  The  secretary  was  the 
Rev.  Harvey  A.  Sackett. 

No  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  college  can  be  com- 
piled without  calling  special  attention  to  the  name  of  one 
conspicuous  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Robbins  Brown,  of  an  ancestry 
eminent  in  educational  work,  after  his  graduation  from  Yale 
in  1832,  gave  a  long  life  to  the  uplifting  of  mankind  and  be- 
came well  known  as  a  great  pioneer  educator  and  organizer 
in  China  and  Japan.  In  the  initiatory  movement  toward 
organizing  a  college  for  women  he  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  workers.  He  was  chairman  of  its  first  executive 
committee  and  was  active  in  securing  a  site  for  the  college 
as  well  as  in  obtaining  funds  for  its  founding.  He  with  Dr. 
Boyd  of  Geneva,  and  Dr.  Kendrick  of  Rochester,  determined 
upon  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  a  course  at  that 
time  the  most  advanced  ever  offered  to  woman  by  any  in- 
stitution. 

The  practical  problems  of  the  founders  of  this  pioneer 
college  were  often  serious,  great  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  raising  funds.  The  new  era  of  great  donations  had  not 
yet  come.  With  an  encouraging  prospect  of  pecuniary  help 
from  Elmira,  the  question  of  location  was  reconsidered  and 
the  proposed  institution  transferred  from  Auburn  to  Elmira 
in  1853,  and  chartered  in  1855  as  the  Elmira  Female  College. 
Mr.  Simeon  Benjamin,  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,   became  warmly  interested  in  the   enterprise.     He 
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became  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  also  treasurer 
of  the  college,  and  by  his  able  financial  management,  gener- 
ous advances,  and  gifts  of  much  needed  funds  at  critical 
times,  he  gained  for  the  college  its  secure  though  moderate 
pecuniary  success. 

Believing  that  a  liberal  initial  equipment  was  a  necessity, 
the  college  authorities  had  determined  to  secure  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  the  college  had  been  opened  with  a 
debt  of  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  owed  to  Mr.  Simeon  Benjamin,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  remainder  to  his  personal  friends  in  New  York 
and  on  Long  Island.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Benjamin  re- 
leased the  college  from  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  its' 
obligation.  At  that  time  the  college  was  placed  under  the 
synod  of  Geneva,  with  the  provision  that  the  evangelical 
denominations  should  always  be  represented  upon  the  board. 

The  donations  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  through  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  college  history  were  generous.  During  this 
period  the  college  also  received  from  the  legislature 
$35,000;  from  the  Maxwell  brothers,  Geneva,  $10,000; 
from  the  Marquand  estate  $25,000;  and  from  sub- 
scriptions at  various  times  $100,000,  making  a  total  of 
over  $200,000,  in  the  years  preceding  the  present  admin- 
istration; besides  the  gift  of  the  Gillett  Memorial  Hall,  by 
bequest  of  Solomon  L.  Gillett.  But  this  all  came  so  slowly 
that  the  college  soon  labored  under  great  difficulty  in  putting 
itself  in  favorable  comparison  with  the  colleges  for  women 
which  after  a  few  years  began  to  appear  in  the  eastern  states, 
and  which  were  either  endowed  heavily,  or  supported  by 
large  annual  gifts. 

It  has,  perhaps,  proved  not  altogether  unfortunate  that 
through  its  history  Elmira  College  has  been  compelled,  by 
comparatively  limited  means,  as  well  as  by  conscientious 
principle,  to  offer  excellence  of  instruction  and  the  best  pos- 
sible training  of  the  personal  character  of  students  as  its 
most  important  attractions,  so  that  while  waiting  for  dona- 
tions and  legacies  it  might  become  more  and  more  clear 
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that  the  college  was  unquestionably  worthy  of  them  and 
would  surely  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them. 

The  college  was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Augustus  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Union 
College  in  the  class  of  1841,  and  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1846.  There  were  associated  with  him  seven  pro- 
fessors, and  it  was  his  earnest  endeavor  to  sustain  by  their 
aid  a  good  standard  in  college  requirements.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
matter  of  tradition  dating  from  these  earliest  days  of  the 
pioneer  leaders,  that  in  standards  of  scholarship  Elmira  has 
always  taken  a  firm  position.  In  1857  the  freshman  class 
pursued  the  following  required  studies,  at  that  time  a  very 
advanced  course  of  required  study  in  an  institution  for 
women,  classes  usually  reciting  four  or  five  lessons  each 
week  :  Cicero's  orations,  Kuhner's  Greek  grammar,  Davies' 
university  algebra,  descriptive  astronomy,  critical  reading  of 
English  poets,  outlines  of  ecclesiastical  history,  botany,  Mrs. 
Somerville's  physical  geography,  philosophy  of  history,  and 
a  Sunday  lesson  in  Nichols'    '  Helps  to  Bible  Study." 

In  the  sophomore  class  :  Latin  and  Greek  were  continued  ; 
geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  spherical,  was  completed ;  po- 
litical economy,  civil  government,  rhetoric,  and  natural 
philosophy  were  studied. 

The  junior  class  studied  trigonometry,  chemistry,  the 
French  and  German  languages,  with  English  literature, 
Kame's  criticism,  logic,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

The  senior  class  (with  no  electives)  continued  the  French 
and  German  languages  and  English  literature  through  the 
year,  also  studied  conic  sections  and  mathematical  astron- 
omy, mental  science,  application  of  science  to  useful  arts, 
moral  philosophy,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Butler's 
Analogy,  with  a  Sunday  lesson  in  Gregory's  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  The  course  of  study  was  designed  by  ex- 
perienced college  men  as  one  fully  equivalent  to  the  regular 
four  years'  course  of  study  at  that  time  required  in  the  best 
colleges  for  men.  The  less  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  was 
believed  to  be  fully  compensated  by  an  extensive  and  thor- 
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ough  study  of  the  modern  languages,  (a  study  that  was  not 
required  at  that  time  by  any  other  college  in  the  state,)  and 
by  extended  courses  in  English  literature  and  in  history, 
ethics,  and  Christian  evidences.  If  Elmira  could  have  been 
supplied  with  students  well  prepared  for  the  freshman  class, 
the  course  of  study  above  described  could  have  been  made 
the  ideal  course  for  women  at  that  time. 

The  difficulty  of  the  students'  inadequate  preparation  for 
college  work  made  it  advisable  for  the  college  to  control  a 
preparatory  school,  and  it  early  founded  and  for  many  years 
maintained  an  academy  in  connection  with  the  college.  As 
the  improved  public  schools  relieved  the  necessity  for  this 
adjunct,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  energies  of  the  execu- 
tive body  were  directed  wholly  to  the  widening  of  the  curri- 
culum and  to  the  increase  of  equipment. 

In  1889,  after  thirty-five  years  of  service,  Dr.  Cowles  re- 
tired from  the  active  work  of  the  presidency,  to  continue,  as 
a  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  aesthetics,  his  service 
to  the  institution  and  his  association  with  Dr.  Ford,  the 
friend  who  stands  second  only  to  him  in  the  length  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  college.  It  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  col- 
lege that  Dr.  Cowles  very  fortunately  associated  with  himself 
the  Rev.  Darius  R.  Ford,  D.D.,  as  professor  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  after  1863  Dr.  Ford  was  intimately  connected 
with  college  affairs  and  upon  him  depended  in  no  small  part 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  management  until  his 
death  in  1905.  Through  his  influence  and  enthusiasm  the 
collections  for  the  museum  already  begun  by  his  predecessor, 
Professor  Charles  S.  Farrar,  as  early  as  1858,  were  greatly 
enlarged,  and  so  classified  and  arranged  as  to  be  made 
available  for  use  by  college  classes.  The  collections,  of 
which  the  college  is  justly  proud,  are  now  placed  in  the 
museum  and  remain  a  monument  to  the  effort  and  self-sac- 
rifice which  they  have  cost. 

It  is  due  to  the  large-hearted  and  far-sighted  men  who 
had  the  wisdom  to  plan  and  the  courage  to  lay  such  broad 
foundations  for  college  life  for  women,  that  Elmira   College 


has  stood  consistently  for  ideals  of  fearlessness  and  earnest- 
ness, and  for  reverence  for  the  highest  things  of  life,  and 
that,  though  among  women's  colleges  it  is  the  oldest,  it  has 
remained  progressive  in  spirit  through  all  its  history. 

When  Dr.  Cowles  retired  from  the  presidency  the  difficult 
problem  of  finding  an  able  successor  had  to  be  faced,  and 
the  best  efforts  of  the  trustees  resulted  only  in  several  brief 
administrations.  The  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.,  entering 
hopefully  upon  his  office  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  was  forced 
after  a  few  months  to  retire  because  of  failure  of  health. 
The  Rev.  C.  Van  Norden,  D.D.,  who  followed  President 
Phraner,  was  soon  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  S. 
Green,  D.D.,  a  man  of  social  gifts,  who  in  his  brief  admin- 
istration from  1893  to  1895,  endeared  himself  to  the  students 
of  the  college  and  to  the  people  of  Elmira,  and  added  to 
the  financial  resources  of  the  college. 

Feeling  the  embarrassment  of  the  frequent  change  of  ad- 
ministrative policy,  the  friends  of  the  college,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  President  Green,  would  consent  to  no  appoint- 
ment not  likely  to  be  permanently  satisfactory.  Dr.  Cowles, 
notwithstanding  his  increasing  years  and  wish  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  responsibility  attaching  to  the  office,  con- 
sented to  act  as  president  until  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  made.  The  college  remained  in  his  hands  until  1897, 
when  the  Rev.  A.  Cameron  MacKenzie,  D.D.,  became  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Cowles  continued  to  teach  some  classes  until 
January,  1907,  at  which  time  he  formally  retired  from  the 
profession  endeared  to  him  by  long  years  of  effort,  and  ac- 
cepted the  provision  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Since 
1897  three  lines  of  activity  have  principally  engaged  the 
energies  of  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  col- 
lege. The  first  has  been  an  advanced  requirement  for  en- 
trance; the  second,  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  faculty  by 
bringing  into  it  as  coadjutors  of  the  elder  professors  repre- 
sentatives of  special  training,  or  of  teaching  experience  in 
the  great  colleges;  and    the    third,    the    raising  of    a    semi- 
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centennial  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  added  buildings 
and  increased  equipment. 

To  some  extent  the  efforts  in  these  directions  have  been 
effectual.  The  college  entrance  requirement  is  now  in  sub- 
stantial accord  with  the  standard  of  all  the  best  eastern  col- 
leges. The  faculty  numbers  representatives  of  Yale,  Cor- 
nell, Johns-Hopkins,  Wesleyan,  Chicago  and  other  prominent 
universities. 

To  the  semi-centennial  fund,  including  the  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  subscribed  under  the  present  administration, 
there  has  been  added  a  number  of  gifts,  of  which,  eight 
thousand  dollars,  has  come  through  the  will  of  the  late 
Francis  Hall  of  Elmira,  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
senior  trustee  of  the  college.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  Mr.  Hall,  in  addition  to  making  many  dona- 
tions, rendered  much  intelligent  and  active  service  to 
the  college.  Through  his  gifts  there  has  been  made  possi- 
ble an  increased  scientific  equipment  and  additions  to  the 
library. 

In  1906  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $30,000  to  the  college  for  the 
construction  of  a  science  hall.     This  building  is  now  in  use. 

During  the  last  few  years  other  notable  gifts  that  have 
been  made  are:  from  the  late  Miss  Elvira  Taft  $5000;  from 
the  late  Mr.  Barton  $3000;  from  the  College  Club  $5000; 
and  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Stewart  Kennedy  of  New  York 
City,  $50,000,  and  about  $20,000  from  a  few  other  donors. 

There  has  recently  been  added  to  the  college  grounds  a 
new  athletic  field,  and  upon  this  field  a  new  gymnasium 
equipped  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

SITUATION 

The  City  of  Elmira,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a  town 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  a  railroad  center.  The 
college  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  stations  of  the  Northern  Central;  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  &  Western;  the  Erie;  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroads. 
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While  the  college  has  the  advantages  and  comforts  inci- 
dent to  close  connection  with  the  city,  it  has  all  the  quietness 
desirable  for  the  student.  Its  elevation,  though  slight,  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles, 
and  its  campus,  containing  about  eighteen  acres,  is  most 
pleasing.  It  is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  is  diversified  by  trees 
and  shrubs  and  by  open  lawns  which  surround  the  little  sheet 
of  water  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  here  are  the  tennis 
courts  and  the  basket-ball  field,  where  tournaments  are  held 
in  the  autumn  and  in  spring.  A  new  gymnasium  has  been 
recently  opened  and  a  new  athletic  field  purchased. 
EQUIPMENT 

MAIN  BUILDING 

The  main  building  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
five  stories  in  height.  It  was  erected  half  a  century  ago, 
and  one  is  impressed  on  entering  its  doors  with  the  sub- 
stantial appointments  everywhere  visible.  It  is  equipped  with 
electric  lighting  and  steam  heating  appliances,  with  an  ele- 
vator, and  with  fire  escapes,  and  it  is  the  residence  hall  for 
students. 

In  the  rotunda  on  the  first  floor  is  situated  the  chapel, 
equipped  with  an  excellent  Hook  and  Hastings  organ.  From 
the  rotunda  radiate  corridors  to  the  various  wings  of  the 
building.  In  the  west  wing  are  the  parlors.  The  entire 
north  wing  is  the  dining  room. 

OBSERVATORY 

The  observatory  is  situated  on  the  college  grounds  south- 
west of  the  main  building.  It  is  equipped  with  an  equator- 
ial telescope  of  eight  and  a  half  inches  aperture,  a  transit 
instrument,  an  electric  chronograph,  an  astronomical  clock, 
sextant,  and  chronometers,  and  various  minor  instruments. 
The  equipment  is  available  for  illustrating  the  general 
course  in  astronomy,  and  for  practical  use  in  the  applied 
courses. 

THE  LABORATORIES 

The  departments  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  bi- 
ology, and  household  economics  occupy  the  new  Carnegie 
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Science  Hall,  which  is  equipped  with  the  best  modern   ap- 
pliances. 

THE      LIBRARY 

The  college  library  is  a  collection  of  about  eleven  thousand 
carefully  selected  books,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  study  and 
investigation. 

Beside  annual  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  by  the 
trustees  the  growth  of  the  library  is  provided  for  by 
the  interest  of  a  fund  of  $10,000,  half  of  which  is  a  bequest 
of  the  late  Francis  Hall  of  Elmira,  and  half  a  gift  of  the  El- 
mira  College  Club  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  President  Em- 
eritus Augustus  W.  Cowles.  Generous  additions  to  the  his- 
tory department  have  been  made  by  the  Elmira  College  Club 
of  New  York  City,  and  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  various 
departments  by  recent  graduating  classes,  and  by  others  in- 
terested in   the   college. 

The  books  are  catalogued  by  the  Dewey  system,  and  the 
students  have  access  to  the  shelves. 

The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  many  of  the  leading 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals. 

THE      MUSEUM 

f 

The  museum  is  the  natural  ally  and  supplement  to  the 
college  library.  It  contains  an  extended  collection  of  na- 
tural specimens  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  arts,  industries, 
and  learning  of  mankind.  The  museum  of  Elmira  College 
is  contained  in  Gillett  Memorial  Hall,  and  is  composed  of 
several  thousand  specimens  of  birds,  minerals,  rocks,  and 
fossils,  collected  during  the  past  forty  years,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ford. 

Zoology.  In  ornithology,  sixty  cases  and  one  large  cabi- 
net contain  over  two  thousand  specimens  of  birds  from 
North  and  South  America,  India,  and  Australia.  A  few 
additional  cases  serve  to  exhibit  several  typical  specimens 
of  mammals  and  reptiles.  All  have  been  prepared  and 
mounted  by  skillful  taxidermists.     Of   invertebrate    animals 
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there  are  thirteen  cases  of  insects,  exhibiting  coleoptera  and 
lepidoptera;  a  number  of  cases  of  fresh  water  mollusks  from 
the  lakes  and  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi;  a  small  case  of 
marine  mollusks  from  the  New  England  coast.  To  the  above 
the  recent  additions  are  as  follows  :  a  timely  accession  of  in- 
teresting- shells, a  collection  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  speci- 
mens of  local  fauna  representing  forty-five  species  of  butter- 
flies and  twenty-one  species  of  moths.  These  are  mounted  in 
separate  glass  cases  and  can  be  removed  for  study  without 
injury  to  the  specimen.  This  gift,  made  to  the  college  by 
General  Haskin,  of  New  York  city,  is  most  timely  in 
the  assistance  it  gives  to  entomological  students,  as  the 
lepidoptera  are  to  be  given  particular  attention  in  courses 
offered  for  the  coming  spring,  and  as  the  collection 
could  not  be  replaced  by  purchase,  but  requires  the  skill  and 
attention  of  an  enthusiast.  The  department  has  collected 
over  a  hundred  species  of  other  insects  in  the  past  two  years 
and  an  addition  of  sixty  class  specimens  of  birds  has  been 
made. 

Botany.  The  specimens  in  this  department  consist  of  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  plants  found  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  a  collection  from  the  flora  of  New  England,  a 
cabinet  containing  the  principal  species  of  flowering  plants 
in  the  local  flora  of  Elmira  and  vicinity.  To  the  above  a 
large  addition  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Geology.  In  this  department  are  the  following:  (a)  a 
cabinet  of  general  geology;  (b)  a  valuable  collection  of 
the  principal  ores  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  mining  re- 
gions of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast; 
(c)  a  cabinet  of  the  ores  and  products  of  the  useful  metals, 
as  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals  employed 
in  the  various  industries  of  the  world;  (d)  a  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  coal  fields  of  America;  (e)  Fossil  geol- 
ogy is  represented  by  a  suite  of  large  fossil  casts  illustra- 
tive of  fossils  of  all  systems;  (f)  a  cabinet  of  gems  and 
natural  crystals,  showing  nature's  geometric  forms,  as  well  as 
the  gems  selected  for  the  purposes  of  art  and  ornamentation. 
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Mineralogy.  Here  is:  (a)  a  set  of  typical  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  more  common  minerals  found  in  rocks; 
(b)  several  hundred  specimens  of  minerals  found  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  and  in  New  York    and   Pennsylvania. 

Archeology.  A  collection  of  antiquities,  such  as  ancient 
books,  parchments,  deeds,  forms  of  pottery,  medals,  Roman 
lamps,  glass  works,  relics  from  battlefields,  and  many  speci- 
mens illustrative  of  olden  times. 

Numismatics.  This  department  contains  a  rare  collection 
of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coinage,  representing  a  period 
reaching  back  almost  to  the  time  of  Christ,  also  coins  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  together  with  a  large 
number  representing  those  now  in  use  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  These  with  a  few  specimens  of  rare  paper  money, 
are  conveniently  arranged  for  inspection. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    MUSIC 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Solomon  L.  Gillett, 
one  of  the  most  complete  buildings  for  the  study  of  music 
was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  campus.  It  is  named  "The 
Gillett  Memorial  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  donor.  The  build- 
ing is  a  brick  and  stone  structure,  containing  twenty-two 
furnished  rooms,  which  are  isolated  one  from  another  by 
padded  walls  and  floors,  and  by  double  doors.  It  is  heated 
by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 
It  is  equipped  with  twenty  pianos,  and  all  conveniences  for 
study  and  comfort.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  professors 
whose  training  in  America  and  Europe,  and  whose  acquired 
reputation  in  this  country,  guarantee  to  students  a  thorough 
musical  education. t 


t  See  page  78. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE    COLLEGE 

Elmira  College  was  founded  by  men  of  strong-  religious 
impulse,  and  an  unswerving  faith  in  Christianity  as  the 
power  which  is  mightiest  to  develop  and  sustain  what  is 
best  in  man.  The  college  is  strictly  unsectarian,  its  board 
of  trustees  being  chosen  from  the  following  Christian 
churches:  Baptist,  Congregational,  Dutch  Reformed,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  and  Presbyterian.  But  while  no  religious 
tests  are  imposed  upon  any  officer  or  student,  and  while 
perfect  freedom  is  guaranteed  to  all,  the  authorities  of  the 
college  through  all  its  history  have  stood  for  the  belief  that 
intellectual  culture  can  never  compensate  for  the  atrophy  of 
the  religious  nature. 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  each  day  and  are  usually  con- 
ducted by  the  president.  The  students  are  expected  to  at- 
tend each  chapel  service.  The  churches  of  the  city  are 
most  cordial  in  their  welcome  of  students  to  their  con- 
gregations and  every  student  is  expected  to  attend  the 
church  of  her  choice  with  regularity.  The  college  course  of- 
fers systematic  instruction  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Christian 
Sociology. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE    STUDENT 

The  Student  Government  Association  has  in  charge  the 
order  of  the  students  in  the  household.  All  college  students 
are  members  of  the  association. 

There  are  a  number  of  literary  societies,  namely:  Epsilon 
Gamma,  Zeta  Rho,  Delta  Phi  and  Delta  Psi.  These  meet 
on  alternate  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  Literary,  musical, 
and  dramatic  entertainments  are  frequently  given.  At  stated 
times  the  societies  entertain  each  other,  their  friends,  and 
the  members  of  the  college  household. 

The  Fraternity  of  Thespis  is  an  association  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  classic  dramatic  literature.  No  student 
is  admitted  to  active  membership  of  this  society  unless  her 
class  standing  is  high. 
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The  Biological  Society  meets  once  a  month  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  study  of  recent  scientific  investigations. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  very  popular  organization 
and  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  college.  There  are  good 
tennis  courts,  hockey,  and  basket-ball  fields  at  the  college. 

There  is  a  very  successful  and  popular  College  Orchestra. 

The  students  have  in  charge  the  college  magazine,  the 
Sibyl,  which  is  published  by  the  senior  class  eight  times  an- 
nually. Appointments  to  the  Sibyl  Board  are  under  a  com- 
petitive system,  and  are  to  be  Won  by  meritorious  literary 
work. 

The  Student  Christian  Association  holds  regular  meetings 
to  promote  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 

The  College  Settlement  Association  has  an  Elmira  Col- 
lege Chapter. 

TEACHERS  REGISTRY 

A  registry  of  names  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  is  kept 
by  the  college.  The  president  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  any  who  desire  teachers. 

The  success  of  Elmira  College  graduates  in  securing  and 
satisfactorily  filling  lucrative  positions  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  applications  are  each  year  re- 
ceived at  the  college  for  graduates  to  fill  positions  as 
teachers. 
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EXPENSES 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  semesters  of  nearly  equal 
lengths — September  to  February — February  to  June. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

^Charges  per  year  fHome,  board  and  tuition      $400  00 

Charges  per  year,  including  music 500  00 

Room  alone  (extra) 50  00 

College  tuition  alone  (day  students) 150  00 

Tuition,  single  subject 40  00 

For  the  theoretical  courses  in  Music,  and  for  many  of  the  recitals  and 
concerts,  no  charges  are  made.  The  practical  courses  are  subject  to  the 
following  fees: 

Vocal  or  Instrumental,  for  the  College  year: 

Two  one-half  hour  lessons  or  one  hour  lesson  a  week $100  00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 50  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  of  daily  practice 10  00 

Use  of  Organ         "  "         10  00 

Use  of  room  in  music  hall  for  Violin 5  00 

Drawing  Or  painting,  elementary 35  00 

Oil  painting  from    life .     50  00 

Registration  fee  for  freshmen  when  room  is  assigned 5  00 

Study-room  fee  for  day  students 5  00 

JFee,  for  laboratory  work,  (see  courses) 

Extra  charge  for  each  meal  sent  to  room 25 

Members  of  the  upper  classes  wishing  to  reserve  a  room  in  the 
spring  for  the  next  ensuing  college  year  may  do  so  upon 
deposit  of  #10.00,  which,  if  the  room  is  occupied  by  them 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  credited  upon  account. 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows : 

Students,  resident  in  the  college,  will  pay  on  entering  in  Septem- 
ber      *    .    .  $225  00 

Students,  not  resident  in  the  college,  will  pay  on  entering  in  Sep- 
tember   75  00 

The  remainder  in  each  case  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 

All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Elmira  College. 

Students  whose  bills  are  not  paid  within  thirty  days   after 

the  opening  of  each  term  will  be  debarred  from  the  classes. 

tAssignment  of  rooms  will  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
the  date  of  application. 

Each  student  supplies  her  table  napkins,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  blankets, 
and  bed  cover. 

JTwo  and  a  half  hours  of  laboratory  work  counts  as  a  period.  The  fee 
covers  chemicals  and  materials,  but  does  not  cover  breakage,  which  will 
be  charged  extra. 

"^Beginning  September,  1916,  the  charges  for  home  board  and  tuition 
will  be  advanced  to  $450,  and  the  charge  for  the  course  with  music  to 
$550. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Tuition,  per  semester,  for  one  course  pursued  at  the  college  .    .  $  20  00 
Tuition,  per  semester,  for  three  or  more  courses  pursued  at  the 

college 50  00 

Fees  for  students  pursuing  studies  in  absentia  : 

(a)  At  the  beginning   of  work 20  00 

(b)  When  final  examination  is  taken 20  00 

FEES  ON  GRADUATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Science $     5  00 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 10  00 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 
Students  entering  within  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  charged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No  deduction  is  made 
for  absence  during  the  year,  except  in  case  of  protracted  ill- 
ness, when  deduction  of  half  the  board  will  be  allowed,  but 
no  deduction  for  tuition,  or  for  withdrawal  during  the  last 
four  weeks  of  a  semester. 

THE    SIMEON    BENJAMIN    BEQUEST 

The  income  of  Mr.  Simeon  Benjamin's  gift  of  $25,000 
is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  students.  Applicants  for  this 
aid  must  become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish 
evidences  of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  more  than 
an  average  rank  in  scholarship.  Requests  for  further  in- 
formation should  be  made  to  the  President. 

THE  RUFUS  S.  FROST  FUND. 

1 '  To  the  Trustees  of  the  Elmira  College  of  the  City  of 
Elmira,  Chemung  County,  New  York :  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  principal  to  re- 
main forever  intact  and  the  interest  and  income  thereof  to 
be  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating  class 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty  of  said  college ; 
having  regard  to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessities ; 
to  aid  in  purchasing  books,  and  defraying  expenses  of  the 
senior  year,  and  of  graduation." 
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MRS.    C.    E.    FROST    AND    CLASS    OF    1907    FUND. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Frost  and  the  class  of  1907  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  a  fund  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the  principal  to  remain  intact  forever  and  the  interest  thereof 
to  be  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty,  having  regard 
to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessity,  to  aid  in  defraying 
expenses  of  the  senior  year. 

ADMISSION 

GENERAL    CONDITIONS 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  college  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  June  10;  and  9  o'clock  A.  m.,  September  22, 
1915. 

Applications  for  examinations  should  be  made  to  the 
President. 

Candidates  are  urged  to  present  themselves  promptly,  and 
are  advised  to  prefer  the  June  examination,  so  as  to  have 
time  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
college,  arrangements  will  be  made,  when  desired,  for  ex- 
aminations at  or  near  their  homes.  In  such  instances,  the 
President  should  be  notified  not  later  than  the  first  week  of 
June.  The  necessary  arrangements  will  then  be  made,  and 
the  applicant  at  once  informed  of  them. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  : 

A  When  they  bring  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  college.  The  new  College 
Entrance  Diploma  issued  by  the  State  Education  De- 
partment will  be  accepted,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the 
requirements  set  forth  pp.  28-32. 

Diplomas  and  academic  certificates  issued  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted  in  place  of 
examinations  in  all  the  subjects  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance, 
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as  follows  :  English  3  units,  German  3  units,  French  3  units, 
Latin  4  units,  Greek  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  History  2  units, 
Natural  Sciences  2  units. 

Diplomas,  certificates,  and  statements  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

B  When  they  bring-  certificates  from  approved  schools.  The 
work  gone  over  must  be  specified;  and  both  the  text 
books  used,  and  the  date  of  the  examination  must  be 
given. 

Certificate  of  work  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations,  unless 
the  applicant  has  completed  a*full  course  in  the  school,  and  has 
been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  and  the 
college  authorities  are  satisfied  regarding  the  standing  of  the 
school. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional.  If  a  student 
fail  in  any  subject  in  the  college  that  depends  upon  an  entrance 
subject  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  accepted,  the  credit  for  that 
entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled.  Certificates  from  schools  whose 
students  prove  to  be  imperfectly  fitted  will  ultimately  not  be 
considered. 

No  'private  school  certificate  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance 
examination  in  English. 

C     When  they  seek  advanced  standing. 

Applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  coming  from  other  col- 
leges and  universities  may  be  admitted  provisionally  to  such 
standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem  equitable 
in  each  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course 
of  study  and  to  the  evidence  of  proficiency  exhibited.  Every 
such  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  required,  at  the  time 
of  making  her  application,  to  forward  to  the  Registrar,  along  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  she  has  studied,  a  careful 
statement,  duly  certified,  of  the  studies  which  she  has  pursued,  and 
of  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  therein,  including  her  record 
at  the  entrance  examinations  and  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 
This  statement  should  be  made  as  full  as  possible,  giving  details  of 
subjects  taken,  authors  read,  and  in  mathematics  the  text  books 
used.  To  avoid  delay  in  arranging  the  course,  these  credentials 
should  be  presented  at  an  early  day  in  order  that  the  status  of  the 
applicant  may  be  determined  as  far  as  feasible  before  her  arrival. 
Applications  for  credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit  is  desired 
must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant,  and 
not  be  postponed  to  any  later  date  in  her  course. 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

(For  exemption  from  examinations  see  pages  26  and  28.) 

Arts  Course  Students  entering  the  course  leading  to  the 
A.B.  degree  will  be  required  to  present  15  units*  of  which 
14  must  be  as  follows:  Latin  4  units,  Modern  Language  or 
Greek  3  units,  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  History 
1  unit. 

Science  Course  Students  entering  the  course  leading  to 
the  B.S.  degree  will  be  required  to  present  15  units  of  which 
14  must  be  as  follows:  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units, 
Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language  3  units,  History  1  unit,  and 
Natural  Science  2  units.  One  of  the  two  units  in  Natural 
Science  should  be  Physics  or  Chemistry,  and  at  least  one 
unit  of  music  must  be  presented  by  those  entering  the  mu- 
sical course. 


Specials  No  specials  will  be  received  into  any  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  classical,  scientific,  musical,  or  voca- 
tional, unless  they  are  of  college  grade.  Students  desiring 
to  pursue  studies  of  college  grade  for  one  or  more  years 
may  be  admitted  provided  they  present  the  same  entrance 
requirements  (or  the  same  equivalents)  as  are  demanded  of 
freshmen.  Young  women  who  have  taught,  or  who  have  had 
practical  academic  experience  in  any  department  and  who 
desire  to  pursue  special  college  studies  are  advised  to  corres- 
pond with  the  President  of  the  college. 


NOTE. — Students  in  the  B.S.  course  may  substitute  a  second  unit  in 
history  for  one  unit  in  modern  language,  or  one  in  science  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  unit  in  modern  language,  but  no  more  than  one  substitu- 
tion may  be  made. 

*A  unit  stands  for  such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  usually  accomplished 
in  one  year  with  five  recitation  periods  weekly. 
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ENGLISH  (3  units) 
The  requirement  covers  four  years  of  High  School  English. 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar. 

(b)  A  command  of  the  rudiments  of  composition,  clear  sentence 
structure,  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization  ;  and  the  ability  to 
write  a  legible  page  of  English  script.  * 

(c)  Reading  and  Practice. — The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  and 
to  read  intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed,  as  follows  : 

In  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each 
group: 

Group  I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel; 
together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omis- 
sion, if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad, 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII, 
XXI;  Vergil's  iEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  JEneid  should  be  read 
in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Group  II.  Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  it;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Caesar. 

Group  III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  either  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  Scott's. Quen tin  Durward;  Haw- 
thorne's The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Cop- 
perfield,  or  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond, 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island. 

Group  IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I.  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed) ; 
Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  in- 
cluding at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  speeches  in  Independence  Hall 
and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Gree- 
ley, along  with  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either 
Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay 
Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A 
Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  with  a  Donkey . 

Group  V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Books  II  and  III, 
with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard   and   Goldsmith's  The   Deserted 
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Village;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV, 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) 
Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley;  Poe's 
The  Raven,  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Staudish,  and  Whit- 
tier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's  Soh- 
rab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Launcelot  and  Elaine, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader, 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,  Herv^  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down 
in  the  City; 

(d)  Study  and  Practice — The  Candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  works   named  below,    including  subject  matter,    form 
and  structure. 
Shakespere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Pen- 

seroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washington's 

Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Macaulay's 

Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  units) 

Algebra.  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  simple 
equations  with  applications  to  problems,  involution  and  evolution,  radi- 
cals and  equations  involving  radicals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  exponents, 
quadratic  equations  (including  the  theory),  ratio  and  proportion,  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  binomial  theorem  for  positive  in- 
tegral exponents. 

Geometry.     Plane  Geometry  as  presented  by  any  of  the  best  text  books. 

In  order  that  students  may  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  preparation  in  Algebra 
include  frequent  supplementary  exercises  taken  from  various  text-books, 
and  in  Geometry  constant  practice  with  original  demonstrations.  Dur- 
ing the  year  before  entrance  to  college,  there  should  be  a  review  of  both 
subjects.     Metric  system  will  be  required. 

LATIN  (4  units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
syntax  is  required.  The  grammars  of  Allen  and  Greenough,  Gildersleeve- 
Lodge,  and  Bennett,  are  recommended. 

(b)  Prose  composition.  Darnell's  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition,  or 
an  equivalent. 

(c)  Reading.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  four  books;  or  Arrowsmith  and 
Whicher,  First  Latin  Readings  ;  Vergil,  ^Bneid,  six  books  ;  Cicero,  six 
orations. 
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K  GREEK  (3  units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  syntax  is  required.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  is  recom- 
mended. 

(b)  Prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate  into 
Greek  simple  prose  based  on  passages  from  Xenophon.  The  text  recom- 
mended is  Collar  and  Daniell  (Exercises  I-LXXXV),  but  an  equivalent 
will  be  accepted. 

(c)  Reading.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  or  Hellenica,  three  books  ;  Homer, 
Iliad  or  Odyssey,  three  books.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate 
at  sight  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  or  Homer. 

GERMAN  (3  units) 

(a)  Advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  absolute  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  simple 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with 
the  essentials  of  German  syntax,  and  particularly  with  the  uses  of  modal 
auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  moods.  The  proficiency  of 
the  applicant  may  be  tested  by  questions  on  these  topics,  and  by  the 
translation  into  German  of  easy,  connected  English  prose,  (b)  Transla- 
tion at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facili- 
ty can  be  acquired  by  reading  at  least  700  pages  of  classical  and  contem- 
porary prose  and  poetry.  It  is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one-third 
of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of  L,essing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe. 

It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a  recita- 
tion conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

FRENCH  (3  units) 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  grammar  with  fair  mastery  of  syntax; 
ability  to  read  French  prose  and  simple  poetry,  to  translate  a  connected 
passage  of  English  of  moderate  difficulty  into  French;  ability  to  write 
from  dictation.  Students  are  expected  to  have  read  1000  duodecimo 
pages  of  French  from  no  less  than  five  standard  authors.  At  least  one- 
half  of  this  must  be  from  history  and  the  drama. 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class  room,  it  is  essential  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  should  have  practice  in  French  conversation. 

HISTORY 

One  unit  in  history  is  required,  and  not  more  than  two  will  be  counted, 
for  entrance. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory, and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 
nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.,  814).     (1  unit.) 
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(b)  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  time,     (i  unit.) 

(c)  English  history,     (i  unit. ) 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government,     (iunit.) 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
In  every  case  a  notebook,  certified  by  the  instructor  and  containing  a 
record  of  the  steps  and  the  results  of  the  candidate's  laboratory  exer- 
cises, must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  or  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. Each  of  the  sciences  as  here  defined  is  counted  as  one  unit. 
Not  more  than  two  units  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  year  of  five  periods  a  week,  at  least  two  of  which  shall  be  given  to 
individual  laboratory  work,  will  be  devoted  to  preparation. 

(a)  Physics.  The  candidate's  preparation  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  thirt3'-five  exercises;  the  study  of  a 
standard  text  book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and  varied  nu- 
merical problems,  to  the  end  that  a  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementary  phys- 
ics,    (i  unit. ) 

(b)  Chemistry.  The  study  of  the  more  important  elements  and  of  their 
chief  compounds;  of  the  atmosphere;  of  important  chemical  processes, 
such  as  oxidation,  reduction,  naturalization  and  the  manufacture  of  fa- 
miliar substances  (glass,  soap,  steel,  illuminating  gas,  etc.,  etc.);  the 
study  of  valency  and  ionization;  the  determination  of  molecular  and 
atomic  weights.  The  scope  of  instruction  should  be  that  of  the  best 
recent  text-books  of  elementary  chemistry,  including  individual  labora- 
tory work  throughout  the  study,     (i  unit.) 

ic)  Botany.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology  of 
seed  plants  with  the  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues;  the  structure  of 
a  typical  plant  cell.  The  general  functions  of  the  plant,  such  as  respir- 
ation, digestion,  should  have  been  carefully  observed  and  demonstrated 
by  means  of  individual  experiments.  The  natural  history  of  plants,  the 
classification  and  knowledge  of  leading  members  of  each  group  and  abil- 
ity to  identify  common  flowers  will  be  required,     (i  unit.) 

(d)  Zoology.  The  general  natural  history  of  common  vertebrates  and 
invertebrates,  including  general  external  structure  in  relation  to  adapta- 
tions, life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  plants  and  other  an- 
imals, and  economic  relations.  Actual  examination  of  common  animals 
with  reference  to  the  above  points.  So  far  as  time  permits,  drawings  and 
notes  should  be  made.     ( I  unit.) 

( e )  Physiology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of  second- 
ary schools  by  the  Regents  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  should 
comprise  a  study  of  the  composition  of  living  things,  foods,  digestion 
and  absorption,  blood  and  circulation,  respiration,  skeleton,  muscles, 
skin,  and  kidneys,  the  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  their 
functions,    (r  unit.) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  LEADING 
TO  DEGREES 

Elmira  .College  stands  for  the  belief  that  it  is  most  desirable 
for  society  at  large  that  a  woman  shall  be  so  prepared  for 
life  by  her  education  that  after  college  there  shall  not  be  a 
lapse  to  idleness  and  discontent  in  her  case  more  than  in  her 
brothers'.  It  is  thought  that  while  her  education  is  being 
given  and  the  foundation  of  culture  is  being  laid  she  may  at 
the  same  time  be  turned  definitely  toward  some  vocation.  It 
is  also  thought  that  her  college  life  may  be  so  ordered  as  to 
greatly  enhance  her  usefulness  and  happiness.  To  the  end 
of  calling  the  attention  of  young  girls  to  the  various  possi- 
bilities that  life  may  hold,  the  following  paragraphs  indicate 
some  courses  of  study  which  are  representative  of  the  many 
lines  of  useful  endeavor  now  open  to  them. 

The  old  and  well-established  lines  of  classical  training 
with  their  unique  cultural  possibilities  will  attract  some 
minds  in  every  generation.  Yet  not  every  mind  can  attain 
its  best  through  the  one  fixed  channel.  The  first  spur  to  in- 
tellectual endeavor  comes  to  most  men  and  women  through 
the  incitement  of  a  special  interest.  Such  an  interest  a 
course  may  give  which  admittedly  prepares  for  a  preferred 
vocation. 

Besides  this,  the  shifting  of  modern  conditions  has  called 
men  more  and  more  away  from  fields  which  they  used  to 
occupy,  and  now  where  trained  women  can  be  secured  for 
responsible  positions  in  banks  and  offices,  in  social  service 
work,  and  in  the  most  honored  educational  positions,  these 
women  can  expect  excellent  salaries  and  permanent  engage- 
ments. 

Women  of  means  are  more  and  more  undertaking  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  and  the  number  of  those 
who  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  business  enterprises  in- 
creases with  every  year. 

These  are  all  vocations  which  a  woman  may  enter,  and 
there  is  also  the  old  vocation  of  the  housekeeper,  which  under 
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modern  conditions  calls  for  a  better  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  study  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  foods,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  and  estimate  of  values  received. 

That  in  many  aspects  of  the  preparation  for  these  and  sim- 
ilar vocations  there  may  be  cultural  and  disciplinary  value 
cannot  be  doubted  and  in  the  various  courses  planned  for 
Elmira  College  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  value 
for  the  student.  The  degree  of  B.S.  which  follows  the  com- 
pletion of  the  vocational  courses  is  given  for  the  culture  and 
discipline  which  it  is  thought  a  successful  completion  of  such 
a  course  may  secure  to  the  student.  This  extension  of  the 
college  field  to  include  prescribed  courses  for  vocational  work 
follows  the  line  of  advance  initiated  with  success  some  years 
since  in  colleges  for  men.  If  one  of  the  vocational  courses 
is  to  be  taken,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  make 
the  choice  early,  and  we  recommend  that  the  high  school 
graduates  who  plan  to  enter  college  next  fall  shall  as  far  as 
possible  make  the  decision  at  once.  There  are  two  special 
vocational  courses  offered  for  the  B.S.  degree;  the  course 
in  Home  Economics  and  the  Law  and  Finance  course. 
Both  these  courses  are  prescribed  throughout.  An  outline 
of  each  of  these  with  their  entrance  requirements  will  be 
found  on  pages  81-85. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work.  For  the  classical 
course,  fourteen  of  these  units  should  be  as  follows: 

Three  years  of  English. 

Three  years  of  modern  language  or  of  Greek. 

Four  years  of  Latin. 

One  year  of  Elementary  Algebra. 

One  year  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 

One  year  of  Plane  Geometery. 

One  year  of  History. 
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For  the  scientific  course,  of  the  fifteen  units  required, 
fourteen  should  be  as  follows: 

Three  years  of  English. 

Three  years  of  modern  language. 

Two  years  of  Latin. 

One  year  of  Elementary  Algebra. 

One  year  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 

One  year  of  Plane  Geometry. 

One  year  of  History. 

Two  years  of  Natural  Science. 

(One  of  the  units  in  Science  must  be  either  Chemistry  or  Physics) 

The  regular  Classical  Course  and  the  regular  Scientific 
Course  have  only  the  freshman  work  prescribed.  This  work 
will  be  found  in  the  designated  course  offered  in  English, 
Bible,  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Science. X 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  a  year  of  Freshman 
work  in  I  Chemistry,  I  Physics,  or  I  Biology  for  the  Fresh- 
man Mathematics,  but  if  this  substitution  is  made,  Logic 
will  become  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  Ar- 
gumentation will  become  required  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

Students  who  fail  to  offer  Intermediate  Algebra  for  ad- 
mission must  make  up  this  work  during  the  fir^t  semester 
of  their  freshman  year. 

Each  student  pursuing  elective  work  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  is  expected  to  elect,  under  the  group  system, 
fifteen  hours  each  semester  throughout  the  course.  The 
academic  instruction,  upon  which  the  group  system  is  based, 
will  be  found  to  fall  under  three  general  groups,  and  is  so 
arranged  in  the  departmental  statement.  *Group  A,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature:  tGroup  B,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and 
History;  tGroup  C,  Mathematics  and  Science.  No  course  is 
given  unless  elected  by  as  many  as  three  students.  Subjects 
starred  in  the  catalogue  must  be  carried  through  the  whole 
year,  otherwise  these  courses  will  not  count  toward  a  degree. 
Students  who  elect  work  under  the    group   system  will   be 

\  For  required  work  in  Physical  Training,  see  page  74. 
*pp  40-52;  fpp  53-60;  fpp  61-67. 
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required  to  complete  college  courses  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  and  will  then  be  granted  degrees 
under  conditions  as  follows  : 

I  When    of   the    one  hundred  and  twenty  hours    required, 

as  many  as  sixty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A;  as  many 
as  fifteen  hours  in  Group  B;  and  as  many  as  twenty-five 
hours  in  Group  C;  and  provided  that  six  three  hour 
courses  or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one 
department  and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  aver- 
age stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred. 

II  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 

many  as  forty-six  hours  have  been  in  Group  A;  as  many 
as  ten  hours  in  Group  B;  and  as  many  as  forty-four  hours 
in  Group  C;  and  provided  that  six  three  hour  courses 
or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  average 
stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred. 

III  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A;  as  many  as 
forty  in  Group  B;  and  as  many  as  twenty  in  Group  C; 
and  provided  that  six  three  hour  courses  or  their  equiv- 
alent shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and  that 
in  these  courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not 
fallen  below  a  grade  of  C;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  conferred. 

Students  arranging  an  Arts  course  by  the  group  system, 
and  preparing  to  take  the  College  Graduate  Professional 
Certificate  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  80,  may  omit 
three  hours  in  Group  C,  and  Science  students  preparing  to 
take  this  certificate  may  omit  three  hours  in  Group  A. 

Students  in  any  course  wishing  credit  for  subjects  studied 
outside  of  college  will  be  granted  such  credit  upon  examina- 
tion. 


Students  in  either  Arts  or  Science  Courses  who  show 
proficiency  in  their  work  are  granted  honors  of  distinction, 
as  follows  :    summa  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,    cum  laudc. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  upon  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  of  this  or 
any  other  approved  college,  who,  after  graduation,  has  pur- 
sued one  year's  study  at  the  college  or  two  years  study  in 
absentia. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  choose,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty,  or  with  its  approval,  one  major  and  two 
minor  subjects.  An  examination  on  these  subjects  and  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  independent  in- 
vestigation on  the  major  subject  will  be  required. 

Application  for  assignment  of  work  for  this  degree  should 
be  made  before  the  spring  recess  of  the  j^ear  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


BY 


DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENT 


GROUP  A 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  has  for  its  end 
three  distinct  though  allied  results  in  the  student's  educa- 
tion ;  first,  ease  and  energy  in  English  composition ;  sec- 
ondly, an  historical  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  and 
thirdly,  a  general  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
with  the  influences  which  have  directed  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment. These  results  are  sought  severally  through  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  of  the  English  language,    and   of  English 

literature. 

RHETORIC 

i     Narration  and  Description 

Drill  in  oral  expression,  training  the  student  to  coherent  speech. 
Drill  in  the  art  of  rapidly  grasping  thought  conveyed  by  the  print- 
ed page.  Abstracts  of  lectures  required.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  successful  narration. 

In  the  second  semester  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  artistic 
composition  of  letters,  in  view  of  a  modern  neglect  of  a  graceful 
art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Required  for  freshmen. 

ia     Exposition 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  expository  writing.  Practice  in 
analysis  of  expository  articles  and  in  the  writing  of  essays  and 
book  reviews. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Elective  for  sophomores . 
ib    Newspaper  Writing 

A  study  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  newspaper  writing. 
Discussion  of  printed  articles,  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  news 
articles  and  of  editorials 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  after  2a. 
3    The  Short  Story 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  short  story  and  of  the  principles  of 
its  construction.  Reading  and  analysis  of  representative  short 
stories.     Practice  in  the  planning  and  writing  of  stories. 

Tzvo  hours  second  semester,  elective  with  or  after  second  semester 
of  English  2  and  of  Literature  2.     Alternate  with  5  and  given  j 
1914-15. 
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4  Argumentation  * 

The  distinct  aim  of  this  course  is  to  induce  a  forcible  literary 
style,  by  means  of  placing  stress  upon  an  exact  and  definite  rela- 
tion and  order  in  the  ideas  the  student  has  to  present.  Students 
are  advised  to  select  for  their  briefs  and  f orensics  lines  of  investiga- 
tion already  pursued  with  other  college  courses.  ( Note  the  state- 
ment under  Economics,  p.  56.)  In  the  first  semester,  three  finished 
briefs  are  presented  in  manuscript,  in  the  second  semester,  three 
finished  briefs  and  three  f orensics. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  junior  elective,  open  to  seniors. 

5  The  Novel 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  distinct  form  of  art  with  consideration 
of  its  position  in  modern  life  and  literature.  Reading  of  repre- 
sentative works. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  2  and  Lit- 
erature 2.     Alternate  with  j  and  given  1915-16. 

6  Seminary  in  English  Teaching 

Examinations  of  publications  dealing  with  ideals  and  with  meth- 
ods. Seminary  reports  on  the  practical  questions  likely  to  arise 
in  teaching  the  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  literature  of  English  in  the 
preparatory  schools. 

One  hour  the  first,  two  hours  the  second  semester,  elective  for 
seniors. 

7  Theories  of  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  true  field  of  poetry,  dramatic,  epic, 
and  lyric,  based  on  the  theories  of  the  best  critics  from  Plato  to 
George  Meredith. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  who  have  fin- 
ished Literature  2. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 
1    Old  English 

Study  of  Old  English  Grammar,  readings  from  selected  prose 
and  poetry;  before  the  close  of  the  year  Beowulf  is  studied  and  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Emerson,  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  Other  texts  used  are  :  Cook,  First  Book  on  Old 
English  ;  Sievers-Cook,  Grammar  of  Old  English  ;  Wyatt,  Beowulf. 
Three  hours  first  semester,  one  hour  second  semester ,  elective  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 
4 
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2    Old  and  Middle  English 

An  historical  study  of  the  English  language,   Cynewulf,  Lang- 
land,  and  Chaucer. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  I. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  course  in  English  literature,  throughout,  is  expected  to  aid  the 
cultivation  of  literary  appreciation  through  the  continuous  exercise  of 
the  critical  faculty.  The  student's  private  judgment  is  revised  by  class 
criticism  and  questioning  until  she  reaches  for  herself  some  just  conclu- 
sion upon  the  work  under  discussion.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  course 
progresses  she  will  gain  the  power  to  make  her  conclusions  less  and  less 
partial  and  imperfect,  and  that  she  will  finally  acquire  such  literary  in- 
sight, as  well  as  such  weli-founded  confidence  in  iier  own  judgment,  as 
will  make  her  an  intelligent  and  an  independent  critic  and  appreciator  of 
literature. 

i    General  Reading  Course 

British  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year  required  of  freshmen. 

2  Historical  Course 

This  course  is  planned  to  develop  the  idea  of  historical  continu- 
ity and  evolution,  in  the  literary  works  of  a  people.  Typical  works 
of  representative  authors  are  used,  reference  is  made  to  social  and 
literary  histories,  biographies,  and  works  of  criticism. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1  and  required 
before  the  following  electives. 

3  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  classic  school  and  the  transition,  Dry  den  to  Wordsworth. 
One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  2.     Alternate  with  6> 
and  given  in  1914-15 . 

4  Romanticism 

English  romantic  poetry,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats, 
and  Shelley. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2.  Alternate  with 
5,  and  given  1913-14. 
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5  MILTON* 

An  intensive  study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year ,  elective  after  2.     Alternate  with 
4,  and  given  1914-15 . 

6  Chaucer 

A  careful  study  of  several  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  a  general 
survey  of  Chaucer's  work. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2,  and  English  Lan- 
guage 1.     Alter?iate  with  3,  and  given  1915-16. 

7  Tennyson  and  Browning 

A  critical  study  of  selected  poems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2. 

8  SHAKESPERE 

A  critical  study  of  the  great  tragedies  with  regard  to  plot, 
structure,  and  character  drawing  ;  a  comparative  study  of  them  as 
representing  different  stages  of  artistic  development.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  reveal  the  art  of  the  drama  of  Shakespere. 

^       Two  hours  first  semester ,  elective  for  seniors . 

9  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama 

Lectures  upon  the  evolution  of  dramatic  feeling  and  form  in 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  civilization.  Reading  of  typical 
plays. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors . 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE   AND  LITERATURE. 

The  German  Department  aims,  by  means  of  thorough  and 
accurate  work,  to  make  students  independent  in  the  use  of 
the  language  and  thus  prepared  to  assimilate  the  productions 
of  the  best  German  authors.  In  order  to  increase  the  inter- 
est, lectures  are  given  in  connection  with  the  works  read, 
and  in  advanced  classes  historical  lectures  are  given — these 
being  intended  as  a  background  for  the  literature;  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  writing  of  German  essays.  They 
are  considered  a  test  of  the  student's  ability  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  instruction  received,  and  are  a  part  of  the 
examination   work.     German  is  the   language   of  the   class 
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room.  Thus  in  various  ways  the  student  is  carried  into  the 
realm  of  German  life  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  the  German  people. 

i     Eeementary  German  * 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner ;  Guerber,  Marchen  und  Erzahlun- 
gen;  Zschokke,  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug;  Hillern,  Hoher  als  die 
Kirche  ;  Storm,  Immensee;  Holzwarth,  Gruss  aus  Deutschland. 
Exercises  in  conversation  and  composition  based  on  the  texts  read. 
Some  German  poems  are  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  Intermediate  German 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  (continued);  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,  Hermann  and  Dorothea  ;  Freytag,  Die  Journalisten. 
Exercises  in  conversation  based  on  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland.  Ger- 
man essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing German  in  minimum  requirement. 

3  GOETHE  AND  SCHIU,KR 

German  lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  each  ;  critical  study 
of  Goethe's  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;  Schiller's  Wallenstein. 
General  survey  of  German  Literature  from  its  beginning  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Harris,  German  Prose  Composition.  German 
essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing German  in  the  classical  course. 

4  Lessing  and  Goethe 

(a)  German  lectures  on  Lessing 's  life  and  works;  critical  study  of 
Nathan  der  Weise.  General  survey  of  German  Literature  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Advanced 
German  prose  composition  ;  conversation  on  current  topics  ;  Ger- 
man essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

(b)  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  selections 
from  Part  II. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3 . 

5  Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

(a)     Essayists  and  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Heine, 

Die  Harzreise;     Frej'tag,    Die    verlorene    Handschrift.     German 

lectures  on  the  history  of  Germany.     German  conversation  based 

on  Kron's  Daily  Life.     German  addresses  and  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4. 
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(b)  Course  in  methods.  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  ;  careful 
review  of  the  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching ;  observations 
in  High-schools.  Conversation  based  on  Scheffel's  Ekkehard. 
German  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  second  semester ,  eleqtive  after  (a) . 

6  Middle  High  German 

Critical  study  of  Das  Nibelungenlied  and  the  poems  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

7  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(a)  Reading  of  representative  works  of  Grillparzer,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann,  and  Wagner. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

(b)  Practical  training  in  the  Direct  Method  of  Modern  Language 
instruction. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

8  Scientific  German 

One  hour  second  semester ;  elective  after  5. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature  and  also  to  give  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  French  language  spoken  and  to  learn  to  speak  it  them- 
selves. In  courses  1  and  2  the  French  language  is  largely 
used  in  class  instruction.  In  the  other  courses  all  lectures 
are  given  and  all  studies  carried  on,  in  French. 

i     Elementary  French* 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair  (30  lessons);  Bruce,  Grammaire 
francaise.  Texts:  Perrault,  Fairy  Tales;  Daudet,  Selected  Stories; 
Ivabiche  and  Martin,  lye  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Talbot,  Le 
Francais  et  sa  Patrie.  Dictation,  memorizing,  and  practice  in 
speaking. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

2    Intermediate  French 

Syntax,  composition,  and  memorizing.  Texts:  Hugo,  Quatre- 
vingt-treize;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'  ennuie;  Daudet,  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascou ;  Lamartine,  Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing French  in  minimum  requirement.     Elective  after  1. 
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General  Reading  Course 

Sketch  of  French  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Texts:  Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  L'  Avare; 
Racine,  Andromaque;  Duval,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Francaise; 
France,  Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami.  Practical  exercise,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, French  syntax  and  composition.  French  essays  are  required. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing French  in  the  classical  course. 

French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

First  Semester — Lyric  Poetry.  Lectures  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  school.  Text :  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics.  Second  Semester — The  novel  and  the  drama.  Texts: 
Hugo,  Les  MiseVables;  and  Ruy  Bias;  Musset.  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  l'amour.     French  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  through  the  year,  elective  after  3 .  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  elected  with  8. 

Modern  French  Literature 

Balzac,  Renan,  Zola,  Rostand,  Loti.  Lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  eaclh  Texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Rostand,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac;  Renan,  Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse;  Zola 
Selections  edited  by  Cameron;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4.     Alternate  with  7 . 

French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  Drama:  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  drama.  Texts:  Vol- 
taire, Zaire;  Marivaux,  Jeu  de  1'  Amour  et  du  Hasard;  Sedaine,  Le 
Philosophe  sans  le  savoir;  Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville; 
Lesage,  Turcaret. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4.     Alternate  with  7 . 

French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  period.  Texts  :  Corneille 
Polyeucte;  Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre;  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope;  Boi- 
leau,  Choix  d'  Epitres  et  de  Satires;  LaFayette,  La  Princesse  de 
Cleves;  LaBruyere,  Les  Caracteres.     Essays  required. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4.  Alternate  with 
5  and  6.     Given  in  igi5-i6. 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Oral  and  written  work.  Text:  French  Composition  by  Grand- 
gent.     Special  attention  given  in  this  course  to  letter  writing. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  4. 
Students  taki?ig  Secretarial  Course  are  advised  to  elect  this  class. 


9    Teachers  Course 

French  pronunciation  and  oral  practice  in  reading  prose  and 
poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  branches  of 
the  language.  A  study  of  phonetics.  Text:  Geddes,  French  Pro- 
nunciation. Review  of  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching.  Dis- 
cussion of  text  books  and  methods  of  teaching  French.  Study  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  of  Heath's  Methods  of 
Teaching  Modern  Languages.  Model  lessons  are  required  as  well 
as  essays. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4-  and  8. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  pronuncia- 
tion, and  on  such  mastery  of  the  grammar  as  shall  lead  to  a 
ready  and  accurate  reading-  knowledge. 

i    Elementary  Italian* 

Italian  Grammar,  Grandgent;  Short  Stories,  Wilknis  and  Altroc- 
chi;  De  Amicis,  Cuore;  Goldoni,  La  Locandiera;  Manzoni,  I  Prom- 
essi  Sposi. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  Latin  in  college. 

2  Literature  oe  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 

Selections  from  Dante,  La  Vita  Nuova,  La  Divina  Commedia  ; 
Petrarca,  Rime  Scelte  ;  Boccaccio,  Novelle  Scelte. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

i     Elementary  Spanish* 

All  Spanish  Method.  Hall;  Spanish  grammar,  Olmsted  and  Gor- 
don; Spanish  Reader,  Turrell. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2.    Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Alarc6n,  Galdos,  Vald£s. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

3  Commercial  Spanish 

This  course  will  be  conducted  largely  in  Spanish.  Students 
will  be  trained  to  attend  to  business  correspondence,  and  will 
acquire  a  business  vocabulary. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  I  and  2. 
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LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  to  form  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chief  masterpieces  of  Roman  literature, 
and  to  gain  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  classical 
life  and  thought  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  modern 
world.  While  prominence  must  always  be  given  to  the 
detailed  study  of  the  language,  the  work  is  progressive 
in  character,  and  increased  attention  is  paid  in  the  more 
advanced  courses  to  matters  of  history  and  literature.  Espe- 
cial consideration  is  given  to  the  needs  of  prospective 
teachers, 
i    Livy 

Book  XXI,  with  portions   of  other  books.     Prose  composition 

and  review  of  the  leading  constructions  of  syntax.     Parallel  studies 

in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Three  hours  first  semester ,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

2  Horace 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Study  of  lyric  prosody. 
Lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

3  Literature  of  the  Early  Empire 

Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  and  the  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  Roman  public  and  private  life 
under  the  Empire. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 

4  Roman  Eeegy  and  Pastorae  Poetry 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Vergil's  Eclogues  or  Georgics. 
History  of  the  development  of  elegiac  and  pastoral  poetry. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 

5  Latin  Literature 

The  development  of  Latin  literature  is  traced  by  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  prescribed  readings  in 
standard  histories  of  Roman  literature  and  in  poetical  versions. 
Short  illustrative  selections  covering  the  range  of  the  literature  are 
also  read.     Essays  and  reports  of  reading. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  or  seniors;  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  for  sophomores. 
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Roman  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Plantus  and  Terence.  The  treatment  is 
mainly  literary,  with  some  attention  to  meters  and  ante-classical 
syntax.  Lectures  on  Roman  comedy,  and  the  preparation  of 
special  papers  by  the  class. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
LETTERS  OF  ClCERO 

The  letters  read  are  selected  chiefly  to  illustrate  Roman  private 
life  and  manners  and  Cicero's  relation  to  his  personal  friends,  al- 
though a  few  letters  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  political  and 
historical  value.  Reports  and  studies  upon  topics  connected  with 
Roman  social  conditions  under  the  Republic. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Alternate  with  6;  omitted  in  1915-16. 

Teachers'  Course 

A  careful  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  authors  who  are  studied  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  Illustrative  and  sight  reading  in  Cicero's  orations  and  in 
Vergil's  Aeneid  is  taken  up,  and  attention  is  also  given  to  a  review 
of  Latin  forms,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  the  general  philology 
of  the  language.  Some  practical  exercises  in  instruction  are  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  class  under  direction  and  criticism. 

Two  hours  first  semester ;  elective  for  seniors . 

Practical  Exercises  in  Latin 

Prose  composition  and  sight  reading  with  special  studies  in  the 
Latin  language. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
For  Roman  Archaeology,  see  page  6o. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND    LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  phases  of  Hellenic  life  as 
interpreted  through  the  language,  literature,  and  art  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  place  of  Grecian  civilization  in  human  history,  and  of 
its  contribution  to  the  elements  of  our  modern  life.  Empha- 
sis is  laid  at  first  upon  the  study  of  the  language  as  the  key 
to  the  literature,  but  in  the  later  years  of  study  the  dis- 
tinctively literary  side  is  made  prominent. 
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i    Plato  and  Homer 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  works  of 
Plato  and  from  Xenophon;  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Re- 
view of  Attic  syntax,  exercises  in  composition  and  translation  at 
sight.     Outline  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing Greek,  and  open  to  any  student  satisfying  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Greek. 

2  The  Orators  and  Aristophanes 

Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  and 
a  study  of  Attic  oratory.  The  Acharnians  and  the  Clouds,  with 
a  study  of  Attic  comedy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted  course  i. 

3  The  Historians  and  Tragedians 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Sophocles,  Anti- 
gone; Euripides,  Medea  or  Bacchae. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  Jor  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  i. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

4  Plato,  or  Lucian 

In  connection  with  Plato  a  study  is  made  of  the  literary  form 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  connection  with  Lucian  consideration 
is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
in  the  later  age. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

5  Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets.  The  study 
is  chiefly  literary  and  historical,  but  some  attention  is  given  to  the 
types  of  Greek  meters,  and  to  Greek  music. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

6  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  expect  to  be- 
come teachers.  It  includes  the  study  of  special  topics  in  Greel 
syntax  and  the  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Xenophon  an< 
Homer.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  study  of  the  philology  of  the 
Greek  language  and  upon  practice  in  the  art  of  translation.  Dis- 
cussions are  held  on  methods  of  criticizing  translations  and  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  translation;  also  on  the  methods  o\ 
teaching  Greek  prose  composition  with  special  reference  to  drill  in 
paradigms  and  to  the  development  of   the   rules  of  Attic  syntax. 
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Suggestions  are  also  given  as  to  the  use  by  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  of  illustrative  material  from  literature,  history,  art  and 
archaeology. 

Elective  for  seniors,  hours  to  oe  arranged. 

7  Elementary  Greek  * 

Greek  grammar.     Anabasis,    Book   i,   or  other  easy  selections. 
Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek  as  a 
third  language. 

8  Elementary  Greek  (Continued) 

Selections  fromXenophon,  Plato  and  the  New  Testament;  Homer. 
Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.     Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek  as 
a  third  language. 
For  Greek  Archaeology,  see  p.  59. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  promote  a  scholarly 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  furnish  a  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  origin,  date,  form,  literary  features, 
contents,  and  environment  of  the  different  books,  and  the 
light  which  recent  discovery  throws  upon  Bible  history  and 
interpretation.  This  will  be  effected  by  an  inductive  study 
of  the  text,  comparing  the  religious  thought  of  the  different 
periods  of  Hebrew  history  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  mon- 
uments and  contemporary  literature  of   other  nations. 

1  Bible  Outlines 

A  general  survey  of  the  literature,  personalities  and  setting  of 
the  first  part  of  Old  Testament  history. 

One  hour  first  semester,  required  of  freshmen . 

2  Bible  Outlines 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course  for  the  closing  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  start  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  outlined 
in  the  New  Testament. 

One  hour  second  semester,  required  of  freshmen. 
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The  Formation  of  the  Bible 

A  study  of  the  gradual  gathering  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
into  a  fixed  Canon;  of  the  versions  culminating  in  the  American 
Standard;  and  especially  of  the  various  types  of  literature  in  the 
Bible — history,  romance,  drama,  law,  prophecy,  oratory,  poetry. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1.  {Alternate  with  5. 
Not  offered  1915-16.) 

The  Life  of  Jesus 

A  survey  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
Hebrew  nation  and  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  close  study 
of  His  personality  as  pictured  in  the  four  Gospels. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1. 
Bible  Economics 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  Bible  to  the  problems  of 
economics  and  sociology,  and  especially  of  the  bearing  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  on  these  problems.  Some  of  these  problems 
are  wealth,  poverty,  land,  war,  labor,  capital,  civic  corruption, 
citizenship,  crime,  race  problems,  and  child  labor. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1. 


GROUP  B 
PHILOSOPHY  AND   HISTORY 


PHILOSOPHY 

Each  of  the  subjects  comprised  within  the  department  of 
philosophy  has  its  special  aims;  yet,  as  their  being  so 
grouped  would  signify,  there  are  certain  general  aims  char- 
acteristic of  this  whole  group  of  distinctively  cultural  studies. 
These  are  the  broadening  and  enriching  of  the  mind  by  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  and 
their  contributions  to  thought,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  mental  and  moral  nature,  and  mental  discipline  of  a  kind 
different  from  that  afforded  by  mathematical,  scientific,  or 
language  studies. 
i    Logic 

Creighton,  An  Introductory  Logic.  This  is  an  elementary  course 
in  the  forms  and  laws  of  reasoned  thinking,  deductive  and  induc- 
tive. The  course  includes  also  a  brief  study  of  the  nature  of 
thought  and  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  later 
philosophical  study. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

2    Psychology 

Pillsbury,  Essentials  of  Psychology;  and  Seashore,  Elementary 
Experiments  in  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  elementary  mental 
processes  and  their  combinations  in  the  complex  forms  of  mental 
activity.  Care  is  taken  to  point  out  those  facts  and  principles  that 
have  intimate  relation  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  such  subjects  as  mental  development,  atten- 
tion, apperception,  habit,  memory,  association,  theories  and  analysis 
of  action.  A  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  experimental  work  of  a 
simple  sort,  including  experiments  in  sensation,  perception,  affec- 
tive tone,  attention,  association,  and  memory.  Each  student  is 
required  to  prepare  a  note  book  showing  the  methods  and  results 
ot  such  experiment. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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3  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Hibben,  Problems  of  Philosophy.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
two-fold:  To  prepare  students  who  expect  to  take  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  philosophy  to  do  that  work  more  intelligently  and 
therefore  more  profitably;  and  also  to  afford  to  students  not 'in- 
tending to  take  other  work  in  philosophy  some  general  knowledge 
of  philosophical  problems  and  the  various  solutions  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
readings. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

4  History  op  Philosophy 

Rogers,  Student's  History  of  Philosophy.  This  course  aims  to 
give  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophical  thought,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Instruction  is  given  in  lectures,  supplemented 
by  careful  reading  of  the  text  book  and  portions  of  many  other 
standard  works,  both  histories  of  philosophy  and  philosophical 
classics. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

5(a)     History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  ancient  systems  of  thought 
with  more  fullness  and  detail  than  the  more  general  course  allows. 
Windelband's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Fairbanks'  First 
Philosophers  of  Greece,  Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophers,  and 
Zeller's  works  on  the  various  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  are  used 
for  reference  books.  Considerable  portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  read  by  the  class. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

(b)    History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  modern  philosophy.  The  work 
includes  lectures  and  readings  selected  from  the  works  of  modern 
philosophers.  Members  of  the  class  are  occasionally  required  to 
prepare  papers  on  special  subjects. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

6    Ethics 

Seth,  Ethical  Principles.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  conduct 
and  the  types  of  ethical  theory  in  their  historical  development. 
Class  discussion  of  practical  problems  is  encouraged. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  and  juniors.  , 
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EDUCATION 

i    History  of  Education 

A  topical  study  of  educational  systems  and  theories,  based  upon 
various  standard  histories  of  education,  such  as  those  of  Monroe, 
Graves,  Compayre,  Williams,  Painter,  Davidson,  Seeley.  The 
work  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  collateral  readings,  and  re- 
ports prepared  and  rendered  by  members  of  the  class. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

2  PEDAGOGY 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  practical  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  methods  of  teaching.  A  text  book  is  used  as  the  basis  of  study, 
but  the  work  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  range  of  any  one  book. 
On  the  contrary  an  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
views  of  the  best  authorities  on  educational  matters,  to  stimulate 
an  intelligent  interest  in  educational  periodicals,  and  to  encourage 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  various  problems  re- 
lating to  our  public  schools.  The  course  comprises  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  reports  of  collateral  readings  and  of  visits  to  schools. 
Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  Psychology. 

3  Educational  Classics 

This  is  a  reading  course  under  careful  supervision  and  is  intend- 
ed to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  chief  educational  works 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  modern  times.  Painter's  Great 
Pedagogical  Essays  is  made  the  basis  of  study;  but  this  is  largely 
supplemented  by  readings  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
from  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Kant,  Froebel, 
Spencer  and  other  moderns.  Students  are  required  to  take  care- 
ful notes  and  from  time  to  time  to  submit  oral  and  written  reports. 

Two  hours  first  or  second  semester.  It  is  advised  that  this 
course  be  preceded  by  History  of  Education. 

4  Observation  of  Methods 

Every  candidate  for  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate 
from  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  required  to  do  twenty  hours  work  in  observation  of  methods 
in  grammar  or  high  schools.  This  work  is  under  careful  direction 
and  supervision  and  is  of  great  practical  value. 
Note — For  specialized  courses  in  methods  see  statements  of  teachers 
courses  offered  in  the  various  departments. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  economic  and  social 
science  and  to  afford  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
problems  attracting  public  interest.  It  will  be  the  endeavor 
to  develop  the  habit  of  impartial  investigation  and  independ- 
ent judgment,  while  providing  the  training  and  discipline 
which  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if 
two  or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  are  based  upon 
subjects  approved  by  the  instructor  in  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology. 

i    United  States  Government 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  actual  working  government  of  the 
nation  and  state.  This  includes  not  only  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions, but  also  the  extra-constitutional  institutions,  such  as 
political  parties  and  their  practices,  international  law,  Supreme 
Court  interpretation,  political  custom  and  tradition,  and  Federal 
and  State  statutes.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  current  political  events  in  the  nation  and  state. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  a  systematic  drill  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  modern  economic  life.  The  subject  of 
wealth  will  be  treated  from  the  aspects  of  production,  consump- 
tion, distribution,  and  exchange.  Among  the  topics  receiving 
special  attention  will  be  natural  resources,  population,  factory 
system,  business  organization,  standards  of  living,  railroads,  labor 
problems,  theories  of  wages,  rent,  interest  and  profits,  value  and 
exchange,  protection  and  free  trade,  taxation,  and  economic  pro. 
grams. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

3  Poverty  and  its  Relief 

This  course  will  give  much  practical  aid  to  those  who  expect  to 
do  social  work.  It  aims  to  establish  the  principles  of  wise  philan- 
thropy by  studying  the  facts  and  conditions,  and  the  individual 
and  social  causes  of  poverty.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
study  and  observation  of  institutions  and  methods  for  relieving 
the  poor. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  thefteshman  year. 
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4  Criminology  and  Penology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  includes  the  extent,  growth, 
classes,  and  causes  of  crime;  crime  in  its  historical,  anthropolog- 
ical, psychological,  and  sociological  aspects;  theory  of  punish- 
ment; the  treatment  of  crime,  especially  the  penitentiary,  capital 
punishment,  conditional  release,  probation,  reformation,  and  in- 
determinate sentence;  and  also  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  etective  after  the  freshman  year. 

5  Sociology 

This  course  treats  that  part  of  sociology  which  deals  with  the 
social  mind  and  its  reaction  upon  the  individual  mind.  It  offers 
an  interpretation  of  contemporary  society  by  revealing  the  laws  of 
public  opinion,  leadership,  mob  mind,  fashion,  conventionality 
custom,  and  innovation.  The  role  of  instincts,  feelings,  and  intel- 
lect, as  social  forces  is  also  considered. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

6  Sociology 

In  this  course  several  contemporary  social  institutions  will  be 
studied  and  analyzed  in  the  light  of  their  present  status,  their  his- 
torical evolution,  and  the  general  sociological  laws  which  affect 
them.  Among  the  problems  thus  considered  will  be  those  of  edu- 
cation, intemperance,  the  race  problem,  the  home,  divorce,  the 
church,  immigration,  women  and  children  in  industry,  and  prob- 
lems of  vice. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

7  Urban  Sociology 

This  course  will  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  growth  of  cities.  It  will  examine  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  traits  of  city  populations  with  the  view  to  es- 
tablishing contrasts  between  city  and  country  elements.  Specific 
problems  of  housing,  congestion,  transportation,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, and  fire  protection,  as  they  exist  in  cities  will  be  studied. 
A  survey  of  the  government  and  management  of  city  affairs  will 
terminate  this  course. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

8  Rural  Problems 

The  method  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 
An  outline  of  it  includes  rural  economics,  rural  education  and 
recreation,  the  rural  church,  and  rural  government. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
5 
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HISTORY 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  history  is  to  give  a  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe  and 
of  America,  as  a  foundation  for  later  specialization,  and  to 
introduce  students  to  a  scholarly  method  of  historical  study. 
The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  broad  conceptions  of  the 
development  and  mutual  relations  of  institutions  and  politi- 
cal conditions  in  different  eras,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  investigation  of  them.  The  method  of  instruction  in- 
cludes lectures  and  recitations  based  on  topical  outlines, 
with  papers,  reports,  and  discussions  based  on  topics  assigned 
for  individual  study, 
i    History  of  Ancient  Europe 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Punic  Wars.  The  Greek  colonies  ;  Sparta 
and  Athens  ;  the  Persian  wars  ;  the  Athens  of  Pericles  ;  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  under  Alexander  and  his  successors  ;  the 
rise  of  Rome  ;  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Two  hours  first  semester;  required  of  freshmen. 

2  History  of  Ancient  Europe   (Continued) 

A  review  of  the  Romans  from  the  opening  of  the  Punic 
Wars  to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  uuder  Constantine.  The 
winning  of  the  West  and  of  the  East;  Pompey  and  Ceasar;  the  rise 
of  the  Empire;  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  period. 

Two  hours  second  semester  ;  required  of  freshmen. 

3  History  of  Europe  (325-1300) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  general  history  of  Europe, 
including  the  barbarian  invasions  ;  the  rise  of  the  new  Rome  ;  the 
shaping  and  development  of  the  Church;  the  rise  and  extension  of 
Mohammedanism  ;  the  growth  of  Frankish  power  and  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  ;  the  feudal  system  ;  the  rise  of  the  new  nations; 
the  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  ;  the  crusades  and 
their  results. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

4  History  of  Europe  (1300-1555) 

The  growth  of  cities;  the  rise  of  the  universities;  the  decline  of 
the  papacy;  the  rise  of  the  humanistic  movement;  the  spread  of 
the  Renaissance;  the  German,  Swiss  and  French  Reformation. 
Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 
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5  English  History  (1485-1688) 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  close  of  the  Stuart  pe- 
riod. This  includes  the  English  Reformation,  the  relations  of 
England  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
Cromwell  period,  the  development  of  social  and  industrial  life,  and 
the  connection  of  England  with  the  Continent  and  with  America. 

Two  hours  first  semester . 

6  English  History  ( 1688-1913) 

From  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  present  time. 
This  includes  the  English  Revolution,  the  expansion  of  England 
under  Parliamentary  goverment,  the  French  and  American  Revo- 
lutions, the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  growth  of  British  Empire, 
the  Victorian  Era,  and  the  England  of  to-day. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 

7  American  History  before  1789 

Lectures  and  discussions  are  combined  with  assigned  work  in 
text-book  and  library.  The  subject  is  treated  in  its  broad  outlines 
from  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious  points  of  view. 

Three  hours  first  semester ;  elective  for  seniors,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor,  for  juniors. 

8  American  History  since  1789 

This  course  has  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  become  teachers  of  history.  Suggestions  in  teaching  and 
lectures  on  methods  are  a  part  of  the  work.  Some  attention  is 
given  to  historical  writers  with  critical  appreciation  of  their  im- 
portance. A  general  review  is  given  of  the  field  of  American  his- 
tory under  the  Constitution,  with  special  analysis  of  the  period 
leading  up  to,  and  including,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Three  hours  second  semester;  elective  for  seniors,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor,  for  juniors . 


ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 

1    Lectures  and  Studies  in  Greek  Archaeology 

The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  (b)  a  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Acropolis;  the  minor  arts,  especially  vase-painting. 
(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years  ;  (b)  is  given  in  1915-16. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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2  Lectures  in  Roman  Life  and  Archaeology 

The  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  auxiliary  reading.  By 
way  of  illustration,  books,  photographs,  and  stereopticon  slides 
are  used.  The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Romans  with  especial  illustrations  from  the  remains  of  Pompeii; 
(b)  a  study  of  the  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years;   (b)  is  given  in  1915-16. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

3  Studies  in  Architecture 

Studies  in  the  growth  of  architectural  forms  of  the  simpler  and 
more  massive  kind  leading  to  a  study  of  the  rise  of  the  Gothic 
Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  of  Europe.  Special  attention  to  English 
Cathedrals. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors.  Alter- 
nate  with  4  and  given  in  19/4-/5. 

4  Modern  Painters 

One  hour  second  semester,  alternate  with  3  and  given  1915-16. 
Elective  for  seniors  or  juniors . 


CROUP  C 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 


MATHEMATICS 
i    Soud  Geometry* 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
covers  the  study  of  the  sphere  in  its  relation  to  Geometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  for  freshmen. 

2  COU,EGE  ALGEBRA 

Three  hours  second  semester \  for  freshmen. 

3  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 

Plane  and  spherical. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 

4  Higher  Algebra 

Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 

5  Analytic  Geometry 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4. 

6  Analytic  Geometry 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  5. 

7  Calculus* 

Differential  and  Integral. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective  after  6. 

8  Teachers  Course  in  Mathematics 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Elective  for  seniors  after  3  and  4. 

9  Mathematical  Astronomy* 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  Surveying  and  Nautical 
Astronomy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  for  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  college  mathematics. 


^Students  who  do  not  offer  Intermediate  Algebra  for  entrance,  must 
make  up  this  condition  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Popular  Astronomy 

This  course  is  descriptive,  historical,  and  non- mathematical 
in  character.  The  aim  is  to  supply  useful  information  and  to  aid 
those  who  may  teach.  The  principal  constellations  are  considered 
and  simple  directions  are  given  for  locating  the  mote  prominent 
stars.  A  limited  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  observatory  and  a 
study  is  made  of  the  surface  features  of  the  suu,  moon  and  planets. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Nautical  Astronomy 

This  course  is  observational  and  mathematical  in  character. 
Work  with  the  telescope  and  transit  is  required.  Many  problems 
are  worked.     May  be  combined  with  Mathematics,  9. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  for  seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted mathematics  6. 
Astronomical  Problems 

This  course  prepares  students  to  solve  numerical  problems  in 
Astronomy. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  those  who  have  passed 
Mathematics  6  and  Astronomy  1. 


CHEMISTRY 
General  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  and  properties 
of  the  more  important  non-metals  and  their  compounds ;  also  a 
similar  study  of  the  more  common  metals.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two  class  periods. 
Fee,  $2.00  each  semester. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  separation  of  the 
metals  and  the  detection  of  the  more  important  acids.  The  writing 
of  oxidation  and  reduction  equations  is  taken  up  and  much  prac- 
tice given  in  equation  writing.  The  determination  of  the  compo- 
sition of  unknown  substances  also  forms  a  part  of  the  work.  The 
last  third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  quantitative  work.  The 
student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance  and  in 
the  preparation  and  use  of  standard  solutions.  Practice  is  given 
in  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  Two  laboratory  periods.  One  class  period. 
Fee,  $4.00  each  semester. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1. 
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Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  purpose  and 
inclination  of  the  student.  Agricultural  analysis,  such  as  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products.  Select  determinations  from 
Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Analysis  of  alloys,  minerals  of 
copper,  zinc,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  the  analysis 
of  milk,  butter,  baking  powders  and  food  stuffs.  Sanitary  chem- 
ical analysis  of  water.  The  detection  of  preservatives  and  coloring 
matter  in  milk  and  foods.  The  U.  S.  official  methods  are  used  as 
the  basis  of  all  analytical  work. 

Elective  after  2,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  typical  methods  of  preparation  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  com- 
pounds are  presented.  Part  of  the  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  which  are  essential  in  the 
study  of  foods.  The  composition  of  foods  and  the  methods  used 
in  their  analysis  are  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Lectures,  re- 
citations and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two  class 
periods.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  or  7,  but  students  are 
advised  to  precede  this  course  by  2. 
Chemistry  of  Foods 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  carbohy- 
drates, including  celluloses,  starches,  dextrines,  sugars,  glucoses; 
also  testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  and  sugars;  fats;  proteins — 
including  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  meats;  vinegar;  tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa;  preservatives  and  antiseptics.  Lectures,  recitations  and  la- 
boratory work.  Two  laboratory  periods.  One  class  period.  Fee, 
$4,00. 

Three  hours  second  second  semester,  elective  after  4  and  2. 
Chemistry  of  Textiles 

A  brief  course  which  includes  the  reactions  of  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
flax  and  ramie  fibers.  The  detection  of  finishing  materials  in  tex- 
tiles; analysis  of  wool -cotton,  wool-silk,  and  cotton-silk  fabrics; 
mercerization,  etc.     Laboratory  work.     Fee,  $2.00. 

One  hour  second  semester,  for  students  in  Domestic  Science. 
Physiological  Chemistry 

A  brief  course  comprising  laboratory  experiments  and  demon- 
strations on  fermentation,  respiration,  and  salivary,  gastric,  pan- 
creatic, and  intestinal,  digestion  and  absorption.  Laboratory  work. 
Fee,  $2.00. 

One  hour  first  semester,  for  students  in  Domestic  Science. 
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PHYSICS 
Elementary  Physics* 

This  is  an  elementary  course  intended  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  subject  and  is  accompanied  by  such  experiments  as  best 
illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  the  laboratory  each  student 
performs  such  quantitative  experiments  as  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
class  periods.     One  laboratory  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00 
each  semester . 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity* 

The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  such  general  treatises  as 
Carhart's  College  Physics  and  Ames'  Theory  of  Physics.  Special 
attention  given  to  solution  of  problems. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  after  Physics  1  and 
Mathematics  3. 

Physical  Laboratory 

This  course    comprises  quantitative  physical  measurements   in 

Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.     It 

is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  instruments  and 

«of  the  methods  used  in  experimental  work.     Laboratory  work. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  2. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

General  Biology 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  biology  and  is  preliminary  to  further  work  in 
botany  and  zoology.  It  comprises  a  study  of  plant  ecology,  the 
biology  of  the  cell,  the  biology  of  the  plant,  and  the  biology  of  the 
animal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  structure  and  manipulation  of 
the  microscope.  Two  classes  and  one  field  or  laboratory  section 
weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

Genetics 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  questions 
of  heredity,  which  so  concern  the  biological  world,  are  summarized. 
The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  and  their  influence  upon 
the  individual  and  the  race  as  a  whole  are  considered.  The  course 
should  be  taken  by  all  students  who  major  in  any  biological 
science.     Such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  carriers  of 
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heritage,  variation,  mutation,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
ters, the  pure  line,  segregation  and  dominance,  reversion  to  old 
types  and  the  making  of  new,  and  human  conservation  are  con- 
sidered. 

Two    hours    first    semester.     No   prerequisite.      Open    to   upper 
classmen. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Biology 

Elective  for  students  who  have  completed  the  courses  in  General 
Biology,  Genetics,  Invertebrate  and  Vetebrate  Zoology,  Botany  i 
and  Anatomy  and  Physiology  i  and  who  are  taking  or  have  taken 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Ornithology  and  Entomology.  Students 
are  urged  to  take  the  course  in  Bacteriology,  and  in  Botany  2  and 
3  if  time  permits. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  1  lecture  and  1  period  in  the  laboratory. 
Laboratory  fee  $1.  f>0. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

1  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  special  reading,  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  tissues,  dissection  of  a  mammal,  and  ex- 
periments. Martin's  Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  revised 
edition,  is  used  as  a  text.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods 
weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

2  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  special  senses;  the  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of  hygiene; 
changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization,  and 
health  problems  arising  from  these  changes;  conditions  necessary 
to  the  perfect  state  of  the  body  and  the  activity  of  the  various 
functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury,  degeneration,  and  disease; 
prevention  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic 
means. 

Three  class  periods  weekly,  second  semester.     Electire  after  7 . 

3  Genetics 

See  General  Biology. 


ZOOLOGY 

Invertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  a  series  of  types  of  in- 
vertebrates. Each  form  is  studied  in  its  structure,  physiology, 
life-history,  and  economic  importance.  The  types  are  studied 
comparatively.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  development  and  inher- 
itance.    One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.      0]jen  to  students  who  have  comjdeted 
course  1  or  an  equivalen  t.     Laboratory  fee  $!?.  50. 

Vertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure,  physiology, 
and  life  history  of  the  chief  vertebrate  types,  and  is  comparative 
in  its  nature.  Representative  species  are  studied  in  the  labora- 
tory. Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  text  in  this  and  the 
preceding  course.     One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
1  and  2  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Ornithology 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  A  special  topic  will  be 
assigned  each  student  on  which  a  term  report  will  be  required . 
The  lectures  discuss  the  characters,  relationship,  and  habits  of  our 
American  birds.  Representative  species  are  classified  in  the  la- 
boratory until  the  Easter  recess,  after  which  field  work  is  carried 
on.  The  class  will  have  access  to  the  museum  collection  of  over 
two  thousand  mounted  birds,  native  to  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  India.  One  laboratory  and  one  class  period  weekly. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 
Entomology 

A  stud}'  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  and  families  and  of 
representative  species  of  insects.  The  course  is  economic  in  its 
nature.  Comstock's  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  is  used  as  a 
text.     Two  class  or  laboratory  periods  weekly. 

Second  semester .      Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Ecology  of  Vertebrates 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  classification  and  nomenclature; 
characters  and  relationships  of  groups;  the  habits,  life-histories, 
principles  of  coloration  and  economic  value  of  common  species. 
Laboratory  study  of  representative  species  with  special  study  of 
the  parts  used  in  classification,  and  with  a  view  to  practical  iden- 
tification. 

One  class  and  one  laboratory  period  weekly,  first  semester.  La- 
boratory  fee  $2.00. 


BOTANY 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  underlie  the  processes  of  absorption,  nutri- 
tion, growth,  and  reproduction  in  plants,  and  to  study  compara- 
tively representative  species  of  all  the  great  plant  groups.  Ber- 
gen and  Davis  Botany  will  be  used  as  a  reference  text.  Durand's 
Laboratory  Outline,  second  edition,  will  be  used  in  the  practicums. 
An  herbarium  is  required  and  field  studies  made  One  laboratory 
and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Biology  i  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

Geograhical  Botany,  Taxonomy,    and   Ecology   of  Higher 
Plants 
A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  typical  plants  repre- 
senting the  more  general  groups   of  angiosperms  and  practice  in 
the  identification  of  flowering  plants. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  Botany  1.  Laboratory 
fee  $1.00. 

Histology  of  Plants 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues  of  higher 
plants.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

One  laboratory  'period  weekly,  first  semester;  must  be  preceded  by 
course  1  and  2  or  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  tcith  2.  Laboratory 
fee  $2. 

Bacteriology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  labor- 
atory technique,  such  as  the  preparation  of  culture  medica,  steril- 
ization and  methods  of  studying  bacteria.  It  includes  a  considera- 
tion of  the  true  bacteria,  the  yeasts,  the  molds,  and  the  pathogenic 
protozoa.  The  relationships  of  bacteriology  to  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  foods,  and  to  household  sanitation  and  hygiene 
are  pointed  out.  "Household  Bacteriology"  by  Buchanan  is  the 
text  used  for  class  work,  and  a  laboratory  manual  will  be  required. 
One  class  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester  for  students  in  Biology  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  1  and  Biology  1 . 

Three  hours  second  semester  for  juniors  in  Domestic  Science. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 


GROUP  D 
VOCATIONAL  COURSES 


Courses  which  are  marked  with  the  dagger  in  Group  D  will 
not  count  toward  a  degree  except  when  taken  in  those  voca- 
tional programs   in    which   they   are   assigned. 

THE  HOUSE 
i    Household  Economics! 

Practical  discussions  of  the  equipment  and  care  of  the  house, 
chimneys  and  flues,  proper  partitioning  and  planning  of  the  cel- 
lar; the  cost,  strength,  appearance  durability  and  finish  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  tile,  and  the  most  approved 
piping  for  water,  gas,  sewerage,  and  ventilation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  HOMEMAKERS   COURSE! 

Study  of  home  decoration,  and  furnishing.  Household  budget 
for  clothing  and  food.  Preparing  of  simple  dishes  and  well 
balanced  menus. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $2  50. 

3  Administration  of  Income 

This  course  treats  various  standards  of  living  and  their  cost, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  normal  standard.  A  brief  study  of 
the  home  in  its  relation  to  society  is  made  prior  to  the  main  part 
of  the  course,  which  deals  with  household  accounts,  the  budget, 
and  the  cost  of  efficient  household  administration,  in  its  many 
aspects. 

One  hour  a  week  first  semester. 

FOODS  AND  COOKING 

1     Food  Preparation! 

Lectures  on  food  production  and  manufacture.  Laboratory 
work  in  composition  of  foods,  elementary  cooking,  with  some 
planning  of  simple  menus,  and  serving  of  meals  with  specified 
costs. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $3. 00  each  sem- 
ester. 
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Food  Preparation! 

Advance  work  in  preparation  of  food  and  serving  of  luncheons 
and  dinners.  Practical  problems  in  managing  social  functions 
within  specified  sums. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $5.00  each  sem- 
ester. 
Advanced  Foods 

This  course  continues  cooking  processes  to  develop  skill  and 
efficiency  in  handling  materials  and  apparatus.  Serving  of  meals 
for  special  functions. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $4.00. 

Experimental  Cooking 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  food  preparation  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  systematize  methods  of  work.  The  course 
deals  with  application  of  chemical  and  physical  principles  in  the 
preparation  of  food.  Attention  is  given  to  cooking  processes, 
comparative  cost  of  fuels,  study  of  recipes,  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  material  involved. 

One  hour  second  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $3. 00. 
Marketing! 

A  study  of  foods  in  regard  to  their  qualities,  seasons,  uses,  source 
of  supply,  and  cost.  Storage.  Buying  of  meat,  poultry,  dairy 
produce,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  dry  groceries. 

One  hour  second  semester. 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries 

This  course  describes  the  agencies  and  processes  through  which 
foods  become  available  for  the  uses  of  the  body;  traces  their 
functions  in  the  tissues  and  their  fate  in  metabolism;  determines 
the  food  requirements  of  the  body  under  different  conditions; 
ascertains  the  functions  of  the  different  chemical  elements  in  nu- 
trition and  the  quantity  in  which  they  should  be  supplied  by  the 
food,  and  considers  the  criteria  by  which  we  should  judge  the 
nutritive  value  of  food.  It  further  makes  a  study  of  foods  from 
the  dietary  side,  as  regards  the  planning  of  family  and  institutional 
dietaries.  One  laboratory  period.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
practice  in  planning  dietaries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $3.00 
Chemistry  of  Foods     (See  Chemistry,  p.  63) 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science! 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Science.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  dis- 
cussed. Lesson  plans,  observation  work  and  practice  teaching 
required. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
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HYGIENE 
Personal  Hygiene 

Recitations,  lectures,  and  special  readings.  Discussions  of  in- 
creased personal  efficiency;  benefits  of  regular  exercise,  value  of 
fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  nutritious  food;  dangers  of  the  com- 
mon drinking  cup,  and  roller  towels,  etc. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

LAUNDERING! 

Includes  principles  and  processes  in  laundering,  machinery  for 
domestic  work,  its  cost,  care,  and  use.  Laundering  of  cotton, 
linen,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics.  Care  of  fine  work,  embroidery, 
laces,  etc. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Fee  $1.00 . 
Home  Nursing! 

Includes  proper  treatment  of  accidents,  burns,  cuts,  poisoning. 
Choice  of  room  in  illness;  care  in  contagious  diseases.  Caring 
for  the  sick  when  professional  nurse  is  not  required. 

One  hour  second  semester . 

CLOTHING  AND  SEWING 

Elementary  Principles! 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  stitches. 
Most  of  the  work  is  hand  work,  some  practice  in  machine  sewing. 
Making  of  simple  articles  to  illustrate  plain  stitches,  and  of  a  set 
of  undergarments.  Brief  talks  on  the  durability  and  beauty  of  the 
fabrics  used. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each 
semester. 

Applied  Design! 

This  course  is  expected  to  give  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  design  and  color  as  they  are  related  to  sewing  ;  simple  design 
and  color  arrangement  are  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  their 
application  to  the  work  of  course  I,  but  the  course  is  of  larger 
application.  Simple  practice  work  in  planning  and  finishing  gar- 
ments. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.   Laboratory  fee  Si. 00  each  semester. 

Textiles! 

The  study  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  linen, 
with  laboratory  work  showing  effect  of  the  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture upon  the  product.  Study  of  weaves  and  their  effect  upon  the 
beauty  and  service  of  fabrics.     Patterns  and  their  uses. 

Three  hours  second  semester. 
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Advanced  Work  in  Sewing| 

Patterns,  drafting,  study  of  lines  of  garments,  and  suitability  of 

decoration. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Art| 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Art.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  discussed. 
Lesson  plans,  observation  work,  and  practice  teaching  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

BUSINESS 

Elementary  Business  Law| 

This  course  takes  up  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  busi- 
ness so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  more  common  business  transac- 
tions. A  special  study  is  made  of  contracts,  promissory  notes, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  and  negotiable  paper  in  general,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  agency. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Advanced  Business  Law 

This  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  business  association,  part- 
nerships and  corporations,  rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders, 
sales,  estates,  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  trustees.  The  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of 
litigation  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

BoOK-KEEPINGf 

A  thorough  drill  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  debit  and 
credit  to  the  keeping  of  double  entry  journals,  cash  books  and 
sales  books,  in  posting,  taking  trial  balances,  preparing  balance 
sheets  and  income  statements.  Other  subjects  are  single  entry 
bookkeeping,  ascertaining  losses  and  gains  by  single  entry,  and 
changing  to  double  entry. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Technical  Secretarial  WoRKt 

(a)  Shorthand.  A  drill  in  fundamental  principles  of  shorthand; 
accuracy  is  secured  with  no  effort  for  speed  before  the  second  year. 

(b)  Typewriting.  Use  and  care  of  machine,  mastery  of  the 
keyboard  by  touch,  practice  in  transcribing  shorthand  notes. 

(c)  In  the  second  year  and  thereafter  constant  practice  in  the 
use  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
other  work  of  the  student,  in  writing  up  lecture  courses  and  dis- 
cussions, for  criticism. 

Three  hour*  throughout  the  year. 
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Office  Methods  and  Filing  Systems 

The  student  is  given  instruction  in  office  organization,  corres- 
pondence, indexing,  and  card  systems;  special  stress  being  placed 
upon  methods  of  filing.  Office  systems  in  the  libraries,  charity 
organizations,  and  other  institutions  of  the  city  are  studied.  This 
course  also  gives  consideration  to  the  collection,  compiling,  and 
careful  arrangement  of  statistics. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Business  Management 

This  is  a  study  of  the  commercial  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  The  relation  of  commerce  to  our  political  and  social  ideas. 
Foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  the  states.  The  rise  and  the  use  of 
produce  exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  and  chambers  of  commerce. 
Transportation  in  its  relation  to  trade. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Banking  and  Investments! 

A  study  of  the  theory  of  banking  and  the  organization  and  office 
of  the  national  bank,  and  of  state  and  private  banks,  savings 
banks,  trust  companies.  Bank  statements  and  reports,  and  failures. 
Investments,  stocks  and  bonds,  mortgages,  real  estate,  methods  of 
financing  municipal  undertakings,  trust  and  corporation  finance. 
The  relation  of  investment  to  taxation.  Money  and  credit,  bank 
accounting. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Standards  of  Living  and  Administration  of  iNCOMEf 

The  standards  of  living  in  various  countries  and  in  sections  of 
society  in  our  own  land.  The  relation  of  the  standard  of  living  to 
wages.  The  relation  of  trade  unions  and  co-operative  associations 
to  the  standards  of  living.  The  importance  of  the  higher  standard 
of  living. 

The  administration  of  income  as  regards  the  fixed  standard  of 
living.  The  appropriate  percentage  for  the  several  budgets  of 
house  accounts  as  rated  by  the  amount  of  income  and  the  standard 
of  living. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

ACCOUNTiNG 

The  principles  of  higher  accounting,  including  the  use  of 
columnar  books  and  subsidiary  ledgers  with  controlling  accounts, 
are  considered  in  this  course.  Much  stress  is  placed  upon  revenue 
accounting,  cost-keeping  and  the  handling  of  accruals,  deprecia- 
tion and  bad  debts. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects! 

This  course  is  planned  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  some 
conception  of  the  broader  aims  of  commercial  teaching  in  second- 
ary schools,  an  appreciation  of  such  problems  in  teaching  as  are 
peculiar  to  commercial  subjects  and  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
methods  that  will  produce  the  best  results.  Some  of  the  general 
topics  considered  will  be:  planning  of  commercial  courses  in  sec- 
ondary schools;  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  different  commer- 
cial subjects  with  one  another  and  with  academic  subjects;  proper 
administration  of  a  commercial  department;  equipment;  supple- 
mentary teaching  material;  relation  between  the  commercial  de- 
partment and  the  business  community.  Other  topics  considered 
will  be:  lesson  planning;  conduct  of  recitation;  use  of  supple- 
mentary material;  grading  of  exercises;  use  of  text  books  and 
notebooks;  tests  and  reviews. 

Two  hours  second  semester, 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 

Gfnerai,  Reference  Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  working 
knowledge  of  the  library  and  of  library  usage.  It  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  care  of  books,  the  principles  of  classification,  the 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  scope  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
periodical  indexes,  and  other  reference  books,  and  the  use  of  them 
as  tools  in  the  preparation  of  class  work.  It  includes  also  practical 
exercises  applying  the  principles  and  methods  discussed. 

One  hour,  first  semester,  required  of all  freshmen . 
Library  Administration 

A  course  in  library  administration  will  be  offered  after  i,  prima- 
rily to  those  who  expect  to  teach  where  they  may  have  the  care 
of  a  library. 

One  hour,  second  semester. 


GROUP  E 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND 

ELOCUTION 


PHYSICAL   CULTURE 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  for  free  work  and  light 
gymnastics,  including  work  with  hands,  dumb  bells,  Indian 
clubs,  bar  bells,  and  chest  weights. 

A  thorough  three  years  course  in  aesthetic  dancing  is  given 
consisting  of  series  of  beautiful  rhythmic  exercises  in  which 
movements  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  legs,  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  movements  of  the  body. 

The  exercise  in  gymnasium  is  given  in  classes.  Every 
student  while  exercising  in  the  gymnasium  must  wear  a 
gymnasium  suit  of  the  pattern  prescribed  by  the  director. 
The  movements  executed  are  graded  to  correspond  with 
the  strength  and  advancement  of  the  several  divisions, 
and  are  carefully  chosen  from  various  systems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students.  The  forms  of  exercise,  care- 
fully conducted,  prove  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  bene- 
ficial. Each  student  is  regularly  marked  and  credited  in 
her  gymnasium  work  on  the  basis  of  faithfulness  and  punc- 
tuality. 

There  are  two  graded  courts  for  tennis,  basket  ball  and 
field  hockey.  The  college  encourages  and  the  director  super- 
intends field  sports  of  various  kinds.  All  gymnasium  work 
is  done  under  supervision,  in  order  to  prevent  over  exertion 
on  the  part  of  students. 

The  athletic  association  is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
college  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
physical  culture. 
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The  general  health  of  the  students  is  remarkably  good, 
very  few  cases  of  severe  illness  have  been  known  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  For  proper  care  in  such  slight  ail- 
ments as  may  occur  an  infirmary  is  provided.  It  is  large 
and  open  to  the  southern  sun.  It  is  well  fitted  with  com- 
forts for  the  sick,  and  careful  nursing  through  all  ordinary 
illness  is  given  without  extra  charge. 

The  following  rules  are  enforced: 

Two  periods  of  prescribed  exercise  are  required  each  week  during  the 
college  year. 

A  medical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  each 
student  before  she  will  be  admitted  to  work  in  physical  culture. 

Prescribed  exercise  includes:  aesthetic  dancing,  gymnasium,  hockey, 
basket  ball,  tennis. 

All  prescribed  exercise  except  that  in  the  gymnasium  shall  be  taken 
between  4  and  5:45  p.  m.  on  week  days  except  Saturday,  except  that  ten- 
nis may  be  played  from  3  to  5:15  p.  m. 

A  40  minute  period  of  outdoor  exercise  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  30  min- 
ute period  in  the  gymnasium. 

Choice  is  allowed  the  student  as  to  the  kind  of  exercise  to  be  be  elected 
but  the  student  may  not  alternate  between  indoor  and  outdoor  sports, 
nor  between  gymnasium  and  dancing. 

The  attendance  of  students  for  hockey  and  basket  ball  and  tennis  will 
be  taken  by  the  instructor  on  the  grounds.  Students  will  sign  up  for 
use  of  tennis  courts  on  the  paper  posted  for  that  purpose  on  the  bulletin 
board.     ( East  freshman  hall. ) 

Three  years  credit  in  physical  exercise  is  required  for  graduation. 
Students  are  advised  to  secure  this  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  but 
seniors  may  receive  credit. 

Walking,  track,  and  canoeing  on  the  college  lake  are  encouraged,  but 
are  not  exercises  for  which  official  credit  is  given 

1  General  Practical  Course 

Lectures  upon  hygiene.  The  Emerson  System  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture is  given,  also  the  Swedish  System.  Lectures  upon  physical 
culture.  Fancy  steps  and  marches,  also  exercises  with  dumb  bells, 
Indian  clubs  and  bar  bells.  Rhythmic  movements  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  poise,  grace,  and  freedom  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Two  half  hours,  required  of  freshmen. 

2  Continuation  oe  i 
Folk  dancing.    Figure  marching.     Running.    Gymnastic  games. 

Two  half  hours,  required  after  1. 
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3  Continuation  of  i  and  2 

Two  half  hours,  required  after  2, 

4  Special  Physical  Culture 

A  special  course  for  treating  those  students  physically  unable  to 
do  general  work. 

Two  half  hours. 

5  First  Year  Aesthetic  Dancing 

Fundamental  positions  are  given  in  this  course,  and  some  of 
the  simpler  aesthetic  dances. 

Two  half  hours. 

6  Second  Year  Aesthetic  Dancing 

A  variety  of  exercises  are  given  expressing  different  sentiments 
and  emotions;  grouping  and  posing  for  aesthetic  effect  and  some 
more  difficult  aesthetic  dances. 

Two  half  hours. 

7  Third  Year  Aesthetic  Dancing 

A  continuation  of  5  and  6. 

Two  half  hours. 

ELOCUTION 

The  Emerson  method  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and 
Evolution  of  Expression,  as  used  at  the  Emerson  College  of 
Oratory,  is  the  text  book. 

1  Preparatory  Course 

This  course  deals  with  fundamental  reading.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  standing  position,  articulation,  pronunciation, 
projection,  breath  control,  and  the  correction  of  all  bad  habits 
of  speech.  The  end  to  be  obtained  is  conversational  delivery. 
Readings  are  selected  for  memorizing.  One  private  lesson  is 
given  on  each. 

One  hour  first  semester. 

2  Evolution  of  Expression  and  Literary  Analysis 

Lectures  upon  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  voice.  The 
relations  of  the  vital  and  vocal  organs;  fundamental  conditions  of 
voice  production;  tone  projection,  placing  of  tones;  development 
of  resonance.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  natural  and  free  de- 
livery in  both  committed  work  and  reading.  The  desired  end  is 
to  portray  truthfully  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  Text  book  is 
Emerson's  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vols.  I,  II. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
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3  Continuation  op  2 

A  careful  study  of  the  sixteen  laws  of  evolution,  which  are 
founded  upon  psychological  principles.  As  in  course  2  the  result 
to  be  gained  is  the  power  to  portray  truthfully  the  thought  oi 
the  author.  Text  book  is  Emerson's  Evolution  of  Expression, 
Vols.  Ill,  IV. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2. 

4  Technical  Vocal  Training  and  Gesture 

Breath  control;  tone  projection,  placing  of  tones;  compass;  de- 
velopment of  resonance,  flexibility;  freedom;  smoothness,  purity, 
power,  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  eradication  of  faults  in  use  of  voice. 
Gesture,  French  system.  A  chart  study  of  the  purpose  of  gesture, 
when,  where,  and  why  it  is  used. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

5  Shakespere 

A  study  preparatory  to  the  June  play.  This  course  is  open  to 
all  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  June  play. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 

6  Personal  Development 

(a)  A  course  intended  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study, 
conversation,  social  development,  personality,  and  the  study  of 
recitations  and  pantomimes,  (b)  A  study  of  extemporaneous 
speaking,  (c)  A  study  of  personality  which  aims  to  develop  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective. 

7  Platform  Art 

Platform  deportment;  correct  sitting,  standing,  and  walking;  en- 
trance and  exit;  platform  methods;  plot,  character-study,  and  in- 
terpretation of  scenes  from  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Twelfth  Night, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  Rivals,  with  criticism  and  character 
analysis. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1. 

Note. — (1)  Students  of  the  college  who  desire  to  take  private  indi- 
vidual lessons  in  elocution  or  physical  culture  will  be  charged  $1.50  a 
lesson. 

(2)  Students  of  the  college  who  desire  to  take  private  class  work  in 
elocution  or  physical  culture  will  be  charged  $20.00  a  semester. 
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MUSIC 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Music  is  to  give  the 
best  facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  any  branch 
of  music,  practical  or  theoretical,  and  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice,  and  Harmony. 

Students  who  wish  to  study  music  are  required  to  present 
the  15  units  for  admission,  and  will  be  received  and  instructed 
according'  to  their  advancement.  Such  students  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  course  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures  are  given  during  the  year. 
These  are  free  to  those  connected  with  the  college. 

Students'  recitals  are  given  during  the  year,  which  all 
music  students  are  expected  to  attend. 

THEORETICAL    AND    HISTORICAL    COURSES 

i    Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Intervals  and  Inversions 

Consonance  and  Dissonance,  Major  and  Minor  Diatonic  Scales. 
Chromatic  Scale.  Triads  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Modes.  Inversions. 
Chords  of  Dominant  Seventh  and  Diminished  Seventh.  Preparation  and 
Resolution.  Secondary  Sevenths.  Required  of  Freshmen  pursuing  the 
course  in  Program  V. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

2  Key-Relationship 

Altered  Chords.  Suspensions.  Simple  Harmonization  of  Melodies. 
Modulation  and  Transposition. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

3  Advanced  Harmony 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Counterpoint. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

4  Historical  and  Biographical  Course 

This  will  consist  largely  of  biographical  lectures  with  illustrations 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  will  include  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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PRACTICAL    COURSES 
i     Pianoforte 

General  course,  including  technique,  ( Leschetizsky  method). 
Studies  and  pieces  .according  to  individual  proficiency,  leading  to  Son- 
atas of  Beethoven.  Compositions  by  Schumann,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszty  and  other  great  composers. 

2  Organ 

No  student  is  admitted  to  the  organ  courses  until  she  has  acquired 
a  satisfactory  piano  technique. 

Manual  Studies  in  two,  three,  and  four  voice  parts,  by  Thayer,  Lem- 
meus,  Guilmant,  Ritter  and  others,  beginning  of  pedal  playing  with- 
studies  by  Thayer,  Bvck,  Rinck.  Choral  preludes  and  fugues  by  Bach; 
maderately  difficult  pieces  by  Hesse,  Merkel,  Wely,  Guilmant. 

3  Voice 

The  old  Italian  Method  as  taught  by  William  Shakespeare  of  Lon- 
don, is  the  one  mainly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  singing  voice. 
Technical  drill,  sight  reading,  elementary  studies  of  Sieber,  Concone, 
Marches?;  simple  songs.  Songs  by  the  best  composers.  Simple  scenes 
and  arias  from  operas,  cantatas  and  oratorios. 

4  Violin 

Studies  for  bowing,  intonation,  technique.  Concert  pieces.  Sonatas 
and  Concertos. 

Note — Practical  work  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  theoretical  for  two  years.  Students  in  practical  work 
will  receive  examinations,  and  be  marked  according  to  advance- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  courses.  Practial  courses  are 
subject  to  fees,  as  stated  on  page  24.  Theoretical  courses  are  free 
to  all  students;  In  counting  hours,  one  lesson  a  week  counts 
as  one  hour.  In  all,  sixteen  hours  of  practical  music  may  count 
towards  a  degree,  provided  four  hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit 
is  also  given,  are  taken.  The  student  may  take  further  theoretical 
courses  and  receive  credit. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  VIDA  F.  MOORE,   PH.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy. 

Under  authority  of  special  statute,  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  set  forth  a  course  of 
study  for  training  those  who  are  to  teach,  advising  that  this 
be  given  in  colleges.  A  successful  completion  of  this  course 
entitles  the  college  graduate  to  a  professional  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  This  certificate 
is  valid  for  three  years  in  any  school  in  the  State  of  New 
York  so  far  as  state  laws  are  involved,  and  is  renewable  for 
life  if  the  applicant  can  furnish  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  of  success  in  teaching. 

The  minimum  course  of  special  study  approved  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  must  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Psychology,  general  and  educational,  to  an  extent  equiva- 
lent to  ninety  recitation  periods. 

History  of  education,  and  principles  of  education,  amount- 
ing together  to  the  equivalent  of  ninety  recitations. 

Method  in  teaching,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  sixty  reci- 
tations. 

Observation,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  twenty  recitations. 

For  the  elaboration  of  these  requirements  the  student  is 
referred  to  p.  52  of  this  catalogue.  When  the  required 
conditions  are  met,  the  college  authorities  will  make  the 
formal  statement  required  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
student  'is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,'  'a?id  that 
she  is  of  good  character  a?id  is  tvorthy  to  be  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  state. ' 

The  certificate  thereupon  issued  by  the  Commissioners  is 
termed  a  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate;  it  is 
valid  for  three  years  ajid  may  be  renewed  upon  conditions 
as  stated  above 
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PROGRAMS    FOR    VOCATIONAL    COURSES. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE. 

This  program  is  arranged  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
secure  a  college  course  which  will  enable  them  to  teach 
Home  Economics  in  grades  or  high  school,  or  which  will 
fit  them  to  manage  the  complex  business  of  the  house  with 
more  than  the  usual  intelligence  and  success. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives  except  as  stated 
below. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

15  units,  of  which  14  must  be  as  follows  :  English  3  units, 
Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Modern  Languages  3 
units,  History  1  unit,  Natural  Science  2  units.  Substitutes 
may  be  offered  for  some  of  the  15  units  required  for  entrance 
provided  they  represent  high  school  work  done  and  examina- 
tions passed  during  a  four-year  course  of  college  preparatory 
training  and  provided  also  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  the 
administration  of  the  college;  but  two  units  in  Natural  Science 
must  be  presented,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
these  be  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First   Semester 
English  and  English  Lit- 
erature   3  hours 

Bible i  " 

Modern  Language  ....  3  " 

*I  Chemistry 3  " 

Home  Economics 2  " 

Sewing 2  " 

**Laundering i  " 


Second   Semester 
English  and  English  Lit- 
erature   3  hours 

Bible i  '• 

Modern  Language  ....  3  " 

*I  Chemistry 3  " 

Home  Economics 2  " 

Sewing  .    .  2  " 

**Home  Nursing 1  " 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

English 2  hours 

English  Literature  ....  2  " 

English  History 2  " 

II  Chemistry  ( Qualitative )3  " 

IV  Chemistry    (Organic)  .3  " 

Sewing    and    Design  .    .    .  1  " 

Elective 2  " 


Second  Semester 


English  .        .  ....  2  hours 

English  Literature  ....  2  '• 

English  History 2  " 

II  Chemistry  (Quantitative^  " 

IV  Chemistry  (Foods).  .    .  3  " 

Sewing  and  Design 1  " 

Logic 2  " 

*If  I  Chemistry  is  presented  for  entrance,  Physics  will  be  substituted  in 
the  freshman  year.  If  both  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  presented  at  en- 
trance, Biology  will  be  substituted. 

**One  year  students  may  substitute  the  Homemakers  Course  for 
Laundering  and  Home  Nursing  if  they  so  desire,  but  students  working 
for  the  degree  mnst  at  sometime  complete  the  regular  freshman  schedule 
in  full. 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 


First   Semester 


Modern    Language  ....  3  hours 

Psychology 3     " 

VII  Biology 3     '« 

I  Biology 3     " 

Sewing 2     " 

Foods      2     " 


Second  Semester 


Modern  Language 3  hours 

Pedagogy 2 

Bacteriology 3 

V  Biology 3 

Sewing 2 

Foods 2 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First   Semester 

Nutrition  and  Dietaries.  .  .3  hours 

Teachers  Course 3  " 

Standards  of  Living.  ...  2  " 

History  of  Education  .  .    .  .2  " 

II  Foods 2  " 

Free  Electives 4  " 


Second  Semester 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries  .    .  3  hours 

Teachers  Course 2 

Ed.    Classics 2 

Standards  of  Living.  .    .       2 

Textiles 3 

II  Foods 2 


The  electives  open  in  this  course  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing: Chemistry,  Modern  language  (not  a  beginner's  course).  English 
Literature,  or  it  may  be  chosen  from  the  special  Home  Economics  courses 
listed  pp.  68-71. 

Note — (a)  Students  in  the  four  year  course  in  Home  Economics 
may  take  music  and  count  it  toward  the  degree  to  the  extent  of 
one  Lour  a  semester,  provided  they  shall  first  have  passed  an  examin- 
ation in  Theory  of  Music.  (See  p.  78.)  But  music  may  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics. 
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SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  training  to  women 
desirous  of  entering  secretarial  work,  or  teaching,  and  it  is 
recommended  to  those  who  are  likely  to  have  to  manage 
their  own  property  or  the  property  of  others. 

It  has  been  carefully  planned  to  give  culture  first,  and  sec- 
ondly a  wide  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  business  is  based.  It  is  expected  to  secure  to  the 
young  woman  who  graduates  from  it  so  much  knowledge  as 
shall  save  her  from  the  loss  of  her  means  through  the  more 
common  frauds.  It  should  also  serve  to  direct  her  benev- 
olences through  legitimate  channels  to  worthy  ends,  and 
train  her  to  competent  judgment  in  business  matters.  A 
young  woman  with  such  training  as  is  here  proposed  is  in 
line  for  advancement  should  she  need  to  support  herself. 
Every  man  of  affairs  knows  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  and 
the  desirable  positions  that  await  the  thoroughly  competent 
secretary. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives  except  as  stated 
below. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

Fifteen  units  which  must  be  as  follows :  English  3  units, 
Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language  3 
units,  History  1  unit,  Commercial  Penmanship,  Commercial 
Geography  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  1  unit  each.  Sub- 
stitutes may  be  offered  for  some  of  the  15  units  required 
for  entrance,  provided  they  represent  high  school  work  done 
and  examinations  passed  during  a  four-year  course  of  col- 
lege preparatory  training,  and  provided  also  that  they  are 
satisfactory  to  the  administration  of  the  college. 


First  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature.  . 

I  Bible 

History 

Modern  Language  .    .    .    . 

Hygiene 

United  States  Government 
Elementary  Business  Law 
Typewriting 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Second  Semester 
3  hours       I  English  and  Literature  .  3  hours 

1  "  I  Bible 1     " 

2  '*  History .      2  " 

3  "  Modern  Language    ....  3  " 

1  "  Hygiene 1  " 

2  "  United  States  Government. 2  " 

3  "  Elementary  Business  Law  3  " 

Typewriting 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First    Semester 


English  and  Literature  .    .  4  hours 

Modern  Language 3 

History 2 

Economics 2 

Book-keeping 2 

Advanced  Business  Law.  .  .2 
Typewriting 


Second  Semester 


English  and  Literature  .    .  4  hours 

Modern  Language 3  " 

History •  .    .  2  " 

Economics 2  '" 

Bookkeeping .  2  " 

Advanced  Law 2  " 

Typewriting 


First    Semester 

English 2  hours 

Modern  Language   ....  2 
Psychology.  ....      3 

Sociology 2 

Banking  and  Investments  .  3 

Electives 3 

Stenography 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

I 


Second  Semester 

English 2  hours 

Modern  Language   ....  2  " 

Pedagogy 2  " 

Sociology 2  " 

Banking  and  Investments  .3  " 

Electives 4  " 

Stenography 


First   Semester 


English  Literature  .    . 
Electives  from  Group  B 

Bible  Economics 2 

Business  Management.  .    .  2 

Accounting 2 

Mathematics 2 

Teachers  Course 1 

Stenography 


2  hours 
4 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Second  Semester 
English  Literature  ....  2  hours 
Electives  from  Group  B  .    .  4 

Bible  Economics 2 

Business  Management  .    .  .2 

Accounting 2 

Mathematics 2 

Teachers  Course 1 

Stenography 
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Students  in  the  four-year  Secretarial  Course  may  take  music  and 
count  it  toward  the  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  semester,  pro- 
vided they  shall  first  have  passed  an  examination  in  Theory  of  Music; 
but  music  may  not  be  substituted  for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational 
courses  in  secretarial  work. 

GRADUATE  COURSE  IN  SECRETARIAL  OR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  one  year  course  for  college  graduates  may  be  arranged; 
the  work  will  be  purely  technical.  Graduates  desirous  of 
taking  this  work  should  communicate  with  the  President. 

MUSIC  COURSE 

READING  TO  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  of  musical  ability  who 
wish  to  work  for  a  degree  and  study  music.  The  work 
associated  with  the  music  in  this  course  is  of  such  a  cultural 
character  as  will  best  advance  the  interest  of  the  musical 
student. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

15  units,  as  follows  :  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units, 
Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language  3  units,  History  1  unit, 
and  Natural  Science  2  units,  Music  1  unit;  Substitutes  may 
be  offered  for  some  of  the  15  units  required  for  entrance, 
provided  they  represent  high  school  work  done  and  examina- 
tions passed  during  a  four-year  course  of  college  prepara- 
tory training,  and  provided  also  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
the  administration  of  the  college ;  but  Physiology  must  be 
one  of  the  units  in  Natural  Science. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature  .  3  hours 

I  Bible  .  . 1 

Modern  Language    ....  5 

History 2 

Mathematics,  "I    (one  to  be 
or  Physics,       j      chosen )  .  3 

Hygiene 1 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2 

Theory  of  Music 1 


Second  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature  .  3  hours 

I  Bible 1 

Modern  Language   ....  5 

History 2 

Mathematics,)    (one  to  be 
or  Physics,       J      chosen )  .  3 

Hygiene 1 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2 

History  of  Music 1 
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First   Semester 
English  and  Literature  . 
Modern  Language    .    .    . 

History 3 

Mathematics,  \    (one  to  be 
or  Physics,       J       chosen)  .  3 
Piano,  or  Organ,   or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2 

Theory  of  Music 1 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Second  Semester 

4  hours       English  and  Literature  .    .  4  hours 

5  "  Modern  Language 5 

History 3 

Mathematics  \    (one  to  be 
or  Physics,      J        chosen )  .  3 
Piano,  or  Organ,   or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2 

History  of  Music 1 


JUNIOR 
First   Semester 
English  and  Literature    .    .  4  hours 
Modern  Language    ...      5     " 

History 3     " 

I  Economics 2     " 

Piano,   or  Organ,   or  \ 

Voice,  or  Violin,  I     .    .  2     " 

Advanced     Harmony     orl 

Mathematics,  or  Physics,  I 

or  Economics.  ......   j  2     " 


YEAR 

Second  Semester 
English  and  Literature  .    .  4  hours 
Modern  Language    ....  5     " 

History 3     " 

I  Economics 2     " 

Piano,    or  Organ,  or  "I 

Voice,  or  Violin.         J  ...  2     " 

Advanced     Harmony    or  ^j 

Mathematics,  or  Physics,  > 

or  Economics )  2     " 


SENIOR 
First   Semester 
English  Literature  ....  2  hours 

Modern  Language 4 

Electives  from  Group  B  .    .  4 
Fine  Art  or  Economics  .    .  3 

Science 3 

Piano,    or  Organ,  or 
Voice,  or  Violin, 


YEAR 

Second  Semester 
English  Literature  ....  2  hours 
Modern  Language    ....  4     " 
Electives  from  Group  B  .    .  4     " 
Fine  Art  or  Economics  .    .  3     " 

Science 3     " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or 
Voice,  or  Violin, 


NOTE — Students  pursuing  under  the  group  system  other  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  may  take  music  and  receive  credit  for  practical  music  of 
college  grade  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a  semester,  provided  four  hours 
of  Theory   of   Music,    for  which   also   credit  is  given,  have  been  taken. 
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BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE,  GRADUATED  1914 


Helen  Ammerman 
Lena  Booth 
Edna  Bunce 
Catherine  Fall 
Edith  Howell 


Marian  Ketcham 
Jane  McLallen 
Alice  Rothwell 
Blanche  Ried 
Beatrice  Spiegel 


Helen  Thompson 
Helen  Van  Mater 
Lulu  Williams 


BACHELORS  OF  ART,  GRADUATED  1914 


Mildred  de  Barritt 
t  Amelia  Clark 
*Edna  Dennis 

Harriet  Dorman 

Martha  Elston 

Jean  Estey 

Florence  Fitzherbert 

Lucia  Hall 

Charlotte  Heath 
tBlanche  Holman 

Mabel  Ingalls 


*  Magna  cum  laude. 
t  Cum  laude. 


t  Margaret  Kimball 
t  Marie  Landon 

Alice  Lewis 

Winifred  Lucy 

Eleanor  Maclnerney 

Susan  Maher 

Mary  V.  McCarthy 

Mildred  Morrison 

Mabel  Murray 

Jane  Myer 

Theodora  Pratt 


Susan  Ralston 

f  Christina  Sears 
Ellen  Sergeant 

*  Margaret  Stevens 

i'Rhobie  Stone 
Florence  Tashjian 
Genevieve  Tracy 
Marjorie  Warren 
Edna  Wegner 

*Martha  Wood 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS,  1915 


Holman,  Blanche 
Kerr,  Mildred 
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SENIORS. 

Ames,    Magdalen    Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ballou,  Clarice  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Mary  Cook East  Hampton,  Long  Islanc 

Benson,  Doris  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Beshgetour,  Helen Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Bigelow,  Ruth  Mitchell    Lakeville,  N.  Y. 

Bowen,  Mary  Lucille    Almond,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Elizabeth  W Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bush,  Hazel  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Cass,   Helen   Marguerite    Spencer,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,   Bernice   E Elmira,  N.   Y. 

Cole,  Laura  Gertrude    Facksons  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Conaughty,  Caroline  Turk  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Crowell,   Bessie  Gordon    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Crowley,  Agnes Worcester,  Mass. 

Dake,  Helena  May Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

Day,  Edna  Louise    Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Dekin,  Wilhelmina  L Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Dodge,  Rosamond  Mercereau Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Dudley,  N.  Louise   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elliott,  Ruth  Elaine   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ginsburg,   Sadie  L Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Goodrich,  Helene   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Goodrich,  Louise  M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Graves,  Ella  Irene   Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Hallagan,  Alice  Margaret  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Hollands,  Mary  Louise    Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Hopkins,  Ruth  M Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Howell,   Jennie  Julia    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hurd,   Mary  Gertrude    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hutchinson,   Flossie Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Johnston,  Bessie  Louella  Loraine,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Gertrude  F Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kalb,  Helene  Marie Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Georgia  Helene   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Knowles,  Blanche  E Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Langdon,  Grace  Elizabeth Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Law,  Dorothy   Bellous  Falls,  Vt. 

Latimer,  Marguerite High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Lattin,  Lulu  May Elmira,  N.  Y. 

MacMahon,  Madeline   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Murdock,  Frances  Sweet   Tyrone,  Pa. 
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Pierce,  Bernice   Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  Adelaide   Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Prentice,  Ruth   Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Sayre,  Mary  Edith Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Slattery,  Margaret  Winifred Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Ruth  Elizabeth Spencer,  N.  Y. 

Spencer,  Marion ." Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sweet,  Mary  B Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Walsh,  Hazel  Maud Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wigsten,  Ellen  Cecilia Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Marguerite Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JUNIORS. 

Ackerson,  Leah  Claire  > Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Agard,  Louise  Woodford Elmira,  N.  Y.     *•***" 

Ashley,  Reta  Leseley   Middletown,  N.  Y.  -^ 

Bancroft,  Helen  Mary   Penn  Yan,  N.   Y. 

Banfield,  Hazel  Z Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 

Be^er-Mary  0.   .\ Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 

Beaghen,  Laura  Martha   Elmira,  N.  Yr^~ 

Becker,  Margaret  Olive Mexico,  N.  Y. ■-"' 

Bierly,  Geneva  May    West  Pittston,  Pa. 

Boardman,   Catharine  M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Bja»te»;  Meta-  -M.- Ba^s&S^ld,- ~W4s*~ 

Bromley,  Q  lady  a  N BhntrarWTT:..    ^"" 

Cairns,  Victoria  I.  C St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Clifford,  Mary  Agnes Elmira,  N.  Y.-    

Crane,  Helen  Amanda Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Alexandra  Napier Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Dayan,  Marion   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  — -""* 

Denton,  Mary  Elizabeth Elmira,  N.  Y.  ' 

Eldredge,  Elizabeth   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elston, ,  Helen   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fridie,  Louise  Mae   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner,  Ruth  Isabelle Carthage,  N.  Y.-~" '""""' 

Glasier,  Ruth   Warsaw,  N.  Y."^ 

Harrison,  J.  Agnes  Elmira,  N.  Y.    <*■** 

Havens,  Mildred  A Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hubbell,  Leta  M South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Edith  Douglas   . Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kessler,  Bertha  Elizabeth   Mexico,  N.  Y.— •~~~' 

Losie,  Florence  H Elmira,  N.  Y.   - 

Lowe,  Florence  L Elmira,  N.  Y.  —  ~ 
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Mann,  Marion  Wilhelmina   Succussunna,  N.  J 

March,  Emily  Louise   Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

McNevin,  Florence  Mary   Elmira,  N.  Y 

Moseson,  Minnie   Elmira,  N.  Y: 

Neagle,  Ruth  Catharine    Elmira,  N.  Y 

Neuendorf,  Jesse  Catharine   Amsterdam,  N, 

Northrup,  Ellen  Mary   Corning,  N.  Y. 

Ord,  Rebecca  Cresap   ........; San  Diego,  Cal. 

Pike,  Elma  T Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Prentice,  Isabel  Sarah   Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Reynolds,  Margaret  Osborn Phelps,  N.  Y.  — - 

Sheeley,   Mildred  H Elmira,  N.  Yw^ 

Shook,  Mary  Elizabeth Greencastle,   Pa. 

Sliter,  Mildred  Harriet    Elmira,  N.  Y 

Smith,  Valara  J Elmira,  N.  Y 

Spooner,  Alice  Chandler   Richville,   N.   Y 

Stinson,  Mabel  Sellers  Utica,  Ohio 

Sturdevant,  Margaret  Alice Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Telfair,  Venetia   Batavia,  N.  Y.— — * 

Tripp,  Laura  Mary   West  Branch,  N.  Y.«= 

Van  Horn,  Dorothy Elmira,  N.  Y.—       " 

Wales,  Ethel  A Elmira,  N.  Y.. 

Warren,  Anne  Frances   Elmira,  N.  Y.-    " 

Wegg,  Sarah  Anne   Elmira,  N.  Y.  —    """ 

Wygant,  Ruth  F Hornell,  N.  Y.  ^" 

Zeiger,  -Marie  H Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Adsit,  Hope  Isabelle Succusunna,  N.  J. 

Ayres,  Alvine  Muriel    Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Abbott,  Margaret  E Alden,   N.    Y. 

Abrams,  Ruth  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Carrie  Kathleen  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Becker,  Mabel  E Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Brettle,  Katharine  I Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Esther  Whyland  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

OBurt,  Elizabeth Owego,  N.  Y. 

Bradford,  Florence  May   Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  Dorothy  E South  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Catharine  Murdoch   Sewickley,  Pa. 

Clearwater,  Hazel  Marie    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Close,  Martha  Esther Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Cole,  Ruth  Matilda Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Corteville,  Eva  May   Sodus,  N.  T. 

Daniels,  Anne  L Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Dickson,  Helena  J Gouverneur,   N.  Y. 

Eastman,  Gertrude  B Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 

Elkins,   Miriam  Anna    Bath,  N.  Y. 

Elston,  Catharine    Corey,  Pa. 

Emerson,   Harriet    Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Ferguson,   Mary  Rowena    Springfield,  N.  J. 

Flynn,  Harriet  Mary Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Foy,  Bertha  May Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Gaynor,  Madeline  Agatha   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Garvey,  Florence  S Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Goldberg,  Gertrude   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Graves,  Agnes  Estella   Auburn,   N.   Y. 

Green,  Lillian  Searles    Horseheads,   N.  Y. 

Hastings,    Constance    Owego,  N.  Y. 

Hoffa,  Margaret  Auten   Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Hopkins,  Ruth  Elizabeth    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

-H©rtwir-MaTy~Sug:usta; Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Holcomb,  Rose  B .Bristol   Springs,   N.  Y 

Jaeobus,    GertTCf&e" Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Jamieson,  Marion  Augusta   Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Leda  Gladys   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sf^^errrr^maTrE? Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Ruth  Elizabeth    Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Keeler,  Lottie  Emma Corning,  N.  Y. 

K^toh-nmr-Mary-  Loui-se^-, Elmira,   N.  Y. 

Kilmer,  Vera  Mae   Elmira,   N.  Y. 

Kistler,  Elizabeth  Custard Elmira,   N.  Y. 

Kohl,  Minnie   N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Koops,  Kathleen   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

fegrGraRgfer  Rhea  II.    Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Lattin,  Dorothy  May    Albion,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Alida  M Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Ruby  B Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Maxwell,   Ethreba    Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Eva  Angelica   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  Eleanor  Bevier Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Antoinette    Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

Neish,  Ruth  Louise Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

O'Leary,   Mary  Theresa    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ord,  Mary  Mercer  Thompson  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Porter,   Eleanor  Amelia    Albion.  N.  Y. 
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Rood,  Emma  Louise  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Rosenbloom,  Sophia  R Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rathbun,   Sarah'  Louise    Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Roseman,  Bessie  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rundle,  Clara  Eloise   Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Sheldon,  Mildred   Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Smith,  Sarah  Elizabeth Corning,  N.  Y. 

Vought,  V.  Carrie  B ;  .  .  Athens,  Pa. 

Van  Buskirk,  Martha Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Waldorf,  Marion  Palmer *, Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Wallace,  Margaret  VanSantvoor£\i Elmsford,   N.   Y. 

Wheeler,  Lucy  Cornelia   . East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

Willisford,  Ruth  Evangeline   Corning,   N.  Y. 

Wilson,   Florence  Irene    Massena,   N.   Y. 

FRESHMEN. 

Adams,  Clara  H.  M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Allington,  Kathryn    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Basinger,  Frances  E East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

Bargar,  Marion  Curtis Springville,   N.   Y. 

Bean,  Hester  Eola Homer,  N.  Y. — > — """" 

Bedrosian,   Garana    Elmira,  N.  Y.  ^^~-~~m 

Benjamin,  Isabel  V Otisco,  N.  Y.  -^-" 

Blair,  Elizabeth  Coleman    Olean,  N.  Y. 

Booraem,  Frances  Vacher   Ridgewood,  N  .J. 

Buttles,  Madge  L Perry,  N.  Y. 

Copps,  Abbie  Maryette    Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

Crandall,  Louise Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 

-dashing-,  Persis  Thomas  - Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Carmer,  Katherine  McCieod    Albion,  N.  Y.  '■""" 

Catchpole,  Olga  Rich North  Rose,  N.  Y.*** 

Cavan,   Inez  Almira    Delhi,  X.  Y. 

Danks,  Esther  Hathaway   Knoxville,   Pa. 

&arn«r--^erjQ^Li>u4se   Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Bodge,  Ruth  L Massena,  N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Amy  Bowne    Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Duhl,  Gertrude  E Elmira,  N.  Y.   _^- 

Ersley,  Ethel  Gertrude    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Farnham,  Frances  Hall Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Graves,  Florence  C Auburn,  N.  Y.     .^ 

Grinnell,  Pauline  H Batavia,  N.  Y.    — ■— ■ 

Harvey,  Florence    Succusunna,  N.  J. 

Haischer,   Eda   Irene    Corning,  N.  Y. 
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Hough,  Marjorie  Galloway   Lowville,  N.  Y 

House,  Helen Jasper,  N.  Y. 

Holcomb,  Maude  E Bristol  Springs,  N.  Y 

Hoy.  Hazel  Marie    Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

Hughes,   Helen  E Elmira,  N.  Y.   — — —— 

Hughes,  Florence  G Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hawthorne  Marion  Olive   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Howard,  Hazel  M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey,  Mildred  Mae Springwater,  N.  Y. 

Jessen,   Marie    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Cecily  M.  Irene   Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

Johnson,  Catharine  Lovejoy   Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Kain,  Mildred  Dorothy    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keesler,  Ruby  Gladys Canastota,  N.  Y 

Lee,  Laura  Stevenson    Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Lugg,  Madeline  Emily Knoxville,  Pa. 

Linehan,  Mary  Claire  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LeFevre,  Charlotte  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mattson,  Hazel  Luella Lowville,  N.  Y 

Montgomery,  Lois  Elizabeth Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Meares,  Alice  Wilson  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

McCarthy,  Katherine  Louise Elmira,  N.  Y 

Mason,  Florence  R Elmira,  N.  Y 

Mulkins,  Pauline  Louise Cooperstown  ,N.  Y 

Murphy,  Loretta  Frances   Horseheads,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Morton,  Pauline  Hill LeRoy,  N.  Y 

Nichols,  Ethel  Elizabeth  . Elmira,  N.  Y.    . 

Nellis,  Edith  L St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Osborne,  Eunice  Marie   .*.  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pickering,  Hannah  Elmira,  N.  Y.  — 

Peele,  Anna  Marie    Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Pfister,  Groviene  Winnifred  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

Prangen,   Evelyn    Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  Dorothy Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Roulston,  Marion  O Chateaugay,  N.  Y 

Ross,   Mildred  M Elmira,  N.  Y 

Reid,  Madeline    Elmira,  N.  Y 

Searles,  Grayce  Elizabeth   Horseheads,  N.  Y 

Sherman,  Eleanor  L Elmira,  N.  Y 

Stiles,  Mary  Griffiths   Athens,  Pa.    . 

Schieffelin,  Mary   Wellsboro,  Pa 

Sheeley,   Helen  Frances    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Slack,  Isabella  Mary    Perry,  N.  Y 
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Stinson,  Lucile   Utica,  Ohio 

Smith,  Winnifred  Alice Clyde,   N.   Y. 

Smith,  Helen  M Livonia,  N.  Y 

Thome,  Lillian  Emily   Troy,  N.  Y. 

Van  den  Berghen,  Mignon Oak  Lawn,  111.  — - 

Willett,  Thera  Mae South  River,  N.  J. 

Williams,  Mary  Louise   Port  Leyden,  N.  Y 

"Wallace,  Faye  Marguerite   Hillsboro,  N.  Y. 

Woodward,  Laura  Eliza  Sutton,  Mass. 

Whitmore,  Minnie  Helen    Pennington,  N.  J. 

Whittenhall,  Irene Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Rebecca  Lois  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Jennie  Alma Horseheads,  N.  Y 

Graduate  Students    2 

Seniors    53 

Juniors    56 

Sophomores    72 

Freshmen    83 

Total    266 


FIRST     SEMESTER 


MONDAY 

I 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

English  (4) 

French  (5),  (6),  (7) 

Philosophy  (5) 

English  (5) 

German  (1) 

Philosophy  (5) 

Greek  (8) 

History  (1) 

Greek  (8) 

French   (1) 

Astronomy  (1) 

Bible  (3),  (5) 

Mathematics  (5) 

Government 

Greek  (8) 

Chemistry  (4) 

Government 

Physiology  (1) 

Mathematics  (5) 

Philosophy  (5) 

8.00-  8.5C 

Biology  (2) 

Mathematics  (3) 

Business  (7) 

Biology  (3) 

History  (1) 

Sewing  (1) 

Zoology  (1) 

Elocution  (7) 

Household  Economics 

Mathematics  (5) 

Business  (3) 

Household  Economics 

Sewing  (4) 

Biology  (2) 

Foods  (1) 

Business  (3) 

Foods  (1) 
Business  (7) 

Elocution  (7) 
German  (2) 

Latin  (3) 

Literature  (4),  (5) 

English  (4),  (7) 

English  (4) 

History  (7) 

German  (2) 

German  (2) 

French    (9) 

French   (2) 

Chemistry  (4) 

French  (2) 

French  (2) 

Latin   (3) 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

Physiology  (1) 

Greek  (2),   (3) 

Greek  (1) 

Ethics 

Economics  (2) 

8.55-  9.45 

Sewing  (1) 

Ethics 

History  (7) 

Mathematics  (1) 

Foods  (1) 

Business  (3) 

Economics  (2) 

Mathematics  (1) 

Chemistry    (4) 

Business  (9) 

Gymnasium 

History  (7) 

Foods   (3) 

Sewing  (4) 

Government 

Mathematics  (1) 
Foods  (1) 

Gymnasium 

Business  (2) 
Gs^mnasium 

Gymnasium 

Old  English  (1) 

German  (3) 

English  (2),  (6) 

Old  English  (1) 

German  (;•{) 

Mathematics  (8) 

French  (3) 

German  (3) 

English   (2) 

French  (3) 

Chemistry  (4) 

Latin  (8) 

French  (3) 

Latin  (8) 

Bible  (3),  (5) 

Physiology  (1) 

Astronomy  (1) 

Spanish  (1) 

History   (3) 

Physics  (2) 

9.50-10.40 

Sewing  (1) 

Physics  (2) 

Physics  (2) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Biology  (1) 

Business  (1) 

Zoology  (5) 

Botany  (4) 

Zoology  (1) 

Foods   (1) 

Gymnasium 

Sewing  (4) 

Foods  (3) 

Sewing  (4) 

Business  (8) 

Foods  (1) 

Gymnasium 

Gymnasium 

Business  (2) 

Elocution  (2) 

English  (2) 

Literature  (2),   (8) 

Literature  (7) 

Literature  (2),  (8) 

Literature  (2) 

Literature  (7) 

Spanish  (2) 

German  (7),  (8) 

French  (5),  (6),  (7) 

History  of  Education 

German  (7) 

Mathematics  (1) 

French  (8) 

Latin  (1) 

Mathematics  (1) 

10.45-11.35 

Latin  (1) 

Sewing  (4) 

Latin  (1) 

Italian  (1) 

Chemistry  (4) 

Physiology  (1) 

Business  (6) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Mathematics  (1) 

Harmony  (1) 

Hygiene  (1) 

Gymnasium 

Foods  (3) 

Physics  (1) 

Business  (1) 

Business  (9) 

Business    (6) 

Elocution  (1) 

Gymnasium 

Gymnasium 

/ 

1.00-  1.50 


German  (5) 
Italian  (1) 
Greek  (7) 
Business  (7) 
Gymnasium 


1.55- 


English  (2) 
German  (4) 
French  (4) 
Spanish  (1) 
2.45   Bible  (1) 

Psychology 
Sociology  (3) 
Harmony  (2) 


Chemistry  (1) 
Physiology  (1) 
Botany  (4) 
Foods  (2) 
3.40   Gymnasium 


English  (1) 
German  (1) 
French  (1) 
Italian  (1) 
Latin  (5) 
Sociology  (5) 
Physics  (1) 
Bota,ny_(2)  _ 
German  (5) 
Greek  (1) 
History  (3) 
Mathematics  (7) 
Elocution  (4) 


Literature  (1) 
German  (6) 
Italian  (2) 
Philosophy   (4) 
Sociology  (7) 
Astronomy  (3) 
Zoology  (1) 
Botany  (3) 
Sewing  (2) 


English  (1) 
Greek  (7) 
Psychology 
History   (5) 
Astronomy  (3) 
Business  (8) 
Elocution  (2) 


Old  English  (1) 
Spanish  (2) 
Sociology  (3) 
Mathematics  (3) 
Chemistry  (2) 
Biology  (1) 
Business  (1) 


English  (1) 

German  (1) 
i  French  (1) 
1  Greek  (7) 

History  of  Education 

Sociology  (7) 

History  (5) 

Gymnasium 

German  (4) 

French  (4) 

Spanish  (1) 

Mathematics  (7) 

Elocution    (4) 


Italian   (2) 
Spanish  (3) 
Education    (3) 
Chemistry   (2), 
Zoology  (5) 
Foods  (2) 
Gvmnasium 


(3) 


Philosophy  (4) 
Mathematics  (3) 
Chemistry  (7) 
Physics  (1) 
Biology  (1) 
Sewing  (1) 
Gymnasium 


English  (1) 
Latin  (5) 
Sociology  (5) 
History  (3) 
Physiology  (1) 


Psychology 

Music  (4) 
Library  (1) 
Hygiene  (2) 

Gymnasium 


Greek  (1) 
Philosophy  (4) 
Archaeology  (1) 
Chemistry  (2),   (3) 
Biology  (1") 
Botany  (4) 
Hygiene  (2) 


SECOND      SEMESTER 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

_      -— 

English  (4) 

French  (5),   (6),   (7) 

Philosohy  (5) 

English   (5) 

German   (1) 

Philosophy  (5) 

Greek  (S) 

History  (2) 

Greek  (8) 

French   (1) 

Chemistry   (5) 

Bible  (4) 

Mathematics    (6) 

Economics   (2) 

Greek  (8) 

Astronomy    (2)  . 

Economics   (2) 

Physiology  (2) 

Mathematics  (6) 

Philosophy  (5) 

Sewing-  (1) 

Mathematics  (4) 

Foods  (6) 

Zoology  (3) 

History  (2) 

8.00-  8.50 

Business   (3) 

Zoology  (2) 

Business  (7) 

Household  Economics 

Mathematics   (6) 

\ 

Gymnasium 

Foods  (1) 
Sewing  (1) 
Household  Economics 

Elocution  (5) 

Business  (3) 

Zoology  (4) 
Foods   (6) 
Business  (7) 
Elocution  (5) 

Latin  (4) 

Literature  (4),   (5) 

English  (3),  (4) 

English  (4) 

English  (3) 

Government 

German   (2) 

German   (2) 

French   (9; 

German  (2) 

History  (8) 

French  (2) 

French   (2) 

Latin  (4) 

French   (2) 

Chemistry  (5) 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

Greek  (1) 

Ethics 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

Botany   (4) 

Ethics 

Government 

Mathematics  (2) 

Philosophy  (3) 

8.55-  9.45 

Sewing   (1) 

History  (8) 

History  (8) 

Chemistry  (5) 

Economics  (2) 

Business  (3) 

Economics   (2) 

Mathematics  (2) 

Business  (2) 

Foods   (1) 

Gymnasium 

Mathematics  (2) 
Foods   (1) 

Foods  (2) 
Sewing  (2) 

Gymnasium 

Business  (9) 

Gymnasium 
German   (3j 

Gymnasium 

Old  English  (1) 

English  (2),  (6) 

English  (2),  (6) 

German  (3) 

English  (7) 

French  (3) 

German  (3) 

History  (4) 

French  (3) 

Mathematics  (8) 

Latin   (9) 

French  (3) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Bible  (4) 

Chemistry  (5) 

Astronomy  (2) 

Spanish  (1) 

Zoology  (2) 

Physics  (2) 

Botany  (4) 

Phvsics   (2) 

Physics  (2) 

Sewing  (3) 

Botany  (4) 

1    9.50-10.40 

Sewing  (1) 

Physiology  (2) 

Foods  (2) 

Gymnasium 

Foods  (1) 

Business  (1) 

Sewing   (3) 

Sewing  (2) 

Business   (8) 

Gymnasium 

Foods  (1) 
Business   (2) 
Elocution  (3) 

Gymnasium 

English  (2) 

Literature  (2),   (9) 

Literature  (7) 

Literature   (2),    (9) 

Literature  (2) 

Literature  (7) 

Spanish  (2) 

German  (7) 

French  (5),  (6),  (7) 

Pedagogy 

German   (7) 

Mathematics  (2) 

French  (8) 

Latin   (2) 

Mathematics  (2) 

Latin   (2) 

Sewing  (3) 

Latin   (2) 

Italian  (1) 

Harmony  (1) 

10.45-11.35 

Botany  (4) 

Business  (6) 

Chemistrv  (1) 

Mathematics   (2) 

Foods   (1) 

Hygiene  (1) 

Gymnasium 

Foods  (2) 

Physics  (1) 

Business  (1) 

Sewing  (2) 

Business  (6) 

Library   (2) 

Business  (9) 

Gymnasium 

English   (1) 

Gymnasium 

German  (5) 

English  (1) 

English  (1) 

English  (1) 

Greek  (7) 

German  (1) 

Greek  (7) 

German  (1) 

Latin  (6),   (7) 

Italian  (1) 

French  (1) 

History  (6) 

French   (1) 

Sociology  (6) 

Mathematics  (9) 

Latin  (6),   (7) 

Astronomy  (3) 

Greek  (7) 

History  (4) 

1.00-  1.50 

Physiology  (2) 

Sociology  (6) 

Botany  (1) 

History  (6) 

Botany  (!) 

Sewing  (5) 

Physics  (1) 

Business  (8) 

Pedagogy 

Foods  (5) 

Business  (7) 

Sewing  (3) 

Elocution  (8) 

Sociology  (8) 

Gymnasium 

Sewing  (2) 

Gymnasium 

English  (2) 

English  (1) 

English  (1) 

"English  (1) 

Literature  (3) 

German  (4) 

German  (5) 

Spanish  (2) 

German  (4) 

Logic 

French  (4) 

Greek  (1) 

Art  (3),   (4) 

French  (4) 

Music  (4) 

Bible  (2) 

Logic 

Mathematics  (4) 

Spanish  (1) 

Gymnasium 

1.55-  2.45 

Sociology  (4) 

History  (4) 

Sociology  (4) 

Mathematics  (7) 

Harmony  (2) 

Art  (3),   (4) 
Mathematics  (7) 
Sewing  (3) 

Chemistry  (2) 
Elocution   (3) 
Business  (1) 

Sewing   (5) 

Spanish  (1) 

Old  English  (2) 

"Italian  (2) 

Old  English  (2) 

Greek  (1) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Literature  (1) 

Spanish  (3) 

Italian  (2) 

Archaeology  (2) 

Botany  (1) 

German  (6) 

Education  (3) 

Mathematics  (4) 

Mathematics  (9) 

Foods  (2) 

Sociology  (8) 

Mathematics   (9) 

Chemistry  (6) 

Chemistry  (2),  (3) 

2.50-  3.40 

Gymnasium 

Astronomy  (3) 

Chemistry  (2),  (3) 

Physics  (1) 

Zoology  (3) 

Chemistry  (5) 

Botany  (4) 

Zoology  (4) 

Hygiene  (3) 

Zoology  (2) 

Gymnasium 

Botany  (1) 

Foods  (4) 

Sewing  (1) 
Foods  (6) 
Gymnasium 
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partments, should  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

Communications  in  reference  to  details  of  instruction  in 
the  college,  and  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  students,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1916 

College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  January  4,  8  a.  m. 
Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  1,  8  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  10. 
Spring  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  March  24. 
College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  5,  8  a.  m. 
Sixty-first  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  7. 
Entrance  Examinations,  June  8. 
College  opens  September  20. 

Registration  for  Students,  September  20,  9  to  11  a.  m. 
College  Classes  begin  Thursday,  September  21,  9  a.  m. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday,  November  23. 
Winter  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  December  15. 
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College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  January  3,  8  a.  m. 
Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  6,  8  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  8. 
Spring  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  March  23. 
College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  4,  8  a.  m. 
Sixty-second  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  6. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Term  Expiring  in  1916 

ELMER  DEAN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
*MRS.    HOWARD   ELMER,    Waverly,    N.    "5 
WILLIAM  S.   TRUMAN,   Owego,   N.  Y. 
F.  M.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
ARTHUR  CLINTON,   Elmira,   N.   Y. 
ALEXANDER   DAVIDSON,   Hornell,    N.   1 


Term  Expiring  in  1917 

RAY  TOMPKINS,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HERMON  A.  CARMER,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ANDREW  V.  V.  RAYMOND,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MRS.   J.    SLOAT  FASSETT,   Elmira,   N.   Y. 

MRS.  HENRY  HALSEY  SAYLES,  Elmira,   N.   Y. 


Term  Expiring  in  1918 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
ALEXANDER  DAVIDSON,  Canandaigua,   N. 
THOMAS  H.  REDDISH,   Owego,  N.   Y. 
MRS.  LEON  LEWALD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HARRY  C.  BALDWIN,  Waverly,   N.   Y. 
*A.  CAMERON  MacKENZIE,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Officers  of  the  Board 

HUBERT  C.   MANDEVILLE  ....  President 

ARTHUR  CLINTON       ....       Secretary  and  Treasurer 
*  Deceased 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE 

JOHN    BALCOM    SHAW 

ELMER   DEAN 

MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT 

RAY  TOMPKINS 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS 

ARTHUR  CLINTON 

F.  M.  HOWELL 

HARRY   C.   BALDWIN 

MRS.  HENRY  IIALSEY  SAYLES 


FACULTY 

*JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

President,  and  Lecturer  on  the  History,  Archaeology,  and 
Literature  of  the  Bible 

CORNELIA    PORTER   DWIGHT,    M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus 

MARY    SELINA    BROUGHTON,    B.M.,    M.A. 
Professor  of  Piano,  Harmony,  and  History  of  Music 

GEORGE   MORGAN    McKNIGHT,   B.M. 
Professor  of  Voice,  Chorus  Singing,  and  Organ 

FRANCIS  A.   RICHMOND,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

HOLLISTER  ADELBERT  HAMILTON,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology 

M.   ANSTICE   HARRIS,    Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  and 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

MARY  ELIZABETH  HIGHET,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 

ELIZABETH  LEIGH  WHITTAKER,  B.A. 
Professor  of  Biology 

JAMES  A.   MILLER,   Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Bible  and  History 

ANTOINETTE   GREENE,   Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English  and  English  Literature 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  president,  the  faculty  is  arranged  in 
order  of  appointment, 


E.  MARGARET  GRIMES,   M.A. 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

ARTHUR  H.  NORTON,  MA. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

JOHN  R.  TUTTLE,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy 

REBECCA  TYLER  OSLER,  B.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

ANNA  L.  LEGGETT,  B.   S. 
Professor  of  Home  Economics 

CALEB   V.   BREADY,    M.A. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Eina?ice 

GERALDINE   MORROW 

Professor  of  Elocution 

BIRD  LARSON,  B.S.,  B.A. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 
Lnstructor  in  Italian 

MARY  SELINA  BROUGHTON,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

VICTORIA    CAIRNS 
Instructor  in  Business  Methods 

BLANCHE   HOLMAN,   M.A. 

Instructor  i?i  English 


HELEN  VAN  MATER,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Science 

HELEN  L.  ROPER,  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

RUTH  M.  HOPKINS,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Business  Law 

IONE  M.  SONN,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

MARGUERITE  E.  VAN  DUYN,  B.A.,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 


Administrative  Officers 


JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  .  .  President 

M.   ANSTICE    HARRIS,    Ph.D.  ....  Dean 


Other  Officers 


ANTOINETTE  GREENE,  Ph.D.  .  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

RUTH  M.  HOPKINS,  B.S.  .  .  Secretary  to  the  President 

MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A. Librarian 

FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S.         .  .         Curator  of  the  Museum 

MARCIA  DERBY  ......  Bursar 

CHARLOTTE  M.  JONES  .....  Matron 

THOMAS  BARNES Steward 


SPEAKEES   AND  LECTUBEBS   OF  1915. 


Hubert  C.  Mandeville,  Esq. 

The  Eev.  Edmund  Davis  Soper,  D.D. 

The  Eev.  William  T.  Henry,  D.D. 

The  Eev.  William  W.  Weller,  D.D. 

Professor  George  Clifford  Vieh, 

The  Eev.  Albert  Ernest  Legg., 

Professor  0.  L.  Warren, 

The  Eev.  Eugene  K.  DeWitt, 

The  Eev.  William  Elliot  Griffiths. 

The  Eev.  Parke  Eichards, 

The  Eev.  Murray  Shipley  Howland, 

The  Eev.  John  Chester  Ball,  D.D. 

Professor  William  E.  Brooks,  Ph.D. 

Dean  Gertrude  S.  Martin, 

Miss  Jane  Meade  Welch, 

Miss  Molly  Whitford  Anderson, 

The  Eev.  Herbert  S.  Harris, 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  Ph.D. 


Elmira,  New  York 

Madison,  New  Jersey 

Elmira,  New  York 

Geneva,  New  York 

Smith  College 

Elmira,  New  York 

Elmira,  New  York 

Teheran,  Persia 

D.D.,  LL.D. 

Ithaca,  New  York 
Waverly,  New  York 
D.D. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Corning,  New  York 

Hobart  College 

Cornell  University 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Albany,  New  York 

Elmira,  New  York 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


HISTORICAL   NOTE 


Elmira  is  the  oldest  full  grade  college  for  women  in 
America,  having  been  the  first  to  confer  degrees  for  courses 
equivalent  to  those  offered  in  colleges  for  men.  It  was 
granted  its  first  charter  in  1853,  and  received  the  charter 
under  which  it  now  operates  in  1855.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, it  was  distinctively  a  college  with  academic  courses 
worthy  of  that  ti,tle.  While  Elmira  College  at  first  main- 
tained as  an  adjunct  a  preparatory  department,  this  was  many 
years  ago  discontinued,  and  the  present  standard  of  Elmira 
College  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  other  foremost  American 
colleges. 

To  Simeon  Benjamin,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  the 
College  owes  its  physical  beginning.  His  several  gifts  not 
only  made  the  establishment  of  the  College  possible,  but 
helped  to  tide  it  over  the  days  of  experiment  and  struggle. 
I  He  is  known  as  Elmira's  Almus  Pater,  and  a  bust  has  been 
placed  in  the  Chapel  to  his  memory. 

Two  other  names  hold  an  outstanding  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  College.  That  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  always  take 
precedence  at  Elmira.  His  learning  and  personality  have 
!  left  an  indelible  seal  upon  the  life  of  the  institution,  and 
■  must  be  regarded  a  priceless  heritage.  Dr.  Cowles  served 
as  president  thirty-five  years,  and  upon  resigning  that  office 
remained  with  the  College  for  a  considerable  period  as  a 
professor. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron 
MacKenzie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  to  whose  wise  and  efficient  admin- 
istration the  College  owes  its  present  strength  and  prosper- 
ity. Under  his  far-sighted  direction,  the  institution  was 
placed  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  and  the  curricula  and 
faculty  brought  to  the  present  high  point.  A  portrait  of  Pres- 
ident MacKenzie  has  recently  been  unveiled  in  the  Chapel. 
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The  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  on  November  1,  1915,  and  with  his  inaugura- 
tion, it  is  widely  believed,  there  opens  for  Elmira  College  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  and  advance. 

SITUATION 

The  city  of  Elmira,  where  the  College  has  its  location, 
is  an  attractive  town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
upon  the  Chemung  river  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  of 
more  than  usual  beauty.  The  campus,  consisting  of  eighteen 
acres  and  adorned  with  stately  trees  and  park-like  walks 
and  terraces,  lies  upon  a  hill-slope  at  the  edge  of  the  city, 
and,  while  in  easy  reach  of  the  town,  is  sufficiently  removed 
to  ensure  quiet  and  protection.  Four  railways  run  into  the 
city ;  the  Lackawanna,  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Central  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

EQUIPMENT 

There  are  now  six  buildings.  The  largest  of  these,, 
three  hundred  feet  long  and  having  five  stories,  is  an  im- 
pressive structure,  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  the! 
best  style  of  that  period.  It  is  electrically  lighted  and  steam 
heated,  and  is  provided  with  an  elevator  and  fire  escapes. 
At  its  center  is  a  great  octagonal  rotunda  which  on  the  first 
floor  encloses  the  Chapel  and  on  the  other  floors  provides 
large  and  commodious  galleries.  From  this  radiate  the  sev- 
eral wings  of  the  building.  In  the  west  wing  are  the  parlors 
and  the  administrative  offices;  in  the  east  wing,  the  infirmary, 
the  Matron's  rooms,  the  Faculty  room,  the  room  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Bursar's  office.  The  north  wing  encloses 
the  dining-hall,  the  library,  the  baths,  and  several  recitatio: 
rooms. 

GILLETT   HALL 

This  building  was  presented  to  the  College  in  1892  by 
Solomon  L.  Gillett,  of  Elmira,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suit- 
able buildings  for  musical  instruction  in  the  country.  It 
contains  twenty-two  rooms  isolated  from   one    another  by 
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padded  floors  and  walls  and  by  double  doors.  It  is  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  well  ventilated.  The  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  twenty  pianos  and  all  conveniences  for 
study  and  for  comfort.  The  faculty  of  the  Musical  Depart- 
ment is  composed  of  professors  whose  reputation  guarantees 
to  students  a  thorough  musical  education.  George  Morgan 
McKnight,  B.M.,  is  the  head  of  the  school.  With  him  are 
associated  Clara  Shaw  Herrick,  voice;  Ethel  Holt,  harmony 
and  history  of  music;  Isabel  Rosenbloom,  piano;  Theo 
White  Jacobi,  violin  and  ensemble  playing;  and  M.  Louise 
MacMahon,  solfeggio. 

Gillett  Hall  also  contains  a  notable  museum,  which  is 
composed  of  thousands  of  specimens  of  birds,  minerals, 
rocks,  and  fossils,  collected  through  a  long  period  of  research 
by  Professor  Darius  R.  Ford,  D.D.,  who  for  forty-two  years 
was  the  honored  head  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science. 
The  museum  is  rich  in  zoological,  botanic,  geological,  min- 
erological,  and  archaeological  specimens. 

CARNEGIE    HALL 

This  science  hall  was  erected  in  1911,  the  gift  of  the 
philanthropist  whose  name  it  bears.  This  building  houses 
the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics,  Mathemat- 
ics, and  Household  Economics.  Here  also  are  the  labora- 
tories, which  are  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

THE    OBSERVATORY 

This  is  situated  on  the  college  grounds  southwest  of 
the  main  building.  It  contains  an  equatorial  telescope  of 
eight  and  a  half  inch  aperture,  a  transit  instrument,  an 
electric  chronograph,  an  astronomical  clock,  sextant,  and 
chronometers,  and  various  minor  instruments.  The  equip- 
ment is  available  for  illustrating  the  general  course  in 
astronomy,  and  for  practical  use  in  the  applied  courses. 

THE    GYMNASIUM 

This  building  stands  opposite  the  main  campus,  on  an 
; additional  plot  recently  acquired  by  the  College,  and  adjoins 
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the  new  tennis  court.  A  swimming  tank  is  soon  to  be  in- 
stalled. Much  is  made  of  athletic  sports,  such  as  basket 
ball,  hockey,  tennis,  and  hurdling.  The  games  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professors  of  this  department,  both  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  Columbia  University. 

THE    OUTSIDE    COTTAGES 

There  are  three  of  these,  which  have  been  requisitioned 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  overflow  of  students.  Each 
house  is  under  the  care  of  an  instructor  and  subject  to  the 
same  official  oversight  and  chaperonage  as  the  dormitories 
on  the  campus. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    HOUSE 

This  faces  the  main  building  on  College  Avenue,  and  is 
an  altogether  worthy  residence  for  the  head  of  the  College. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Elmira  College  in  its  atmosphere,  aims,  and  teaching  is 
consistently  and  dominantly  Christian.  While  it  imposes 
no  test  upon  professor  or  student,  but  accords  religious 
freedom  to  all,  its  avowed  purpose  is  to  develop  in  those 
coming  under  its  instruction  an  intelligent  but  unequivocal 
faith,  to  throw  around  them  the  most  wholesome  spiritual 
influences,  and  to  send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  earnest 
and  consecrated  womanhood.  To  this  end  it  requires  of  all 
its  students  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  under  teachers 
who  are  specially  prepared  for  that  responsible  task  and  have 
a  truly  reverent  spirit.  The  President  of  the  College  gives 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  upon  the  History,  Archaeology 
and  Literature  of  the  Bible.  Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology 
are  ably  taught  by  other  professors. 

A  chapel  service  is  held  daily,  at  which  attendance  is 
required.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  brought  to  the 
College  from  time  to  time  for  special  addresses.  A  vesper 
service  is  held  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  exceptionally  hospitable  to 
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the  students,  who  are  expected  to  attend  with  regularity  the 
services  of  their  choice. 

A  voluntary  prayer  meeting-  is  held  each  morning  and 
two  weekly  devotional  services,  one  at  noonday  and  the 
other  in  the  evening,  are  conducted  by  the  students  them- 
selves. 

A  strong  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  main- 
tained and  under  its  auspices  several  Bible  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  competent  leaders,  ordinarily  the  ministers  of  the 
evangelical  churches  of  the  city.  The  College  encourages 
the  student  body  to  send  representatives  to  all  collegiate 
conferences,  particularly  where  these  partake  of  a  mission- 
ary or  other  religious  character. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  strictly  unsectarian,  its  present 
membership  representing  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STUDENT 

The  Student  Government  Association  has  in  charge  the 
order  of  the  students  in  the  household.  All  college  students 
are  members  of  the  association. 

There  are  a  number  of  literary  societies,  namely:  Epsi- 
lon  Gamma,  Zeta  Rho,  Delta  Phi,  and  Delta  Psi.  These  meet 
on  alternate  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  Literary,  musi- 
cal, and  dramatic  entertainments  are  frequently  given.  At 
stated  times  the  societies  entertain  each  other,  their  friends, 
and  the  members  of  the  college  household. 

The  Fraternity  of  Thespis  is  an  association  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  classic  dramatic  literature.  No  student 
is  admitted  to  active  membership  of  this  society  unless  her 
class  standing  is  high. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  popular  with  the  students 
and  all  are  eligible  for  membership  in  it.  There  are  good 
tennis  courts,  and  hockey  and  basket-ball  fields. 

An  excellent  college  orchestra  is  maintained  and  plays 
at  all  the  important  college  functions 
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The  French  Circle  meets  twice  a  month  and  is  open  to 
all  students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  at  college.  Its 
aim  is  to  further  the  students  familiarity  with  the  French 
language,  literature,  and  music. 

The  students  have  in  charge  the  college  magazine,  The 
Sibyl,  which  is  published  by  the  senior  class  eight  times 
annually.  Appointments  to  the  Sibyl  Board  are  under  a 
competitive  system,  and  are  to  be  won  by  meritorious  liter- 
ary work. 

The  Student  Christian  Association  holds  regular  meet- 
ings to  promote  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 

The  College  Settlement  Association  has  an  Elmira  Col- 
lege Chapter. 

TEACHEES  EEGISTRY 

A  registry  of  names  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  is 
kept  by  the  college.  The  success  of  Elmira  College  gradu- 
ates in  securing  and  satisfactorily  filling  well-paid  high-school 
positions  has  been  noteworthy,  and  each  year  applications 
multiply  for  graduates  who  can  fill  positions  as  teachers. 
Professor  John  R.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D.,  has  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  all  communications  regarding  positions  should  be 
addressed  to  him. 
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EXPENSES 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  semesters  of  nearly  equal 
lengths  from  September  to  February  and  from  February  to 
June. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Charges  per  year  f  home,  board,  and  tuition      $450  00 

Charges  per  year,  including  music 550  00 

Single  room  (extra) 50  00 

College  tuition  (day  students) 175  00 

Tuition,  single  subject 40  00 

For  the  theoretical  courses  in  Music,  and  for  many  of  the  recitals  and 
concerts,  no  charges  are  made.  The  practical  courses  are  subject  to  the 
following  fees: 

Vocal  or  Instrumental  Music,  for  the  College  year: 

Two  one-half  hour  lessons  or  one  hour  lesson  a  week $100  00 

One  half -hour  lesson  a  week 50  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  of  daily  practice 10  00 

Use  of  Organ         "             "                " 10  00 

Use  of  room  in  music  hall  for  Violin 5  00 

Private  lessons  in  Expression 50  00 

Registration  fee  for  freshmen  when  room  is  assigned  ......  5  00 

Study-room  fee  for  day  students 5  00 

JFee,  for  laboratory  work,  (see  courses) 

Extra  charge  for  each  meal  sent  to  room 25 

Members  of  the  upper  classes  wishing  to  reserve  a  room  in  the 
spring  for  the  next  ensuing  college  year  may  do  so  upon 
deposit  of  $10.00,  which,  if  the  room  is  occupied  by  them 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  credited  upon  their  account. 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows : 

Students  resident  in  the  college,  will  pay  on  entering  in  Septem- 
ber  \    .    .  $250  00 

Students  not  resident  in  the  college,  will  pay  on  entering  in  Sep- 
tember      100  00 

The  remainder  in  each  case  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 

All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Elmira  College. 
Students  whose  bills  are  not  paid  within  thirty  days  after 
the  opening  of  each  term  will  be  debarred  from  the  classes. 

fAssignment  of  rooms  will  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
the  date  of  application. 

Each  student  supplies  her  table  napkins,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  blankets, 
and  bed  cover. 

JTwo  and  a  half  hours  of  laboratory  work  counts  as  a  period.  The  fee 
covers  chemicals  and  materials,  but  does  not  cover  breakage,  which  will 
be  charged  extra. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Tuition,  per  semester,  for  one  course  pursued  at  the  college  .    .  $  20  00 
Tuition,  per  semester,  for   three  or  more  courses  pursued  at  the 

college 50  00 

Fees  for  students  pursuing  studies  in  absentia  : 

(a)  At  the  beginning   of  work 20  00 

(b)  When  final  examination  is  taken      20  00 

FEES  ON  GRADUATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Science $    500 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of   Arts 10  00 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 
Students  entering  within  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  charged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No  deduction  is  made 
for  absence  during  the  year,  except  in  case  of  protracted  ill- 
ness, when  deduction  of  half  the  board  will  be  allowed,  but 
no  deduction  for  tuition,  or  for  withdrawal  during  the  last 
four  weeks  of  a  semester. 

THE    SIMEON    BENJAMIN    BEQUEST 

The  income  of  the  Simeon  Benjamin  gift  of  $25,000  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  students.  Applicants  for  this 
aid  must  become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish 
evidences  of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  more  than 
an  average  rank  in  scholarship.  Requests  for  further  in- 
formation should  be  made  to  the  President. 

THE    RUFUS.S.   FROST  FUND. 

This  fund  was  left  to  the  College  on  these  terms :  "To 
the  Trustees  of  the  Elmira  College  of  the  City  of  Elmira, 
Chemung  County,  New  York :  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
sum  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  principal  to  remain 
forever  intact  and  the  interest  and  income  thereof  to  be 
donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating  class 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty  of  said  college  ; 
having  regard  to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessities  ; 
to  aid  in  purchasing  books,  and  defraying  expenses  of  the 
senior  year,  and  of  graduation." 
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MRS.    C.    E.    FROST   AND    GLASS   OF    1907    FUND. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Frost  and  the  class  of  1907  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  a  fund  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the  principal  to  remain  intact  forever  and  the  interest  thereof 
to  be  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty,  having  regard 
to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessity,  to  aid  in  defraying 
expenses  of  the  senior  year. 

ADMISSION 

GENERAL    CONDITIONS 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  college  at 
9  o'clock  A.  m.,  June  8;  and  at  9  o'clock  A.  m.,  September 
20,  1916. 

Applications  for  examinations  should  be  made  to  the 
President. 

Candidates  are  urged  to  present  themselves  promptly,  and 
are  advised  to  prefer  the  June  examination,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
college,  arrangements  will  be  made,  when  desired,  for  ex- 
aminations at  or  near  their  homes.  In  such  instances,  the 
President  should  be  notified  not  later  than  the  first  week  of 
June.  The  necessary  arrangements  will  then  be  made,  and 
the  applicant  will  be  at  once  informed. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  : 

A  When  they  bring  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  college.  The  new  College 
Entrance  Diploma  issued  by  the  State  Education  De- 
partment will  be  accepted,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the 
requirements  set  forth  pp.  24-28. 

Diplomas  and  academic  certificates  issued  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted  in  place  of 
examinations  in  all  the  subjects  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance, 
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as  follows  :  English  3  units,  German  3  units,  French  3  units 
Latin  4  units,  Greek  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  History  2  units, 
Natural  Sciences  2  units. 

Diplomas,  certificates,  and  statements  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

B  When  they  bring  certificates  from  approved  schools.  The 
work  gone  over  must  be  specified;  and  both  the  text 
books  used,  and  the  date  of  the  examination  must  be 
given. 

Certificate  of  work  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations,  unless 
the  applicant  has  completed  a  full  course  in  the  school,  and  has 
been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  and  the 
college  authorities  are  satisfied  regarding  the  standing  of  the 
school. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional.  If  a  student 
fail  in  any  subject  in  the  college  that  depends  upon  an  entrance 
subject  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  accepted,  the  credit  for  that 
entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled.  Certificates  from  schools  whose 
students  prove  to  be  imperfectly  fitted  will  ultimately  not  be 
considered. 

No  private  school  certificate  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance 
examination  in  English. 

C     When  they  seek  advanced  standing. 

Applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  coming  from  other  colleges 
and  universities  may  be  admitted  provisionally  to  such  standing 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem  in  each  case  equit- 
able, regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course  of  study 
and  to  the  evidence  of  proficiency  exhibited.  Every  such  candidate 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  required,  at  the  time  of  making  her 
application,  to  forward  to  the  Registrar,  along  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  institution  in  which  she  has  studied,  a  careful  statement,  duly 
certified,  of  the  studies  which  she  has  pursued,  and  of  the  degree 
of  proficiency  attained  therein  including  her  record  at  the  e?itrance 
examinations  and  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  This  statement 
should  be  made  as  full  as  possible,  giving  details  of  subjects  taken, 
authors  read,  and  in  mathematics  the  text  books  used.  To  avoid 
delay  in  arranging  the  course,  these  credentials  should  be  presented 
at  an  early  day  in  order  that  the  status  of  the  applicant  may  be 
determined  as  far  as  feasible  before  her  arrival.  Applications  for 
credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit  is  desired  must  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant  and  not  be  postponed 
to  any  later  date  in  her  course. 
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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

(For  exemption  from  examinations  see  pages  21  and  22. ) 

Arts  Course  Students  entering  the  course  leading-  to  the 
B.A.  degree  will  be  required  to  present  15  units*  of  which 
14  must  be  as  follows :  Latin  4  units,  Modern  Language  or 
Greek  3  units,  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  History 
1  unit. 


Science  Course  Students  entering  the  course  leading  to 
the  B.S.  degree  will  be  required  to  present  15  units  of  which 
14  must  be  as  follows:  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units, 
Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language  3  units,  History  1  unit,  and 
Natural  Science  2  units.  One  of  the  two  units  in  Natural 
Science  should  be  Physics  or  Chemistry,  and  at  least  one 
unit  of  music  must  be  presented  by  those  entering  the  mu- 
sical course.    (See  note.) 


Specials  No  specials  will  be  received  into  any  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  classical,  scientific,  musical,  or  voca- 
tional, unless  they  are  of  college  grade.  Specials  desiring 
to  pursue  studies  of  college  grade  for  one  or  more  years 
may  be  admitted  provided  they  present  the  same  entrance 
requirements  (or  equivalents)  as  are  demanded  of  freshmen. 
Young  women  who  have  taught,  or  who  have  had  practical 
academic  experience  in  any  department  and  who  desire  to 
pursue  special  college  studies  will  be  advised  in  regard  to 
courses  for  which  they  are  prepared. 


NoTB. — Students  in  the  B.S.  course  may  substitute  a  second  unit  in 
history  for  one  unit  in  modern  language,  or  one  in  science  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  unit  in  modern  language,  but  no  more  than  one  substitu- 
tion may  be  made. 

*A  unit  stands  for  such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  usually  accomplished 
in  one  year  with  five  recitation  periods  weekly. 
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ENGLISH  (3  units) 

The  requirement  covers  four  years  of  High  School  English. 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar. 

(b)  A  command  of  the  rudiments  of  composition,  clear  sentence 
structure,  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization  ;  and  the  ability  to 
write  a  legible  page  of  English  script. 

(c)  Reading  and  Practice: — The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  and 
to  read  intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed,  as  follows  : 

Ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group: 

Group  I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel; 
together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omis- 
sion, if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad, 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII, 
XXI;  Vergil's  iEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  iEneid  should  be  read 
in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  it;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Caesar, 
Richard  II,  Richard  III. 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction. — Malory,  Morte  d'Arthur  (about  ioo 
pages) ;  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 
(voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag);  Defoe.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part 
I;  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Buniey,  Evelina;  Scott's 
Novels,  any  one;  Jane  Austen's  Novels,  any  one;  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens'  Novels,  any  one;  Thack- 
eray's Novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  Novels,  any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake;  Reade,  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes,  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or 
Master  of  Ballantrae;  Cooper's  Novels,  any  one;  Poe,  Selected  Tales; 
Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Twice  Told  Tales,  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard 
writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc. — Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
(about  200  pages);  Boswell,  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about 
200  pages);  Franklin  Autobiography;  Irving.  Selections  from  the  Sketch 
Book  (about  200  pages)  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson; 
Lamb,  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages);  Lockhart, 
Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages);  Thackeray,  Lectures 
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on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay,  any- 
one of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addi- 
sen,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevelyan,  Se- 
lections from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin,  Sesame 
and  Lilies  or  Selections  (about  250  pages);  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast;  Lincoln,  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Ad- 
dress, the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  es- 
timate of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau,  Walden; 
Lowell,  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage,  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley,  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education  and  A 
Piece  of  Chalk;  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt.  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  Letters  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry. — Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series, )  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns;  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study 
under  b);  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope, 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as, 
for  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King 
Bstmere,  Young  Beicham,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and 
a  selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christa- 
bel  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion;  Macau- 
lay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada, 
Ivry;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa 
—Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper, 
"De  Gustibus — ,"  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and 
The  Forsaken  Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special 
attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

(d)  Stud)*-  and  Practice: — The  Candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  works  named  below,  including  subject  matter,  form 
and  structure. 

Group  I.     Drama. — Shakespere,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry. — Milton,  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The 


Passing  of  Arthur;  The  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley 
in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory. — Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  two  Speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays. — Cariyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns'  Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  units) 

Algebra.  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  simple 
equations  with  applications  to  problems,  involution  and  evolution,  radi- 
cals and  equations  involving  radicals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  exponents, 
quadratic  equations  (including  the  theory),  ratio  and  proportion,  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  binomial  theorem  for  positive  in- 
tegral exponents. 

Geometry.     Plane  Geometry  as  presented  by  any  of  the  best  text  books. 

In  order  that  students  may  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  preparation  in  Algebra 
include  frequent  supplemental  exercises  taken  from  various  text-books, 
and  in  Geometry  constant  practice  with  original  demonstrations.  Dur- 
ing the  year  before  entrance  to  college,  there  should  be  a  review  of  both 
subjects.     Metric  system  will  be  required. 

LATIN  (4  units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
syntax  is  required.  The  grammars  of  Allen  and  Greeuough,  Gildersleeve- 
Lodge,  and  Bennett,  are  recommended. 

(b)  Prose  composition.  Daniell's  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition,  or 
an  equivalent. 

(c)  Reading.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  four  books;  or  Arrowsmith  and 
Whicher,  First  Latin  Readings  ;  Vergil,  iEneid,  six  books  ;  Cicero,  six 
orations. 

GREEK  (3  units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  syntax  is  required.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  is  recom- 
mended. 

(b)  Prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate  into 
Greek  simple  prose  based  on  passages  from  Xenophon. 

(c)  Reading.  Xeuoj  lion,  Anabasis  or  Hellenica,  three  books  ;  Homer, 
Iliad  or  Odyssey,  three  books.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate 
at  sight  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  or  Homer. 
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GERMAN  (3  units) 

(a)  Advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  absolute  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  simple 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with 
the  essentials  of  German  syntax,  and  particularly  with  the  uses  of  modal 
auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  moods.  The  proficiency  of 
the  applicant  may  be  tested  by  questions  on  these  topics,  and  by  the 
translation  into  German  of  easy,  connected  English  prose,  (b)  Transla- 
tion at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facili- 
ty can  be  acquired  by  reading  at  least  700  pages  of  classical  and  contem- 
porary prose  and  poetry.  It  is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one-ihird 
of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Messing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe. 

It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a  recita- 
tion conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

FRENCH  (3  units) 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  grammar  with  fair  mastery  of  syntax; 
ability  to  read  French  prose  and  simple  poetry,  to  translate  a  connected 
passage  of  English  of  moderate  difficulty  into  French;  ability  to  write 
from  dictation.  Students  are  expected  to  have  read  1000  duodecimo 
pages  of  French  from  no  less  than  five  standard  authors.  At  least  one- 
half  of  this  must  be  from  history  and  the  drama. 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class  room,  it  is  essential  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  should  have  practice  in  French  conversation. 

HISTORY 

One  unit  in  history  is  required,  and  not  more  than  two  will  be  counted, 
for  entrance. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory, and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 
;nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.,  814).     (1  unit.) 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  time.     (1  unit. ) 

(c)  English  history.     (1  unit. ) 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government.     (1  unit.) 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

;  In  every  case  a  note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor  and  containing  a 
record  of  the  steps  and  the  results  of  the  candidate's  laboratory  exer- 
cises, must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  or  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination.    Each  of  the  sciences  as   here  defined  is  counted  as  one  unit. 
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Not  more  than  two  units  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  year  of  five  periods  a  week,  at  least  two  of  which  shall  be  given  to 
individual  laboratory  work,  will  be  devoted  to  preparation. 

(a)  Physics.  The  candidate's  preparation  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises;  the  study  of  a 
standard  text  book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and  varied  nu- 
merical problems,  to  the  end  that  a  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementary  phys- 
ics.    ( i  unit. ) 

(b)  Chemistry.  The  study  of  the  more  important  elements  and  of  their 
chief  compounds;  of  the  atmosphere;  of  important  chemical  processes, 
such  as  oxidation,  reduction,  neutralization  and  the  manufacture  of  fa- 
miliar substances  (glass,  soap,  steel,  illuminating  gas,  etc.,  etc.);  the 
study  of  valency  and  ionization;  the  determination  of  molecular  and 
atomic  weights.  The  scope  of  instruction  should  be  that  of  the  best 
recent  text-books  of  elementary  chemistry,  including  individual  labora- 
tory work  throughout  the  study,     (i  unit.) 

(c)  Botany.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology  of 
seed  plants  with  the  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues;  the  structure  of 
a  typical  plant  cell.  The  general  functions  of  the  plant,  such  as  respir- 
ation, digestion,  should  have  been  carefully  observed  and  demonstrated 
by  means  of  individual  experiments.  The  natural  history  of  plants,  the' 
classification  and  knowledge  of  leading  members  of  each  group  and  abil- 
ity to  identify  common  flowers  will  be  required.     ( i  unit. ) 

(d)  Zoology.  The  general  natural  history  of  common  vertebrates  and 
invertebrates,  including  general  external  structure  in  relation  to  adapta- 
tions, life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  plants  and  to  other 
animals,  and  economic  relations.  Actual  examination  of  common  animals 
with  reference  to  the  above  points.  So  far  as  time  permits,  drawings  and 
notes  should  be  made.     ( i  unit. ) 

( e)  Physiology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of  second- 
ary schools  by  the  Regents  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  should 
comprise  a  study  of  the  composition  of  living  things,  foods,  digestion 
and  absorption,  blood  and  circulation,  respiration,  skeleton,  muscles, 
skin,  and  kidneys,  the  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  their 
functions,    (i  unit.) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  LEADING 
TO  DEGREES 

Elmira  College  stands  for  the  belief  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  woman  shall  be  so  prepared  for  life  by  her  educa- 
tion that  after  college  there  shall  not  be  a  lapse  to  idle- 
ness and  discontent  in  her  case  more  than  in  her  broth- 
ers'. It  is  thought  that  while  her  education  is  being  given 
and  the  foundation  of  culture  is  being  laid  she  may  at 
the  same  time  be  turned  definitely  toward  some  vocation.  It 
is  also  thought  that  her  college  life  may  be  so  ordered  as 
;  to  enhance  her  usefulness  and  happiness.  To  the  end  of 
calling  the  attention  of  young  girls  to  the  various  possi- 
bilities that  life  may  hold,  the  following  paragraphs  indicate 
some  courses  of  study  which  are  representative  of  the  many 
lines  of  useful  endeavor  now  open  to  them. 

The  old  and  well-established  lines  of  classical  training 
with  their  unique  cultural  possibilities  will  attract  some 
minds  in  every  generation.  Yet  not  every  mind  can  attain 
its  best  through  the  one  fixed  channel.  The  first  spur  to  in- 
tellectual endeavor  comes  to  most  men  and  women  through 
the  incitement  of  a   special  and  individual  interest. 

Besides  this,  the  shifting  of  modern  conditions  has  called 
men  away  from  fields  which  they  used  to  occupy,  and 
now  where  trained  women  can  be  secured  for  responsible 
positions  in  banks  and  offices,  in  social  service  work,  and 
in  the  most  honored  educational  positions,  these  women 
may  expect  excellent  salaries  and  permanent  engagements. 

Women  of  means  are  now  undertaking  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs  and  the  number  of  those  who  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  business  enterprises  increases 
with  every  year. 

These  are  all  vocations  which  a  woman  may  enter,  and 
there  is  also  the  old  vocation  of  the  housekeeper,  which  under 
modern  conditions  calls  for  a  better  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  study  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  foods,  and  abetter  understanding  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  and  estimate  of  values  received. 
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That  in  many  aspects  of  the  preparation  for  these  and  sim- 
ilar vocations  there  may  be  cultural  and  disciplinary  value 
cannot  be  doubted  and  in  the  various  courses  planned  for 
Elmira  College  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  value 
for  the  student.  The  degree  of  B.S.  which  follows  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  courses  is  given  for  the  culture  and 
discipline  which  it  is  thought  a  successful  completion  of  such 
a  course  may  secure  to  the  student.  This  extension  of  the 
college  field  to  include  prescribed  courses  for  vocational  work 
follows  the  line  of  advance  initiated  with  success  some  years 
since  in  colleges  for  men.  If  one  of  the  program  courses 
is  to  be  taken,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  make 
the  choice  early,  and  we  recommend  that  the  high  school 
graduates  who  plan  to  enter  college  next  fall  shall  as  far  as 
possible  make  the  decision  at  once.  There  are  three  special 
program  courses  offered  for  the  B.S.  degree:  the  course 
in  Home  Economics,  the  Law  and  Finance  course,  and  the 
Music  course.  These  courses  are  prescribed  throughout. 
An  outline  of  each  of  these  with  their  entrance  requirements 
will  be  found  on  pages  74-79. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work.  For  the  classical 
course,  fourteen  of  these  units  should  be  as  follows: 

Three  units  of  English. 

Three  units  of  modern  language  or  of  Greek. 

Four  units  of  Latin. 

One  unit  of  Elementary  Algebra. 

One  unit  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 

One  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 

One  unit  of  History. 

For   the   scientific  course,    of  the  fifteen  units  required, 

fourteen  should  be  as  follows: 

Three  units  of  English. 
Three  units  of  modern  language. 
Two  units  of  L,atin. 
One  unit  of  Elementary  Algebra. 
One  unit  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 
One  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 
One  unit  of  History. 
Two  units  of  Natural  Science. 
(One  of  the  units  in  Science  should  be  either  Chemistry  or  Physics) 


The  regular  Classical  Course  and  the  regular  Scientific 
Course  have  only  the  freshman  work  prescribed.  This  work 
will  be  found  in  the  designated  course  offered  in  English, 
Bible,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Library! 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  a  year  of  Freshman 
work  in  I  Chemistry,  I  Physics,  or  I  Biology  for  the  Fresh- 
man Mathematics,  but  if  this  substitution  is  made,  Logic 
will  become  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  Ar- 
gumentation will  become  required  work  of  the  Junior  year. 
Students  who  fail  to  offer  Intermediate  Algebra  for  ad- 
mission must  make  up  this  work  during  the  first  semester 
of  their  freshman  year. 

Each  student  pursuing  elective  work  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  is  expected  to  elect,  under  the  group  system, 
fifteen  hours  each  semester  throughout  the  course.  The 
academic  instruction,  upon  which  the  group  system  is  based, 
will  be  found  to  fall  under  three  general  groups,  and  is  so 
arranged  in  the  departmental  statement.  *Group  A,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature:  tGroup  B,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and 
History;  tGroup  C,  Mathematics  and  Science.  No  course  is 
given  unless  elected  by  as  many  as  three  students.  Subjects 
starred  in  the  catalogue  must  be  carried  through  the  whole 
year,  otherwise  these  courses  will  not  count  toward  a  degree. 
Students  who  elect  work  under  the  group  system  will  be 
required  to  complete  college  courses  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  and  will  then  be  granted  degrees 
under  conditions  as  follows  : 

I  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required, 
as  many  as  sixty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many 
as  fifteen  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty-five 
hours  in  Group  C,  and  provided  that  six  three-hour 
courses  or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one 
department  and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  aver- 
age stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred. 

%  For  required  work  in  Physical  Training,  see  page  68. 
*PP  34-46;  tpp  47-54;  tpp  55-6i. 
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II  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 

many  as  forty-six  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many 
as  ten  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  forty-four  hours 
in  Group  C,  and  provided  that  six  three-hour  courses 
or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  average 
stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred. 

III  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as 
forty  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty  in  Group  C, 
and  provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their  equiv- 
alent shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and  that 
in  these  courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not 
fallen  below  a  grade  of  C;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  conferred. 

Students  arranging  an  Arts  course  by  the  group  system, 
and  preparing  to  take  the  College  Graduate  Professional 
Certificate  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  73,  may  omit 
three  hours  in  Group  C,  and  Science  students  preparing  to 
take  this  certificate  may  omit  three  hours  in  Group  A. 

Students  in  any  course  wishing  credit  for  subjects  studied 
outside  of  college  will  be  granted  such  credit  upon  examina- 
tion, but  not  more  than  one  such  examination  may  be  taken 
in  any  one  semester. 

Students  in  either  Arts  or  Science  Courses  who  show 
proficiency  in  their  work  are  granted  honors  of  distinction, 
as  follows  :    summa  cum  laude,  magna  aim  laude,    cum  laude. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  upon  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  of  this  or  any 
other  approved  college,  who,  after  graduation,  has  pursued 
one  year's  study  at  the  college  or  two  years  study  in  absentia. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  choose,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty,  or  with  its  approval,  one  major  and  two 
minor  subjects.  An  examination  on  these  subjects  and  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  independent  in- 
vestigation on  the  major  subject  will  be  required. 

Application  for  assignment  of  work  for  this  degree  should 
be  made  before  the  spring  recess  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 
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DEPARTMENTAL    STATEMENT 


GROUP  A 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  has  for  its  end 
three  distinct  though  allied  results  in  the  student's  educa- 
tion ;  first,  ease  and  energy  in  English  composition ;  sec- 
ondly, an  historical  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  and 
thirdly,  a  general  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
with  the  influences  which  have  directed  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment. These  results  are  sought  severally  through  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  of  the  English  language,   and  of  English 

literature. 

RHETORIC 

i    Narration  and  Description 

Drill  in  oral  expression,  training  the  student  to  coherent  speech. 
Drill  in  the  art  of  rapidly  grasping  thought  conveyed  by  the  print- 
ed page.  Abstracts  of  lectures  required.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  successful  narration. 

In  the  second  semester  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  artistic 
composition  of  letters,  in  view  of  the  modern  neglect  of  a  graceful 
art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Required  for  freshmen. 

2a    Exposition 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  expository  writing.  Practice  in 
analysis  of  expository  articles  and  in  the  writing  of  essays  and 
book  reviews. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Elective  for  sophomores. 

2b    Newspaper  Writing 

A  study  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  newspaper  writing. 
Discussion  of  printed  articles,  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  news 
articles  and  of  editorials 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  after  2a. 
3    The  Short  Story 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  short  story  and  of  the  principles  of 
its  construction.  Reading  and  analysis  of  representative  short 
stories.     Practice  in  the  planning  and  writing  of  stories. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  with  or  after  second  semester 
of  English  2  and  of  Literature  2.  Alternate  with  5  and  given 
1916-17. 
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Argumentation  * 

The  distinct  aim  of  this  course  is  to  induce  a  forcible  literary 
style,  by  means  of  placing  stress  upon  an  exact  and  definite  rela- 
tion and  order  in  the  ideas  the  student  has  to  present.  Students 
are  advised  to  select  for  their  briefs  and  f orensics  lines  of  investiga- 
tion already  pursued  with  other  college  courses.  (Note  the  state- 
ment under  Economics,  p.  50.)  In  the  first  semester  three  finished 
briefs  are  presented  in  manuscript,  in  the  second  semester  three 
finished  briefs  and  three  forensics. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year ,  junior  elective,  open  to  seniors. 
The  Novee 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  distinct  form  of  art  with  consideration 
of  its  position  in  modern  life  and  literature.  Reading  of  repre- 
sentative works. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  2  and  Lit- 
erature 2.     Alternate  with  3  and  given  1915-16. 

Seminary  in  Engeish  Teaching 

Examinations  of  publications  dealing  with  ideals  and  with  meth- 
ods. Seminary  reports  on  the  practical  questions  likely  to  arise 
in  teaching  the  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  literature,  of  English  in  the 
preparatory  schools. 

One  hour  the  first  and  two  hours  the  second  semester,  elective 
for  seniors. 
Theories  oe  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  true  field  of  poetry,  dramatic,  epic, 
and  lyric,  based  on  the  theories  of  the  best  critics  from  Plato  to 
George  Meredith. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  ivho  have  fin- 
ished Literature  2. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 
Oed  Engeish 

Study  of  Old  English  Grammar,  readings  from  selected  prose 
and  poetry;  before  the  close  of  the  year  Beowulf  is  studied  and  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Emerson,  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  Other  texts  used  are  :  Cook,  First  Book  on  Old 
English  ;  Sievers-Cook,  Grammar  of  Old  English  ;  Wyatt,  Beowulf. 

Three  hours  first  semester ,  one  hour  second  semester,  elective  for 
juniors  and  seniors . 

Ol<D  AND   MlDDEE   ENGEISH 

An  historical  study  of  the  English  language,  Cynewulf,  Lang- 
land,  and  Chaucer. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
The  course  in  English  literature,  throughout,  is  expected  to  aid  the 
cultivation  of  literary  appreciation  through  the  continuous  exercise  of 
the  critical  faculty.  The  student's  private  judgment  is  revised  by  class 
criticism  and  questioning  until  she  reaches  for  herself  some  just  conclu- 
sion upon  the  work  under  discussion.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  course 
progresses  she  will  gain  the  power  to  make  her  conclusions  less  and  less 
partial  and  imperfect,  and  that  she  will  finally  acquire  such  literary  in- 
sight, as  well  as  such  well-founded  confidence  in  her  own  judgment,  as 
will  make  her  an  intelligent  and  an  independent  critic  and  appreciator  of 
literature. 

i    Historical  Course 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  Old  and  Middle  England,  from 
Beowulf  to  the  ballad-writers,  with  especial  reference  to  types. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen. 

2  Historical  Course 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  England  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
Rudyard  Kipling.     A  continuation  of  Literature  I. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1  and  required 
before  the  following  electives. 

3  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  classic  school  and  the  transition,  Dryden  to  Wordsworth. 
One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  2.     Alternate  with  6, 
and  given  in  1917-18. 

4  Romanticism 

English  romantic  poetry,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats, 
and  Shelley. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2.  Alternate  with 
5,  and  given  1916-17 . 

5  Milton* 

An  intensive  study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2.     Alternate  with 
4,  and  given  1916-17. 

6  Chaucer 

A  careful  study  of  several  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  a  general 
survey  of  Chaucer's  work. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2,  and  English  Lan- 
guage 1.     Alternate  with  3,  and  given  1915-16. 
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Tennyson  and  Browning 

A  critical  study  of  selected  poems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2. 
Shakespere 

A  critical  study  of  the  great  tragedies  with  regard  to  plot, 
structure,  and  character  drawing  ;  a  comparative  study  of  them  as 
representing  different  stages  of  artistic  development.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  reveal  the  art  of  the  drama  of  Shakespere. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors . 
Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama 

Lectures  upon  the  evolution  of  dramatic  feeling  and  form  in 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  civilization.  Reading  of  typical 
plays. 

Two  hours  second  semester ,  elective  for  seniors . 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  German  Department  aims,  by  means  of  thorough  and 
accurate  work,  to  make  students  independent  in  the  use  of 
the  language  and  thus  prepared  to  assimilate  the  productions 
of  the  best  German  authors.  In  order  to  increase  the  inter- 
est, lectures  are  given  in  connection  with  the  works  read, 
and  in  advanced  classes  historical  lectures  are  given,  these 
being  intended  as  a  background  for  the  literature;  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  writing  of  German  essays.  They 
are  considered  a  test  of  the  student's  ability  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  instruction  received,  and  are  a  part  of  the 
examination  work.  German  is  the  language  of  the  class 
room.  Thus  in  various  ways  the  student  is  carried  into  the 
realm  of  German  life  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  the  German  people. 

I      ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  * 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  ;  Guerber,  Marchen  und  Erzahlun- 
gen;  Zschokke,  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug;  Hillern,  Hotter  als  die 
Kirche  ;  Storm,  Immensee;  Holzwarth,  Gruss  aus  Deutschland. 
Exercises  in  conversation  and  composition  based  on  the  texts  read. 
Some  German  poems  are  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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Intermediate  German 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  (continued);  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,  Hermann  und  Dorothea  ;  Freytag,  Die  Journalisten. 
Exercises  in  conversation  based  on  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland.  Ger- 
man essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing German  in  minimum  requirement. 

Goethe  and  Schieeer 

German  lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  each  ;  critical  study 
of  Goethe's  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;  Schiller's  Wallenstein. 
General  survey  of  German  Literature  from  its  beginning  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Harris,  German  Prose  Composition.  German 
essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing German  in  the  classical  course. 

Lessing  and  Goethe 

(a)  German  lectures  on  Lessing's  life  and  works;  critical  study  of 
Nathan  der  Weise.  General  survey  of  German  Literature  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Advanced 
German  prose  composition  ;  conversation  on  current  topics  ;  Ger- 
man essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

(b)  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  selections 
from  Part  II. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3. 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

(a)  Essayists  and  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Heine, 
Die  Harzreise;  Freytag,  Die  verlorene  Handschrift.  German 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Germany.  German  conversation  based 
on  Kron's  Daily  Life.     German  addresses  and  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours,frst  semester,  elective  after  4. 

(b)  Course  in  methods.  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  ;  careful 
review  of  the  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching ;  observations 
in  High-schools.  Conversation  based  on  Scheffel's  Ekkehard. 
German  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  {a  ) 
Middee  High  German 

Critical  study  of  Das  Nibelungenlied  and  the  poems  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 


7  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(a)  Reading  of  representative  works  of  Grillparzer,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann,  and  Wagner. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

(b)  Practical  training  in  the  Direct  Method  of  Modern  Language 
instruction. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5 . 

8  Scientific  German 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  5 . 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature  and  also  to  give  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  French  language  spoken  and  to  learn  to  speak  it  them- 
selves. In  courses  1  and  2  the  French  language  is  largely 
used  in  class  instruction.  In  the  other  courses  all  lectures 
are  given  and  all  studies  carried  on  in  French. 

1  ELEMENTARY    FRENCH* 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair  (30  lessons);  Bruce,  Grammaire 
Fran£aise.  Texts:  Perrault,  Fairy  Tales;  Daudet,  Selected  Stories; 
Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Talbot,  Le 
Fran^ais  et  sa  Patrie.  Dictation,  memorizing,  and  practice  in 
speaking. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  ajter  the  freshman  year. 

2  Intermediate  French 

Syntax,  composition,  and  memorizing.  Texts:  Hugo,  Quatre- 
vingt-treize;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  ou  1'on  s'  ennuie;  Daudet,  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon;  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing French  in  minimum  requirement.     Elective  after  1. 

3  General  Reading  Course 

Sketch  of  French  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Texts:  Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  L'  Avare; 
Racine,  Andromaque;  Duval,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Francaise; 
France,  Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami.  Practical  exercise,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, French  syntax  and  composition.     French  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing French  in  the  classical  course. 
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French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

First  Semester — Lyric  Poetry.  Lectures  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  school.  Text :  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics.  Second  Semester — The  novel  and  the  drama.  Texts: 
Hugo,  Les  Miserables;  and  Ruy  Bias;  Musset,  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  l'amour.     French  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  through  the  year,  elective  after  3.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  elected  with  8. 

Modern  French  Literature 

Balzac,  Renan,  Zola,  Rostand,  Loti.  Lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  each.  Texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Rostand,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac;  Renan,  Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse;  Zola, 
Selections  edited  by  Cameron;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4.     Alternate  with  7. 

French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  Drama:  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  drama.  Texts:  Vol- 
taire, Zaire;  Marivaux,  Jeu  de  1'  Amour  et  du  Hasard;  Sedaine,  Le 
Philosophe  sans  le  savoir;  Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville; 
Lesage,  Turcaret. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4.     Alternate  with  7. 
French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  period.  Texts  :  Corneille, 
Polyeucte  ;  Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre  ;  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope ; 
Boileau,  Choix  d'  Epitres  et  de  Satires;  LaFayette,  La  Princesse 
deCleves;  LaBruyere,  Les  Caracteres.     Essays  required. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4.      Alter?iate  with 
5  and  6.      Given  in  igi5-/6. 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Oral  and  written  work.  Text:  French  Composition  by  Grand- 
gent.     Special  attention  given  in  this  course  to  letter  writing. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,   elective  after  3.     It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  elected   contemporaneously  with  4. 
Students  taking  Secretarial  Course  are  advised  to  elect  this  class. 
Teachers  Course 

French  pronunciation  and  oral  practice  in  reading  prose  and 
poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  branches  of 
the  language.  A  study  of  phonetics.  Text:  Geddes,  French  Pro- 
nunciation. Review  of  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching.  Dis- 
cussion of  text  books  and  methods  of  teaching  French.  Study  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  of  Heath's  Methods  of 
Teaching  Modern  Languages.  Model  lessons  are  required  as  well 
as  essays. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4  and  8. 
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ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  pronuncia- 
tion, and  on  such  mastery  of  the  grammar  as  shall  lead  to  a 
ready  and  accurate  reading  knowledge, 
i    Elementary  Italian* 

Italian  Grammar,  Orlandi;  Short  Stories,  Wilknis  and  Altrocchi; 
De  Amicis,  Cuore;  Goldoni,  La  Locandiera;  Manzoni,  I  Promessi 
Sposi. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  Latin  in  college. 

2    Literature  oe  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 

Selections  from  Dante,  La  Vita  Nuova,  La  Divina  Commedia  ; 
Petrarca,  Rime  Scelte  ;  Boccaccio,  Novelle  Scelte. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

i    Elementary  Spanish* 

Spanish  Grammar.     Olmsted   and   Gordon.    Introduccion    a   la 
lengua  Castellana,  des  Garennes.     Cuentos  Alegres,  Taboada. 
Memorizing  and  practice  in  speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
2    Intermediate  Spanish 

Composition,  memorizing,   and  practice  in  speaking.     Spanish 
prose  composition.     Umphrey. 
Introduction  to  Spanish  literature: 
Texts:  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio,    Valdes.     El   Capitan  Veneno, 
Alarc6n.     El  si  de  las  nifias,  Moratin. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Spanish  Literature  oe  the  Nineteenth  Century 
First  semester — The  novel. 
Texts:  Dona  Perfecta,  Galdos.   El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos,  Alarcon. 
Pepita  Jimenez,  Valera,  etc. 
Second  semester — The  drama. 
Texts:  El ectra,  Galdos.     O  locura  6  santidad,  Fchegar}'.    Selected 
Comedies  by  the  Quinteros.    Spanish  essays  required. 

Two  hours  each  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 
Lyric  Poetry 

Texts:  Las  cien  mejores  poesias.  Leyendas  y  Poesias  Escogidas, 
Becquer. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  3.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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The  Classic  Period  of  Spanish  Literature 

Text:  Extracts  from  Don  Quijote,  Cervantes.    La  vida  es  Sueno, 
Calderon.     Obras  Escogidas,  Lope  de  Vega. 

One  hour,  second  semester,  elective  after  3  or  4.     Hours  to  be 
arranged. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  to  form  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chief  masterpieces  of  Roman  literature, 
and  to  gain  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  classical 
life  and  thought  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  modern 
world.  While  prominence  must  always  be  given  to  the 
detailed  study  of  the  language,  the  work  is  progressive 
in  character,  and  increased  attention  is  paid  in  the  more 
advanced  courses  to  matters  of  history  and  literature.  Espe- 
cial consideration  is  given  to  the  needs  of  prospective 
teachers. 

i    Livy 

Book  XXI,  with  portions  of  other  books.  Prose  composition 
and  review  of  the  leading  constructions  of  syntax.  Parallel  studies 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

2  Horace 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Study  of  lyric  prosody. 
Lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

3  Literature  of  the  Early  Empire 

Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  and  the  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  Roman  public  and  private  life 
under  the  Empire. 

Two  hours  first  semester ,  elective  for  sophomores. 

4  Roman  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Vergil's  Eclogues  or  Georgics. 
History  of  the  development  of  elegiac  and  pastoral  poetry. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 
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Latin  Literature 

The  development  of  Latin  literature  is  traced  by  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  prescribed  readings  in 
standard  histories  of  Roman  literature  and  in  poetical  versions. 
Short  illustrative  selections  covering  the  range  of  the  literature  are 
also  read.     Essays  and  reports  of  reading. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  or  seniors;  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  for  sophomores. 

Roman  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  treatment  is 
mainly  literary,  with  some  attention  to  meters  and  ante-classical 
syntax.  Lectures  on  Roman  comedy,  and  the  preparation  of 
special  papers  by  the  class. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Alternate  with  7;  omitted  in  1916-17 . 

Letters  of  Cicero 

The  letters  read  are  selected  chiefly  to  illustrate  Roman  private 
life  and  manners  and  Cicero's  relation  to  his  personal  friends,  al- 
though a  few  letters  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  political  and 
historical  value.  Reports  and  studies  upon  topics  connected  with 
Roman  social  conditions  under  the  Republic. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Teachers'  Course 

A  careful  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  authors  who  are  studied  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  Illustrative  and  sight  reading  in  Cicero's  orations  and  in 
Vergil's  Aeneid  is  taken  up,  and  attention  is  also  given  to  a  review 
of  Latin  forms,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  the  general  philology 
of  the  language. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors . 

Practical  Exercises  in  Latin 

Prose  composition  and  sight  reading  with  special  studies  in  the 
Latin  language. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
For  Roman  Archaeology,  see  page  54. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND    LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  phases  of  Hellenic  life  as 
interpreted  through  the  language,  literature,  and  art  of  the 
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Greeks,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  place  of  Grecian  civilization  in  human  history,  and  of 
its  contribution  to  the  elements  of  our  modern  life.  Empha- 
sis is  laid  at  first  upon  the  study  of  the  language  as  the  key 
to  the  literature,  but  in  the  later  years  of  study  the  dis- 
tinctively literary  side  is  made  prominent. 

i    Plato  and  Homer 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  works  of 
Plato  and  from  Xenophon;  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Re- 
view of  Attic  syntax,  exercises  in  translation  at  sight.  Outline 
study  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing Greek,  and  open  to  any  student  satisfying  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Greek. 

2  The  Orators  and  Aristophanes 

Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  and 
a  study  of  Attic  oratory.  The  Acharnians  and  the  Clouds,  with 
a  study  of  Attic  comedy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have  com 
pleted  course  i. 

3  The  Historians  and  Tragedians 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Sophocles,  Anti 
gone;  Euripides,  Medea  or  Bacchae. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  Jor  those  who  have  com 
pleted  course  i. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

4  Plato,  or  Lucian 

In  connection  with  Plato  a  study  is  made  of  the  literary  form 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  connection  with  L,ucian  consideration 
is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
in  the  later  age. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors 

5  Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets.  The  stud] 
is  chiefly  literary  and  historical,  but  some  attention  is  given  to  th< 
types  of  Greek  meters,  and  to  Greek  music. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors 
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6  Practical  Exercises  in  Greek 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  expect  to  be- 
come teachers.  It  includes  the  study  of  special  topics  in  Greek 
syntax  and  the  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Xenophon  and 
Homer.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  study  of  the  philology  of  the 
Greek  language  and  upon  practice  in  the  art  of  translation.  "Dis- 
cussions are  held  on  methods  of  criticizing  translations  and  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  translation;  also  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  Greek  prose  composition  with  special  reference  to  drill  in 
paradigms  and  to  the  development  of  the  rules  of  Attic  syntax. 
Suggestions  are  also  given  as  to  the  use  by  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  of  illustrative  material  from  literature,  history,  art  and 
archaeology. 

Elective  for  seniors,  hours  to  he  arranged* 

7  Elementary  Greek  * 

Greek  grammar.  Anabasis,  Book  t,  or  other  easy  selections. 
Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek  as  a 
third  language. 

8  Elementary  Greek  (  Continued  ) 

Selections  from  Xenophon,  Plato  and  the  New  Testament;  Homer. 
Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.     Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek  as 
a  third  language. 
For  Greek  Archaeology,  seep.  53. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  promote  a  scholarly 
:  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  furnish  a  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  origin,  date,  form,  literary  features, 
contents,  and  environment  of  the  different  books,  and  the 
1  light  which  recent  discovery  throws  upon  Bible  history  and 
[interpretation.  This  will  be  effected  by  an  inductive  study 
I  of  the  text,  comparing  the  religious  thought  of  the  different 
periods  of  Hebrew  history  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  mon- 
uments and  contemporary  literature  of  other  nations. 
!  1    Bible  Outlines 

A  general  survey  of  the  literature,  personalities  and  setting  of 
the  first  part  of  Old  Testament  history. 

One  hour  first  semester,  required  of  freshmen . 
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Bible  Outlines 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course  for  the  closing  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  start  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  outlined 
in  the  New  Testament. 

One  hour  second  semester,  required  of  freshmen. 
The  Formation  of  the  Bible 

A  study  of  the  gradual  gathering   of  the  literature  of  the  Bible 

into  a  fixed  Canon;  of  the  versions  culminating  in  the  American 

Standard;  and  especially  of  the  various  types  of  literature  in  the 

Bible — history,  romance,  drama,  law,  prophecy,  oratory,  poetry. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 

The  Life  of  Jesus 

A  survey  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
Hebrew  nation  and  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  close  study 
of  His  personality  as  pictured  in  the  four  Gospels. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 
Bible  Economics 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  Bible  to  the  problems  of 
economics  and  sociology,  and  especially  of  the  bearing  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  on  these  problems.  Some  of  these  problems 
are  wealth,  poverty,  land,  war,  labor,  capital,  civic  corruption, 
citizenship,  crime,  race  problems,  and  child  labor. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2.  Alternate 
with  3.     Not  offered  1916-17. 


GROUP  B 
J       PHILOSOPHY  AND   HISTORY 

PHILOSOPHY 

Each  of  the  subjects  comprised  within  the  department  of 
philosophy  has  its  special  aims;  yet,  as  their  being  so 
grouped  would  signify,  there  are  certain  general  aims  char- 
acteristic of  this  whole  group  of  distinctively  cultural  studies. 
These  are  the  broadening  and  enriching  of  the  mind  by  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  and 
their  contributions  to  thought,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  mental  and  moral  nature,  and  mental  discipline  of  a  kind 
different  from  that  afforded  by  mathematical,  scientific,  or 
language  studies, 
i    Logic 

Creighton,  An  Introductory  Logic.  This  is  an  elementary  course 
in  the  forms  and  laws  of  reasoned  thinking,  deductive  and  induc- 
tive. The  course  includes  also  a  brief  study  of  the  nature  of 
thought  and  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  later 
philosophical  study. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 
Psychology 

Pillsbury,  Essentials  of  Psychology;  and  Colvin  and  Bagley, 
Human  Behavior.  A  study  of  the  elementary  mental  processes 
and  their  combinations  in  the  complex  forms  of  mental  activity. 
Care  is  taken  to  point  out  those  facts  and  principles  that  have  in- 
timate relation  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Special  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  such  subjects  as  mental  development,  attention, 
apperception,  habit,  memory,  association,  theories  and  analysis  of 
action.  A  part  ot  the  time  is  given  to  experimental  work  of  a 
simple  sort.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  note  book  show- 
ing the  methods  and  results  of  such  experiment.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  physiology  and,  if  possible,  physics,  precede 
this  course. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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3  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Hibben,  Problems  of  Philosophy.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
two-fold:  To  prepare  students  who  expect  to  take  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  philosophy  to  do  that  work  more  intelligently  and 
therefore  more  profitably;  and  also  to  afford  to  students  not  in- 
tending to  take  other  work  in  philosophy  some  general  knowledge 
of  philosophical  problems  and  the  various  solutions  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
readings. 

One  hour,  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

4  History  of  Philosophy 

Rogers,  Student's  History  of  Philosophy.  This  course  aims  to 
give  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophical  thought,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Instruction  is  given  in  lectures,  supplemented 
by  careful  reading  of  the  text  book  and  portions  of  many  other 
standard  works,  both  histories  of  philosophy  and  philosophical 
classics. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

5(a)     History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  ancient  systems  of  thought 
with  more  fullness  and  detail  than  the  more  general  course  allows. 
Windelband's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Fairbanks'  First 
Philosophers  of  Greece,  Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophers,  and 
Zeller's  works  on  the  various  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  are  used 
for  reference  books.  Considerable  portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  read  by  the  class. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

(b)     History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  modern  philosophy.  The  work 
includes  lectures  and  readings  selected  from  the  works  of  modern 
philosophers.  Members  of  the  class  are  occasionally  required  to 
prepare  papers  on  special  subjects. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

6    Ethics 

Seth,  Ethical  Principles.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  conduct 
and  the  types  of  ethical  theory  in  their  historical  development. 
Class  discussion  of  practical  problems  is  encouraged. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  and  junior*. 
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EDUCATION 

History  of  Education 

A  topical  study  of  educational  systems  and  theories,  based  upon 
various  standard  histories  of  education,  such  as  those  of  Monroe, 
Graves,  Compayre,  Williams,  Painter,  Davidson,  Seeley.  The 
work  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  collateral  readings,  and  re- 
ports prepared  and  rendered  by  members  of  the  class. 

Two  hov rs  first  semester,  elective  jor  juniors  and  seniors. 

Pedagogy 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  practical  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  methods  of  teaching.  A  text  book  is  used  as  the  basis  of  study, 
but  the  work  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  range  of  any  one  book; 
on  the  contrary,  an  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
views  of  the  best  authorities  on  educational  matters,  to  stimulate 
an  intelligent  interest  in  educational  periodicals,  and  to  encourage 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  various  problems  re- 
lating to  our  public  schools.  The  course  comprises  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  reports  of  collateral  readings  and  of  visits  to  schools. 
Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  Psychology. 

Educational  Classics 

This  is  a  reading  course  under  careful  supervision  and  is  intend- 
ed to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  chief  educational  works 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  modern  times.  Painter's  Great 
Pedagogical  Essays  is  made  the  basis  of  study;  but  this  is  largely 
supplemented  by  readings  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
from  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Kant,  Froebel, 
Spencer  and  other  moderns.  Students  are  required  to  take  care- 
ful notes  and  from  time  to  time  to  submit  oral  and  written  reports. 
Two  hours  first  or  second  semester.  It  is  advised  that  this 
course  be  preceded  by  History  of  Education . 

Observation  of  Methods 

Every  candidate  for  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate 
from  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  required  to  do  twenty  hours  work  in  observation  of  methods 
in  grammar  or  high  schools.  This  work  is  under  careful  direction 
and  supervision  and  is  of  great  practical  value. 
Note — For  specialized  courses  in  methods  see  statements  of  teachers' 
courses  offered  in  the  various  departments. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  economic  and  social 
science  and  to  afford  an  intelligent  understanding-  of  the 
problems  attracting  public  interest.  It  will  be  the  endeavor 
to  develop  the  habit  of  impartial  investigation  and  independ- 
ent judgment,  while  providing  the  training  and  discipline 
which  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if 
two  or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  are  based  upon 
subjects  approved  by  the  instructor  in  Economics  and   Soci- 
ology, 
i    United  States  Government 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  actual  working  government  of  the 
nation  and  state.  This  includes  not  only  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions, but  also  the  extra-constitutional  institutions,  such  as 
political  parties  and  their  practices,  international  law.  Supreme 
Court  interpretation,  political  custom  and  tradition,  and  Federal 
and  State  statutes.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  current  political  events  in  the  nation  and  state. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
i    Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  a  systematic  drill  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  modern  economic  life.  The  subject  of 
wealth  will  be  treated  from  the  aspects  of  production,  consump- 
tion, distribution,  and  exchange.  Among  the  topics  receiving 
special  attention  will  be  natural  resources,  population,  factory 
system,  business  organization,  standards  of  living,  railroads,  labor 
problems,  theories  of  wages,  rent,  interest  and  profits,  value  and 
exchange,  protection  and  free  trade,  taxation,  and  economic  pro- 
grams. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

3    Criminology  and  Penology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  includes  the  extent,  growth, 
classes,  and  causes  of  crime;  crime  in  its  historical,  anthropolog- 
ical, psychological,  and  sociological  aspects;  theory  of  punish- 
ment; the  treatment  of  crime,  especially  the  penitentiary,  capital 
punishment,  conditional  release,  probation,  reformation,  and  in- 
determinate sentence;  and  also  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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4  Modern  Philanthropy. 

This  course  will  give  much  practical  aid  to  those  who  expect  to 
do  social  work.  It  aims  to  establish  the  principles  of  wise  philan- 
thropy by  studying  the  facts  and  conditions,  and  the  individual 
and  social  causes  of  poverty.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
study  and  observation  of  institutions  and  methods  for  relieving 
the  poor. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

5  Sociology 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  sociology,  showing  the 
nature  of  society.  It  discusses  the  physical,  biologic  and  psychic 
factors  which  act  as  forces  shaping  society.  It  reveals  social  pro- 
cesses and  laws;  and  traces  the  origins  and  evolution  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  institutions,  such  as  the  family  and  state. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

6  Sociology 

In  this  course  social  ideals  are  evaluated.  Modern  social  prob- 
lems, such  as  education,  the  race  problem,  and  immigration,  are 
considered.  And  the  process  of  social  control  is  analyzed.  The 
course  ends  with  a  survey  of  constructive  movements,  making  for 
progress  in  contemporary  society. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

7  Rural  Problems 

The  method  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 
An  outline  of  it  includes  rural  economics,  rural  education  and 
recreation,  the  rural  church,  and  rural  government. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

8  Urban  Sociology 

This  course  will  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  growth  of  cities.  It  will  examine  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  traits  of  city  populations  with  the  view  to  es- 
tablishing contrasts  between  city  and  country  elements.  Specific 
problems  of  housing,  congestion,  transportation,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, and  fire  protection,  as  they  exist  in  cities  will  be  studied. 
A  survey  of  the  government  and  management  of  city  affairs  will 
terminate  this  course. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 
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HISTORY 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  history  is  to  give  a  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  Europe,  and 
of  America,  as  a  foundation  for  later  specialization,  and  to 
introduce  students  to  a  scholarly  method  of  historical  study. 
The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  broad  conceptions  of  the 
development  and  mutual  relations  of  institutions  and  politi- 
cal conditions  in  different  eras,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  investigation  of  them.  The  method  of  instruction  in- 
cludes lectures  and  recitations  based  on  topical  outlines, 
with  papers,  reports,  and  discussions  based  on  topics  assigned 
for  individual  study. 

i    HivSTORY  of  Ancient  Europe 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  Romans  to  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The  Greek  colonies; 
Sparta  and  Athens  ;  the  Persian  wars  ;  the  Athens  of  Pericles  ;  the 
spread  of  Greek  civilization  under  Alexander  and  his  successors  ; 
the  rise  of  Rome  ;  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Two  hours  first  semester;  required  of  freshmen. 

2  History  of  Ancient  Europe   (Continued) 

A  review  of  the  Romans  from  the  opening  of  the  Punic 
Wars  to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  under  Constantine  The 
winning  of  the  West  and  of  the  East;  Pompey  and  Csesar;  the  rise 
of  the  Empire;  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  period. 

Two  hours  second  semester  ;  required  of  freshmen. 

3  History  of  Europe  (325-1300) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  general  history  of  Europe, 
including  the  barbarian  invasions  ;  the  rise  of  the  new  Rome  ;  the 
shaping  and  development  of  the  Church ;  the  rise  and  extension  of 
Mohammedanism  ;  the  growth  of  Frankish  power  and  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  ;  the  feudal  system  ;  the  rise  of  the  new  nations; 
the  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  ;  the  crusades  and 
their  results;  the  growth  of  cities;  the  rise  of  universities. 

TJiree  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

4  History  of  Europe  (1300-1648) 

The   decline   of    the  papacy;  the  rise  of  the  humanistic  move- 
ment;   the    spread    of  the  Renaissance;    the  German,   Swiss   and 
French  Reformations;  the  Catholic  Reformation;  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 
Three  hours  second  semester ,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 
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I  5    English  History  (1485-1688) 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  close  of  the  Stuart  pe- 
riod. This  includes  the  English  Reformation,  the  relations  of 
England  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
Cromwell  period,  the  development  of  social  and  industrial  life,  and 
the  connection  of  England  with  the  Continent  and  with  America. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
English  History  (1688-1916) 

From  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  present  time. 
This  includes  the  English  Revolution,  the  expansion  of  England 
under  Parliamentary  government,  the  French  and  American  Revo- 
lutions, the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  growth  of  British  Empire, 
the  Victorian  Era,  and  the  England  of  to-day. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
American  History  before  1816 

Lectures  and  discussions  are  combined  with  assigned  work  in 
text-book  and  library.  The  subject  is  treated  in  its  broad  outlines 
from  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious  points  of  view. 

Three  hours  first  semester ;  elective  for  seniors,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor,  for  juniors. 

American  Hj  story  since  1816 

This  course  has  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  become  teachers  of  history.  Suggestions  in  teaching  and 
lectures  on  methods  are  a  part  of  the  work.  Some  attention  is 
given  to  historical  writers  with  critical  appreciation  of  their  im- 
portance. A  general  review  is  given  of  the  field  of  American  his- 
tory under  the  Constitution,  with  special  analysis  of  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Three  hours  second  semester;  elective  for  seniors,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor,  for  juniors. 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Lectures  and  Studies  in  Greek  Arch^oeogy 

The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  (b)  a  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Acropolis;  the  minor  arts,  especially  vase-painting. 
(a)  and  (5)  are  given  in  alternate  years  ;  (a)  is  given  in  1916-17. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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Lectures  in  Roman  Life  and  Archaeology 

The  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  auxiliary  reading.  By 
way  of  illustration,  books,  photographs,  and  stereopticon  slides 
are  used.  The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Romans  with  especial  illustrations  from  the  remains  of  Pompeii; 
(b)  a  study  of  the  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years;  (b)  is  given  in  1915-16. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Studies  in  Architecture 

Studies  in  the  growth  of  architectural  forms  of  the  simpler  and 
more  massive  kind  leading  to  a  study  of  the  rise  of  the  Gothic 
Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  of  Europe.  Special  attention  to  English 
Cathedrals. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors.  Alter- 
nate with  4  and  given  in  igi6-i7. 

Modern  Painters 

One  hour  second  semester,  alter?iate  with  3  and  given  1915-16. 
Elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 


GROUP  C 
MATHEMATICS    AND    SCIENCE 


MATHEMATICS 
i    fSoLiD  Geometry 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
covers  the  study  of  the  sphere  in  its  relation  to  Geometry. 

Three  hours  first,  semester ;  for  freshmen. 
College  Algebra 

Three  hours  second  semester ,  for  freshmen . 

3    Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 

Plane  and  spherical. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 
\    Higher  Algebra 

Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 

5    Analytic  Geometry 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4. 

>    Analytic  Geometry  and  Elements  oe  Calculus 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  5. 
Calculus  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry* 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective  after  6. 
\    Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Elective  for  seniors  after  3  and  4. 
Required  subject  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  Mathematics . 

)    Mathematical  Astronomy* 

This  course  includes    some   work   in    Surveying  and   Nautical 
Astronomy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective  for  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  college  mathematics. 


— throughout  year 

f  Students  who  do  not  offer  Intermediate  Algebra  for  entrance  must 
lake  up  this  condition  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Popular  Astronomy 

This  course  is  descriptive,  historical,  and  non-mathematical 
in  character.  The  aim  is  to  supply  useful  information  and  to  aid 
those  who  may  teach.  The  principal  constellations  are  considered 
and  simple  directions  are  given  for  locating  the  more  prominent 
stars.  A  limited  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  observatory  and  a 
study  is  made  of  the  surface  features  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Nautical  Astronomy 

This  course  is  observational  and  mathematical  in  character. 
Work  with  the  telescope  and  transit  is  required.  Many  problems 
are  worked.     May  be  combined  with  Mathematics,  9. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted mathematics  6. 

A  Study  of  the  Solar  System 

Theories  as  to  its  origin  and  development. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  those  who  have  passed 
Astronomy  1. 

CHEMISTRY 
General  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  and  properties 
of  the  more  important  non-metals  and  their  compounds ;  also  a 
similar  study  of  the  more  common  metals.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two  class  periods. 
Fee,  $2.00  each  semester. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  separation  of  the 
metals  and  the  detection  of  the  more  important  acids.  The  writing 
of  oxidation  and  reduction  equations  is  taken  up  and  much  prac- 
tice given  in  equation  writing.  The  determination  of  the  compo- 
sition of  unknown  substances  also  forms  a  part  of  the  work.  The 
last  third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  quantitative  work.  The 
student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance  and  in 
the  preparation  and  use  of  standard  solutions.  Practice  is  given 
in  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  Two  laboratory  periods.  One  class  period. 
Fee,  $4.00  each  semester. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1. 
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Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  purpose  and 
inclination  of  the  student.  Agricultural  analysis,  such  as  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products.  Select  determinations  from 
Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Analysis  of  alloys,  minerals,  cop- 
per, zinc,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  the  analysis 
of  milk,  butter,  baking-powders,  and  food  stuffs.  Sanitary  chem- 
ical analysis  of  water.  The  detection  of  preservatives  and  coloring 
matter  in  milk  and  foods.  The  U.  S.  official  methods  are  used  as 
the  basis  of  all  analytical  work . 

Elective  after  2,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  typical  methods  of  preparation  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  com- 
pounds are  presented.  Part  of  the  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  which  are  essential  in  the 
study  of  foods.  The  composition  of  foods  and  the  methods  used 
in  their  analysis  are  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Lectures,  re- 
citations, and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two  class 
periods.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  or  7,  but  students  are 
advised  to  precede  this  course  by  2, 

Chemistry  oe  Foods 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  carbohy- 
drates, including  celluloses,  starches,  dextrines,  sugars,  glucoses; 
also  testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  and  sugars;  fats;  proteins — 
including  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  meats;  vinegar;  tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa;  preservatives  and  antiseptics.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  la- 
boratory work.  Two  laboratory  periods.  One  class  period.  Fee, 
$4.00. 

Three  hours  second  second  semester,  elective  after  4  and  2. 

Chemistry  oe  Textiles 

A  brief  course  which  includes  the  reactions  of  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
flax,  and  ramie  fibers.  The  detection  of  finishing  materials  in  tex- 
tiles; analysis  of  wool-cotton,  wool-silk,  and  cotton-silk  fabrics; 
mercerization,  etc.     Laboratory  work.     Fee,  $2.00. 

One  hour  second  semester,  for  students  in  Home  Economics. 
Physiological  Chemistry 

A  brief  course  comprising  laboratory  experiments  and  demon- 
strations on  fermentation,  respiration,  and  salivary,  gastric,  pan- 
creatic, and  intestinal,  digestion  and  absorption.  Laboratory  work. 
Fee,  $2.00. 

One  hour  first  semester \  for  students  in  Home  Economics . 
3 
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PHYSICS 
Elementary  Physics* 

This  is  an  elementary  course  intended  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  subject  and  is  accompanied  by  such  experiments  as  best 
illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  the  laboratory  each  student 
performs  such  quantitative  experiments  as  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
class  periods.     One  laboratory  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00 
each  semester. 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity* 

The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  such  general  treatises  as 
Carhart's  College  Physics  and  Ames'  Theory  of  Physics.  Special 
attention  given  to  solution  of  problems. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  after  Physics  1  and 
Mathematics  3. 

Physical  Laboratory 

This  course   comprises  quantitative  physical  measurements  in 

Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.     It 

is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  instruments  and, 

of  the  methods  used  in  experimental  work.     Laboratory  work. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  8. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

General  Biology 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  biology  and  is  preliminary  to  further  work  ir 
botany  and  zoology.  It  comprises  a  study  of  plant  and  anima 
ecology,  the  biology  of  the  cell,  the  biology  of  the  plant,  and  the 
biology  of  the  animal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  structure  and 
manipulation  of  the  microscope.  One  laboratory  and  two  class 
periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

Genetics 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  questions 
of  heredity,  which  so  concern  the  biological  world,  are  summarized 
The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  and  their  influence  upor 
the  individual  and  the  race  as  a  whole  are  considered.  The  course 
should   be   taken  by  all   students   who   major   in  any   biologica' 
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science.  Such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  carriers  of 
heritage,  variation,  mutation,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
ters, the  pure  line,  segregation  and  dominance,  reversion  to  old 
types  and  the  making  of  new,  and  human  conservation  are  con- 
sidered. 

Two    hours    first    semester.     No   pre-requisite.     Open  to  upper 
classmen. 

Teachers  Course  in  Biology 

Elective  for  students  who  have  completed  the  courses  in  General 
Biology,  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Botany  i  and 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  i,  and  who  are  taking  or  have  taken 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Ornithology,  Genetics,  and  Entomology. 
Students  are  urged  to  take  the  course  in  Bacteriology,  and  in 
Botany  2  and  3  if  time  permits. 

Two  liours  first  semester,  1  lecture  and  1  period  in  the  laboratory . 
Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  tissues,  dissection  of  a  mammal,  and  experiments. 
Martin's  Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  revised  edition,  is 
used  as  a  reference  text.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods 
weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  special  senses;  the  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of  hygiene; 
changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization,  and 
health  problems  arising  from  these  changes;  conditions  necessary 
to  the  perfect  state  of  the  body  and  the  activity  of  the  various 
functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury,  degeneration,  and  disease; 
prevention  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic 
means. 

Three  class  periods  weekly,  second  semester.     Elective  after  7 . 
Genetics 

See  General  Biology. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Invertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  a  series  of  types  of  in- 
vertebrates. Each  form  is  studied  in  its  structure,  physiology, 
life-history,  and  economic  importance.  The  types  are  studied 
comparatively.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  development  and  inher- 
itance. Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  reference  text. 
One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.      Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  1  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee  $2. 50. 

Vertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure,  physiology, 
and  life  history  of  the  chief  vertebrate  types,  and  is  comparative 
in  its  nature.  Representative  species  are  studied  in  the  labora- 
tory. Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  text.  One  labora- 
tory and  two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
1  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 
Ornithology 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  A  special  topic  will  be 
assigned  each  student  on  which  a  term  report  will  be  required. 
The  lectures  discuss  the  characters,  relationship,  and  habits  of  our 
American  birds.  Representative  species  are  classified  in  the  la- 
boratory until  the  Easter  recess,  after  which  field  work  is  carried 
on.  The  class  will  have  access  to  the  museum  collection  of  over 
two  thousand  mounted  birds,  native  to  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  India.  One  laboratory  and  one  class  period  weekly. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 
Entomology 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  and  families  and  of 
representative  species  of  insects.  The  course  is  economic  in  its 
nature.  Comstock's  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  is  used  as  a 
text.     Two  class  or  laboratory  periods  weekly. 

Second  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Ecology  of  Vertebrates 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  classification  and  nomenclature; 
characters  and  relationships  of  groups;  the  habits,  life-histories, 
principles  of  coloration  and  economic  value  of  common  species. 
Laboratory  study  of  representative  species  with  special  study  of 
the  parts  used  in  classification,  and  with  a  view  to  practical  iden- 
tification. 

One  class  and  one  laboratory  period  weekly,  first  semester.  La- 
boratory fee  $2.00. 
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BOTANY 

Generai,  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  underlie  the  processes  of  absorption,  nutri- 
tion, growth,  and  reproduction  in  plants,  and  to  study  compara- 
tively representative  species  of  all  the  great  plant  groups.  Ber- 
gen and  Caldwell's  Botany  will  be  used  as  a  reference  text.  Dur- 
and's  Laboratory  Outline,  second  edition,  will  be  used  in  the 
practicums.  An  herbarium  is  required  and  field  studies  made.  One 
laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Biology  i  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

Geograhical  Botany,   Taxonomy,    and   Ecology  of  Higher 
Plants 
A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  typical  plants  repre- 
senting the  more  general  groups   of  angiosperms  and  practice  in 
the    identification   of   flowering  plants.      One  laboratory   period 
weekly. 

One  hour  first  semester,   elective  after  Botany  1.     Laboratory 
fee  $1.00. 
Histology  of  Plants 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues  of  higher 
plants.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

One  laboratory  period  weekly,  first  semester;  must  be  preceded  by 
course  I  and  2  or  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  2.     Laboratory 
fee  $2. 
Bacteriology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  labor- 
atory technique,  such  as  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  steril- 
ization and  methods  of  studying  bacteria.  It  includes  a  considera- 
tion of  the  true  bacteria,  the  yeasts,  the  molds,  and  the  pathogenic 
protozoa.  The  relationships  of  bacteriology  to  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  foods,  and  to  household  sanitation  and  hygiene 
are  pointed  out.  "Household  Bacteriology"  by  Buchanan  is  the 
text  used  for  class  work,  and  "Moore's  Directions  for  Beginners  in 
Bacteriology"  is  the  laboratory  manual  required.  One  class  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester  for  students  in  Biology  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  1  and  Biology  1. 

Three  hours  second  semester  for  juniors  in  Home  Economics. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 


GROUP   D 
PROGRAM  COURSES 


Courses  which  are  marked  with  the  dagger  in  Group  D  will 
not  count  toward  a  degree  except  when  taken  in  those 
programs  in  which  they  are  assigned.     See  pp.  74-79. 

THE  HOUSE 

i    Household  Economics! 

Practical  discussions  of  the  equipment  and  care  of  the  house, 
from  primitive  to  modern  times.  Planning  of  the  home  with 
regard  to  the  cost,  strength,  appearance,  durability,  and  finish  of 
different  kinds  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  tile,  and  the  most  approved 
piping  for  water,  gas,  sewerage,  and  ventilation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  HOMEMAKERS   COURSE! 

Study  of  home  decoration,  and  furnishing.  Household  budget 
for  clothing  and  food.  Preparing  of  simple  dishes  and  well 
balanced  menus. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

3  Administration  of  Income 

Study  of  the  home  economic  movement  and  its  contribution  to 
education.  Relation  of  home  to  society.  Division  of  income,  study 
of  household  accounts,  the  family  budget  and  cost  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration in  its  many  aspects. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

1    Food  Preparation! 

Lectures  on  food  production  and  manufacture.  Laboratory 
work  in  composition  of  foods,  elementary  cooking,  with  some 
planning  of  simple  menus,  and  serving  of  meals  with  specified 
costs. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $3. 00  each  sem- 
ester. 
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Food  Preparation! 

Advanced  work  in  preparation  of  food  and  serving  of  luncheons 
and  dinners.  Practical  problems  in  managing  social  functions 
within  specified  sums. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $5 .00  each  sem- 
ester. 
Advanced  FooDsf 

This  course  continues  cooking  processes  to  develop  skill  and 
efficiency  in  handling  materials  and  apparatus.  Serving  of  meals 
for  special  functions. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $4.00. 

Experimental  Cooking! 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  food  preparation  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  systematize  methods  of  work.  The  course 
deals  with  application  of  chemical  and  physical  principles  in  the 
preparation  of  food.  Attention  is  given  to  tooking  processes, 
comparative  cost  of  fuels,  study  of  recipes,  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  material  involved. 

One  hour  second  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $3. 00. 
Marketing! 

A  study  of  foods  in  regard  to  their  qualities,  seasons,  uses,  source 
of  supply,  and  cost.  Storage.  Buying  of  meat,  poultry,  dairy 
produce,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  dry  groceries. 

One  hour  second  semester. 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries 

This  course  describes  the  agencies  and  processes  through  which 
foods  become  available  for  the  uses  of  the  body;  traces  their 
functions  in  the  tissues  and  their  fate  in  metabolism;  determines 
the  food  requirements  of  the  body  under  different  conditions; 
ascertains  the  functions  of  the  different  chemical  elements  in  nu- 
trition and  the  quantity  in  which  they  should  be  supplied  by  the 
food,  and  considers  the  criteria  by  which  we  should  judge  the 
nutritive  value  of  food.  It  further  makes  a  study  of  foods  from 
the  dietary  side,  as  regards  the  planning  of  family  and  institutional 
dietaries.  One  laboratory  period.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
practice  in  planning  dietaries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $3.00 
Chemistry  oe.  Foods     (See  Chemistry,  p.  57) 

Theory  and  Practice  oe  Teaching  Domestic  Science  t 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Science.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  dis- 
cussed. Lesson  plans,  observation  work  and  practice  teaching 
required. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
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HYGIENE 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Personal  Hygiene 

This  course  is  given  primarily  for  Students  in  the  Home  Hco- 
nomic  and  Finance  Departments.  Kimber's  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology for  Nurses  will  be  used  as  a  text.  Infection,  immunity, 
sanitation,  methods  of  increasing  personal  efficiency,  and  like 
topics  will  be  discussed. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

LAUNDERINGt 

Includes  principles  and  processes  in  laundering,  machinery  for 
domestic  work,  its  cost,  care,  and  use.  Laundering  of  cotton, 
linen,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics.  Care  of  fine  work,  embroidery, 
laces,  etc. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Fee  $1.00. 
Home  Nursing! 

Includes  proper  treatment  of  accidents,  burns,  cuts,  poisoning. 
Choice  of  room  in  illness;  care  in  contagious  diseases.  Caring 
for  the  sick  when  professional  nurse  is  not  required. 

One  hour  second  semester. 

TEXTILES  AND  SEWING 
Elementary  Principles! 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  stitches. 

Part  hand  work,  and  some  practice  in  machine  sewing.    Making  of 

simple  articles  to  illustrate   stitches,  and   of  a   set  of  underwear. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each 

semester. 

Dress  Making! 

Adapting  the  commercial  pattern.  Making  of  infants'  outfit, 
and  clothing  for  growing  child.  Planning  and  making  of  woolen 
dress,  drafting  of  patterns  and  making  of  an  afternoon  dress  and 
a  coat. 

Two  hoars  first  semester. 
Textiles! 

The  study  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  linen, 
with  laboratory  work  showing  effect  of  the  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture upon  the  products.  Study  of  weaves  and  their  effect  upon  the 
beauty  and  service  of  fabrics.     Patterns  and  their  uses. 

Three  hours  second  semester. 
Advanced  Work  in  Sewing! 

Study  of  lines  of  garments,  and  suitability  of  decoration.  Mak- 
ing of  an  afternoon  dress,  an  evening  dress,  and  a  suit. 

Tioo  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  ARTt 

a.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Art.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  discussed. 
Lesson  plans,  observation  work,  and  practice  teaching  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

b.  Supplementary  course.  Making  illustrative  material  to  be  used 
in  teaching. 

One  hour  first  semester. 

MlIJ,  I NERY — El/EMENTARYf 

This  course  includes  practice  in  making  and  covering  of  frames 
and  in  preparation  of  trimmings  such  as  wiring  bows,  shirrings, 
puffings,  etc.     Trimming  of  hats. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Fee  $1.50. 
Color  and  Design 

Line  drawing  with  brush  and  ink.  Line,  harmony,  spacing, 
proportion,  arrangement  and  pattern.  Massing  in  two  values  ink 
or  one  color,  color  theory  with  application.  Original  designs  in 
mass   and   color. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

BUSINESS 

Elementary  Business  Law| 

This  course  takes  up  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  busi- 
ness so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  more  common  business  transac- 
tions. A  special  study  is  made  of  contracts,  promissory  notes, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  and  negotiable  paper  in  general,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  agency. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year, 
Advanced  Business  Law 

This  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  business  association,  part- 
nerships and  corporations,  rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders, 
sales,  estates,  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  trustees.  The  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of 
litigation  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

BoOK-KEEPINGf 

A  thorough  drill  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  debit  and 
credit  to  the  keeping  of  double  entry  journals,  cash  books,  and 
sales  books,  in  posting,  taking  trial  balances,  preparing  balance 
sheets  and  income  statements.  Other  subjects  are  single  entry 
bookkeeping,  ascertaining  losses  and  gains  by  single  entry,  and 
changing  to  double  entry. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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Technical  Secretarial  Work| 

Typewriting  i — Use  and  care  of  machine,  mastery  of  the  key- 
board by  touch. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Typewriting  2— Secretarial  letters  and  speed  practice. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Stenography  1 — A  drill  in  fundamental  principles  of  shorthand. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Stenography  2 — Review  of  theory,  and  speed  practice. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Stenography  3 — Advanced  speed  practice. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

Note:  Practice  in  the  use  of  typewriting  and  shorthand  is  given 
in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  the  student,  in  writing  up 
reports  and  lecture  courses. 

Office  Methods  and  Filing  Systems! 

The  student  is  given  instruction  in  office  organization,  corres- 
pondence, indexing,  and  card  systems;  special  stress  being  placed 
upon  methods  of  filing.  Office  systems  in  the  libraries,  charity 
organizations,  and  other  institutions  of  the  city  are  studied.  This 
course  also  gives  consideration  to  the  collection,  compiling,  and 
careful  arrangement  of  statistics. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Business  Management t 

This  is  a  study  of  the  commercial  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  The  relation  of  commerce  to  our  political  and  social  ideas. 
Foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  the  states.  The  rise  and  the  use  of 
produce  exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  and  chambers  of  commerce. 
Transportation  in  its  relation  to  trade. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Banking  and  Investments! 

A  study  of  the  theory  of  banking  and  the  organization  and  office 
of  the  national  bank,  and  of  state  and  private  banks,  savings 
banks,  trust  companies.  Bank  statements  and  reports,  and  failures. 
Investments,  stocks  and  bonds,  mortgages,  real  estate,  methods  of 
financing  municipal  undertakings,  trust  and  corporation  finance. 
The  relation  of  investment  to  taxation.  Money  and  credit,  bank 
accounting. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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Standards  of  Living  and  Administration  of  iNCOMEf 

The  standards  of  living  in  various  countries  and  in  sections  of 
society  in  our  own  land.  The  relation  of  the  standard  of  living  to 
wages.  The  relation  of  trade  unions  and  co-operative  associations 
to  the  standards  of  living.  The  importance  of  the  higher  standard 
of  living. 

The  administration  of  income  as  regards  the  fixed  standard  of 
living.  The  appropriate  percentage  for  the  several  budgets  of 
house  accounts  as  rated  by  the  amount  of  income  and  the  standard 
of  living.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

ACCOUNTiNGf 

The  principles  of  higher  accounting,  including  the  use  of 
columnar  books  and  subsidiary  ledgers  with  controlling  accounts, 
are  considered  in  this  course.  Much  stress  is  placed  upon  revenue 
accounting,  cost-keeping  and  the  handling  of  accruals,  deprecia- 
tion and  bad  debts.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects! 

This  course  is  planned  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  with 
some  conception  of  the  broader  aims  of  commercial  teaching  in 
secondary  schools,  an  appreciation  of  such  problems  in  teaching  as 
are  peculiar  to  commercial  subjects  and  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
methods  that  will  produce  the  best  results.  Some  of  the  general 
topics  considered  will  be:  planning  of  commercial  courses  in  sec- 
ondary schools;  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  different  commer- 
cial subjects  with  one  another  and  with  academic  subjects;  proper 
administration  of  a  commercial  department;  equipment;  supple- 
mentary teaching  material;  relation  between  the  commercial  de- 
partment and  the  business  community.  Other  topics  considered 
will  be:  lesson  planning;  conduct  of  recitation;  use  of  supple- 
mentary material;  grading  of  exercises;  use  of  text  books  and 
notebooks;  tests  and  reviews.  Two  hours  second  semester. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 

Gfnerae  Reference  Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  working 
knowledge  of  the  library  and  of  library  usage.  It  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  care  of  books,  the  principles  of  classification,  the 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  scope  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
periodical  indexes,  and  other  reference  books,  and  the  use  of  them 
as  tools  in  the  preparation  of  class  work.  It  includes  also  practical 
exercises,  applying  the  principles  and  methods  discussed. 

One  hour,  first  semester,  required  of  all  freshmen. 
Library  Administration 

A  course  in  library  administration  will  be  offered  after  i,  prima- 
rily to  those  who  expect  to  teach  where  they  may  have  the  care 
of  a  library.  One  hour,  second  semester. 


GROUP  E 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  EXPRES- 
SION AND  MUSIC 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  college  offers  facilities  for  physical  education  through 
its  gymnasium  which  is  equipped  with  all  forms  of  light 
apparatus,  shower  baths,  and  lockers.  Also  through  its 
athletic  field,  offering  opportunities  for  field  hockey,  tennis, 
basket-ball,  base-ball,  and  track  athletics.  Classes  in  swim- 
ming are  conducted. 

Very  thorough  courses  are  offered  in  folk,  national  and 
classic  dancing.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of 
rhythm  through  natural  body  movements  aiming  at  the 
development  of  poise,  coordination,  and  carriage. 

Every  student  is  for  three  years  of  her  course  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  physical  director.  She  is  required 
each  year  to  enroll  for  two  periods  of  work  a  week.  Her 
choice  of  courses  is  governed  by  her  previous  preparation, 
and  by  the  results  of  the  physical  examination  given  each 
year  by  the  physical  director.  Special  classes  will  be  formed 
for  those  having  spinal  curvatures,  round  shoulders,  narrow 
chests,  forward  heads,  pronated  ankles,  and  other  weak- 
nesses. 

i.     First  Year  Course 

Marching  tactics,  free  arm  exercise,  gymnastic  games  and  ele- 
mentary dancing. 

Required  of  freshmen. 

2.  Second  Year  Course 

Sophomores  will  be  allowed  to  choose  any  of  the  following 
courses:  (a)  intermediate  dancing,  (b)  intermediate  gymnastics, 
(c)  general  athletics,  including  tennis,  track  athletics,  and  swim- 
ming. 

Required  of  sophomores. 

3.  Third  Year  Course 

Continuance  of  course  2. 

Required  of  ju?iiors. 
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EXPRESSION 
The  College  feels  the  need  of  training-  for  its  students  in 
the  important  and  much  neglected  art  of  reading  well.  As 
education  is  usually  conducted  in  modern  times,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  college  graduate  to  read  so  poorly  as  to 
give  little  pleasure  to  those  who  listen,  even  if  they  are  able 
to  gain  any  connected  idea  whatever  from  the  words  uttered. 
The  department  of  expression  of  Elmira  College  is  ar- 
ranged for  two  lines  of  work, 
i    Generai,  reading  Course 

This  class  is  open  to  all  students  of  Elmira  College. 
It  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  practice  and  facility  in 
reading  aloud.  No  memory  work  is  required.  The 
course  is  primarily  intended  to  correct  faults  of  enunci- 
ation and  to  give  a  student  confidence  in  speaking  in  class 
rooms,  clubs,  and  societies.  This  course  is  strongly 
recommended  for  every  college  woman. 

Elective  one  hour  throughout  the  year.    May  be  counted  towards 
degree. 
2    The  Two-Year  Course  of  Private  Lessons 

An  extra  charge  of  $50.00  a  year  is  made  for  this 
course  payable  half  at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester 
and  the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 
Two  hours  of  college  credit  is  given  for  each  semester's 
work  in  this  course. 

(a)  Fundamentals  of  expression  :  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  establish  right  habits  of  enunciation,  to  aid 
the  student  in  getting  a  mastery  over  her  voice  and  body 
so  that  they  will  be  obedient  to  the  mind,  to  correct  indi- 
vidual faults,  and  to  overcome  mannerisms.  The  work 
therefore  includes  special  training  of  voice,  expressive 
movement,  impersonation,  and  interpretation.  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  imper- 
sonation; and  for  interpretation,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  Hiawatha,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  Practice  Book.  The  Delsarte  Charts  are 
used  for  expressive  movement. 
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The  work  is  given  in  three  periods  a  week,  two  of 
which  are  private  lessons  given  to  training  the  voice  and 
body.  The  third  period  a  week  is  devoted  to  practice 
before  the  class.  At  intervals  as  their  advancement  may 
warrant,  opportunity  is  given  to  students  in  this  course 
to  appear  in  recitals  before  larger  audiences. 

(b)  The  second  year's  course  in  expression  is  con- 
ducted with  two  private  lessons  and  one  hour  of  class 
practice  a  week.  The  class  in  expressive  movement  con- 
tinues the  study  of  the  first  year.  A  new  branch  of  work 
is  introduced  in  the  study  of  public  speaking  and  stage 
art.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  so 
that  she  will  be  able  to  train  high  school  pupils  for  plays, 
public  speaking,  and  debates.  This  course  will  be  ex- 
tended also  to  include  a  careful  study  of  the  principles 
of  public  speaking  and  will  include  individual  practice 
in  making  prepared  and  impromptu  speeches.  It  is 
considered  that  this  part  of  the  training  will  be  helpful 
to  students  expecting  to  teach  in  high  schools.  It  will 
include  practice  in  teaching. 

Another  part  of  the  work  given  the  second  year  is  ad- 
vanced interpretation.  The  texts  used  are  Guinevere, 
My  Last  Duchess,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You 
Like  It,  Kipling's  Poems,  etc. 

The  recital  work  of  the  second  year  is  both  more  fre- 
quent and  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first  year  and 
before  the  course  is  finished  each  student  will  be  expected 
to  give  a  recital  in  which  she  will  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  evening's  program. 

MUSIC 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Music  is  to  give  the 
best  facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  any  branch 
of  music,  practical  or  theoretical,  and  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice,  and  Harmony. 
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Students  who  wish  to  study  music  are  required  to  present 
the  15  units  for  admission,  and  will  be  received  and  instructed 
according  to  their  advancement.  Such  students  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  course  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures  are  given  during-  the  year. 
These  are  free  to  those  connected  with  the  college. 

Student  recitals  are  given  during  the  year,  which  all  music 
students  are  expected  to  attend. 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 
i    Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Intervals  and  Inversions 

Consonance  and  Dissonance,  Major  and  Minor  Diatonic  Scales. 
Chromatic  Scale.  Triads  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Modes.  Inversions. 
Chords  of  Dominant  Seventh  and  Diminished  Seventh .  Preparation  and 
Resolution.  Secondary  Sevenths.  Required  of  Freshmen  pursuing  the 
course  in  Program  III. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

2  Key-Relationship 

Altered  Chords.  Suspensions.  Simple  Harmonization  of  Melodies. 
Modulation  and  Transposition. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

3  Advanced  Harmony 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Counterpoint. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

4  Historical  and  Biographical  Course 

This  will  consist  largely  of  biographical  lectures  with  illustrations 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  will  include  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

One  hour  second  semester ,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

PRACTICAL    COURSES 
i    Pianoforte 

General  course,  including  technique,  ( Leschetizsky  method). 
Studies  and  pieces  according  to  individual  proficiency,  leading  to  Son- 
atas of  Beethoven.  Compositions  by  Schumann,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
i  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  other  great  composers. 

2    Organ 

No  student  is  admitted  to  the  organ  courses  until  she  has  acquired 
a  satisfactory  piano  technique. 

Manual  Studies  in  two,  three,  and  four  voice  parts,  by  Thayer,  Lem- 
meus,  Guilmant,  Ritter  and  others,  beginning  of  pedal  playing  with 
studies  by  Thayer,  Buck,  Rinck.  Choral  preludes  and  fugues  by  Bach; 
moderately  difficult  pieces  by  Hesse,  Merkel,  Wely,  Guilmant. 
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3  Voice 

The  old  Italian  Method  as  taught  by  William  Shakespeare  of  Lon- 
don, is  the  one  mainly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  singing  voice. 
Technical  drill,  sight  reading,  elementary  studies  of  Sieber,  Concone, 
Marchesi ;  simple  songs.  Songs  by  the  best  composers,  simple  scenes 
and  arias  from  operas,  cantatas  and  oratorios. 

4  Vioun 

Studies  for  bowing,  intonation,  technique.  Concert  pieces.  Sonatas 
and  Concertos. 

NOTE — Practical  work  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  theoretical  for  two  years.  Students  in  practical  work 
will  receive  examinations,  and  be  marked  according  to  advance- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  courses.  Practical  courses  are 
subject  to  fees,  as  stated  on  page  19.  Theoretical  courses  are  free 
to  all  students;  In  counting  hours,  one  lesson  a  week  counts 
as  one  hour.  In  all,  sixteen  hours  of  practical  music  may  count 
towards  a  degree,  provided  four  hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit 
is  also  given,  are  taken.  The  student  may  take  further  theoretical 
courses  and  receive  credit. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Under  authority  of  special  statute,  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  set  forth  a  course  of 
study  for  training  those  who  are  to  teach,  advising  that  this 
be  given  in  colleges.  A  successful  completion  of  this  course 
entitles  the  college  graduate  to  a  professional  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  This  certificate 
is  valid  for  three  years  in  any  school  in  the  State  of  New 
York  so  far  as  state  laws  are  involved,  and  is  renewable  for 
life  if  the  applicant  can  furnish  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  of  success  in  teaching. 

The  minimum  course  of  special  study  approved  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  must  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Psychology,  general  and  educational,  to  an  extent  equiva- 
lent to  ninety  recitation  periods. 

History  of  education,  and  principles  of  education,  amount- 
ing together  to  the  equivalent  of  ninety  recitations. 

Method  in  teaching,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  sixty  reci- 
tations. 

Observation,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  twenty  recitations. 

For  the  elaboration  of  these  requirements  the  student  is 
referred  to  p.  49  of  this  catalogue.  When  the  required 
conditions  are  met,  the  college  authorities  will  make  the 
formal  statement  required  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
student  'is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,'  'and  that 
she  is  of  good  character  and  is  worthy  to  be  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  state. ' 

The  certificate  thereupon  issued  by  the  Commissioners  is 
termed  a  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate;  it  is 
ralid  for  three  years  and  may  be  renewed  upon  conditions 
is  stated  above. 
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PROGRAM    COURSES. 

I.     HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE. 

This  program  is  arranged  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
secure  a  college  course  which  will  enable  them  to  teach 
Home  Economics  in  the  grades  or  in  high  school,  and  which 
will  fit  them  to  manage  the  complex  business  of  the  home 
with  more  than  the  usual  intelligence  and  success. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives  except  as  stated 
below. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

15  units,  of  which  14  must  be  as  follows  :  English  3  units, 
Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Modern  Languages  3 
units,  History  1  unit,  Natural  Science  2  units.  Substitutes 
may  be  offered  for  some  of  the  15  units  required  for  entrance, 
provided  they  represent  high  school  work  done  and  examina- 
tions passed  during  a  four-year  course  of  college  preparatory 
training,  and  provided  also  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  the 
administration  of  the  college;  but  two  units  in  Natural  Science 
must  be  presented,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
these  be  Physics  and  Chemistry. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First   Semester 

English  and  English  Lit- 
erature   3  hours 

Bible i  " 

Modern  Language 3  " 

*I  Chemistry 3  ' ' 

Home  Economics 2  " 

Sewing 2  " 

**Laundering 1  *' 

Library 1  " 


Second   Semester 
English  and  English  Lit- 
erature   3  hours 

Bible 1  '• 

Modern  Language 3  " 

*I  Chemistry 3  " 

Home  Economics 2  1 

Sewing 2  " 

**Home  Nursing 1  " 

Library 1  " 


*If  Chemistry  is  presented  for  entrance,  Physics  will  be  susbtituted  in 
the  freshman  year.  If  both  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  presented  at  en- 
trance, Biology  will  be  substituted. 

**One  year  students  may  substitute  the  Homemakers  Course  foi 
Laundering  and  Home  Nursing  if  they  so  desire,  but  students  working 
for  the  degree  mnst  at  sometime  complete  the  regular  freshman  schedule 
in  full. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

English 2  hours 

English  Literature 2  " 

English  History 2  " 

II  Chemistry  (Qualitative) 3  " 

IV  Chemistry    ( Organic ) . .  3  l ' 

Sewing 2  " 

Elective 2  4 ' 


Second  Semester 

English 2  hours 

English  Literature 2 

English  History 2 

II  Chemistry  (Quantitative^ 

IV  Chemistry  (Foods) 3 

Foods 1 

Logic 2 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


First  Semester 


Modern   Language 3  hours 

Psychology 3     " 

I  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  3     ' ' 

I  Biology 3     " 

Sewing 2     " 

Foods 2     " 


Second  Semester 


Modern  Language 3  hours 

Pedagogy 2 

Bacteriology 3 

I  Botany 3 

Sewing 2 

Foods 2 


First   Semester 

Nutrition  and  Dietaries ....  3 

Teachers'  Course 3 

Administration  of  Income .  2 

History  of  Education 2 

II  Foods 2 

Free  Electives 4 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 
hours      Nutrition  and  Dietaries.  ..  .3 

Teachers'  Course 2 

Ed.   Classics 2 

Textiles 3 

II  Foods 2 

Elective 2 


hours 


The  electives  open  in  this  course  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing: Chemistry,  Biology,  Modern  Language  (not  a  beginner's  course), 
English  Literature,  or  it  may  be  chosen  from  the  special  Home  Economics 
courses  listed  pp.  62-65. 

Note — (a)  Students  in  the  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics 
may  take  music  and  count  it  toward  the  degree  to  the  extent  of 
one  hour  a  semester,  provided  they  shall  first  have  passed  an  examin- 
ation in  Theory  of  Music.  (See  p.  71.)  But  music  may  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics. 
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II.     LAW  AND  FINANCE  COURSE 
FOE  THE  B.S.  DEGREE 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  training  to  women 
desirous  of  entering  or  teaching  secretarial  work,  and  it  is 
recommended  to  those  who  are  likely  to  have  to  manage 
their  own  property  or  the  property  of  others. 

It  has  been  carefully  planned  to  give  culture  first,  and  sec- 
ondly a  wide  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  business  is  based.  It  is  expected  to  secure  to  the 
young  woman  who  graduates  from  it  so  much  knowledge  as 
shall  save  her  from  the  loss  of  her  means  through  the  more 
common  frauds.  It  should  also  serve  to  direct  her  benev- 
olences through  legitimate  channels  to  worthy  ends,  and 
train  her  to  competent  judgment  in  business  matters.  A 
young  woman  with  such  training  as  is  here  proposed  is  in 
line  for  advancement  should  she  need  to  support  herself. 
Every  man  of  affairs  knows  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  and 
the  desirable  positions  that  await  the  thoroughly  competent 
secretary. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives  except  as  stated 
below. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

Fifteen  units  which  must  be  as  follows :  English  3  units, 
Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language  3 
units,  History  1  unit,  Commercial  Penmanship,  Commercial 
Geography  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  1  unit  each.  Sub- 
stitutes may  be  offered  for  some  of  the  15  units  required 
for  entrance,  provided  they  represent  high  school  work  done 
and  examinations  passed  during  a  four-year  course  of  col- 
lege preparatory  training,  and  provided  also  that  they  are 
satisfactory  to  the  administration  of  the  college. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature ...  3  hours 

I  Bible 1 

History 2 

Modern  Language 3 

Hygiene 1 

United  States  Government .  2 
Elementary  Business  Law . .  3 

Library 1 

Typewriting 


Second  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature . .  3  hours 

I  Bible 1  " 

History 2  " 

Modern  Language 3  " 

Hygiene 1  " 

United  States  Government .  2  " 

Elementary  Business  Law  3  " 

Library 1  " 

Typewriting 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First    Semester 


English  and  Literature ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 3 

History 2 

Economics 2 

Book-keeping 2 

Advanced  Business  Law ...  2 
Typewriting 


Second  Semester 


English  and  Literature ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 3 

History 2 

Economics 2 

Bookkeeping 2 

Advanced  Law 2 

Typewriting 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


First   Semester 

English 2  hours 

Modern  Language 2 

Psychology 3 

Sociology 2 

Banking  and  Investments .  .  3 

Electives 3 

Stenography 


Second  Semester 

English 2  hours 

Modern  Language 2 

Pedagogy 2 

Sociology 2 

Banking  and  Investments .  .  3 

Electives 4 

Stenography 


SENIOR 

First   Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

JElectives  from  Group  B .  . .  .4 

Bible  Economics 2 

Business  Management 2 

Accounting 2 

Mathematics 2 

Teachers  Course 1 

Stenography 


YEAR 

Second  Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

Electives  from  Group  B ....  4  " 

Bible  Economics 2  " 

Business  Management 2  " 

Accounting 2  " 

Mathematics 2  " 

Teachers  Course 1  " 

Stenography 
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Students  in  this  four-year  course  may  take  music  and,  count  it  toward 
the  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  semester,  provided  they  shall  first 
passed  an  examination  in  Theory  of  Music;  but  music  may  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational  courses. 


III.     MUSIC  COURSE 


LEADING  TO  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  of  musical  ability  who 
wish  to  work  for  a  degree  and  study  music.  The  work 
associated  with  the  music  in  this  course  is  of  such  a  cultural 
character  as  will  best  advance  the  interest  of  the  musical 
student. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 


• 


15  units,  as  follows  :  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units, 
Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language  3  units,  History  1  unit, 
and  Natural  Science  2  units,  Music  1  unit.  Substitutes  may 
be  offered  for  some  of  the  15  units  required  for  entrance, 
provided  they  represent  high  school  work  done  and  examina- 
tions passed  during  a  four-year  course  of  college  prepara- 
tory training,  and  provided  also  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
the  administration  of  the  college ;  but  Physiology  must  be 
one  of  the  units  in  Natural  Science. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


I  English  and  Literature . .  3  hours 

I  Bible 1  " 

Modern  Language 5 

History 2  " 

Mathematics,  \    (one  to  be 

or  Physics,       J      chosen)..  3  " 

Hygiene 1  " 

Library 1  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2  " 

Theory  of  Music 1  " 


Second  Semester 


I  English  and  Literature  .  3  hours 

I  Bible 1 

Modern  Language 5 

History 2 

Mathematics,  \    (one  to  be 
or  Physics,       j      chosen)..  3 

Hygiene 1 

Library 1 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2 

History  of  Music 1 
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SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


First   Semester 
English  and  Literature ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 5  " 

History 3  " 

Mathematics,  \    (one  to  be 

or  Physics,       j       chosen) . .  3  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,   or  Voice, 

or  Violin „2  " 

Theory  of  Music 1  " 


Second  Semester 
Knglish  and  Literature  .    .  4  hours 

Modern  Language 5  " 

History 3  " 

Mathematics  \    ( one  to  be 

or  Physics,      j       chosen)..  3  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2  " 

History  of  Music 1  " 


JUNIOR 

First  Semester 

English  and  Literature 4  hours 

Modern  Language 5     " 

History 3     " 

I  Economics 2     ' ' 

Piano,   or  Organ,   or\ 

Voice,  or  Violin,  / 2     " 

Advanced  Harmony  or") 
Mathematics,  or  Physics,  y 
or  Economics I  2     " 


year 

Second  Semester 
English  and  Literature ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 5     " 

History 3     " 

I  Economics 2     " 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or\ 
Voice,  or  Violin,         J 
Advanced     Harmony    or 
Mathematics,  or  Physics 
or  Economics )  2 


;} 


SENIOR   YEAR 

First  Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

Modern  Language 4  " 

Electives  from  Group  B 4  * ' 

Fine  Art  or  Economics.  . .  .3  " 

Science 3  " 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or) 

Voice,  or  Violin,         f 2  " 


Second  Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

Modern  Language 4  " 

Electives  from  Group  B ....  4  " 

Fine  Art  or  Economics.  ..  .3  " 

Science 3  ' ' 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or 
Voice,  or  Violin, 


Note — Students  pursuing  under  the  group  system  other  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  may  take  music  and  receive  credit  for  practical  music  of 
college  grade  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a  semester,  provided  four  hours 
bf  Theory   of   Music,    for  which  also   credit  is  given,  have  been  taken . 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 
MASTER  OF  ARTS,  1915. 
Holman,  Blanche  Salisbury 
BACHELORS  OF  ARTS   GRADUATED   1915. 
tAmes,  Magdalen 
Ballou,  Clarice  E. 
Benson,  Doris  E. 


Beshgetour,  Helen 

Bowen,  Mary  Lucille 

Bush,  Hazel 
tCole,  Laura  Gertrude 

Conaughty,  Caroline  Turk 
*Crowell,  Bessie  Gordon 

Dekin,  Welhelmina  L. 

Dudley,  N.  Louise 
*Elliott,  Ruth  Elaine 

Ginsburg,  Sadie  L. 
fGoodrich,  Helene 

Goodrich,  Louise  M. 

Graves,  Ella  Irene 

Hallagan,  Alice  Margaret 


Hollands,  Mary  Louise 

Howell,  Jennie  Julia 
tHurd,  Gertrude  Mary 

Jones,  Gertrude  F. 

Kalb,  Helene  Marie 

Knowles,  Blanche  E. 
tLattimer,  Marguerite 

MacMahon,  Madeline 

Pierce,  Bernic.e 

Porter,  Adelaide 
tPrentice,  Ruth 

Slattery,  Margaret  Winnifred 

Spencer,  Marion 
♦Welsh,  Hazel  Maud 

Wigsten,  Ellen  Cecilia 

Williams,  Marguerite 


BACHELORS   OF   SCIENCE   GRADUATED   1915. 


Ackerson,  Leah  Claire 

Barnes,  Mary  Cook 
tBigelow,  Ruth  Mitchell 

Bryant,  Elizabeth  W. 

Cass,  Helen  Marguerite 
fChamberlin,  Bernice  E. 
f  Crowley,  Agnes 

Dake,  Helena  May 

Day,  Edna  Louise 

Dodge,  Rosamond  Mercereau 

Hopkins,  Ruth  M. 


Hutchinson,  Flossie 
f  Johnston,  Elizabeth  Luella 
Kennedy,  Georgia  Helene 
Langdon,  Grace  Elizabeth 
Law,  Dorothy 
Lattin,  Lulu  May 
Murdock,  Frances  Sweet 
Ord,  Rebecca  Cresap 
Sayre,  Mary  Edith 
Smith,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Sweet,  Mary  B. 


*  Magna  cum  laude. 
t  Cum  laude. 
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GRADUATE   STUDENTS,    1916. 
Crowell,  Bessie  Gordon Elmira,  N.  T. 

SENIORS. 

Agard,  Louise  Woodford   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ashley,  Reta  L Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Bancroft,  Helen   Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

|  Banfield,  Hazel  Z Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 

Beaghen,  Laura  M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Becker,  Margaret  O Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Bierly,  Geneva  May   West  Pittston,  Pa. 

Boardman,  Catharine   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Bromley,  Gladys  N Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Clifford,  Mary  Agnes  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  Helen  A Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Alexandra  N Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Dayan,  Marion   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Denton,  Mary  Elizabeth  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Eldredge,   Elizabeth    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elston,  Catherine  Mary   Corry,  Pa. 

Elston,  Helen    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fridie,  Louise   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner,  Ruth  I Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Glasier,   Ruth    Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Harrison,  Josephine  Agnes   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Havens,  Mildred  A Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hubbell,  Leta  M South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Edith  Douglas Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kessler,  Bertha  Elizabeth   Mexico,  N.  Y. 

LaGrange,  Rhea  S Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Losie,   Florence   A Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Lowe,  Florence  L Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mann,   Marion  Wilhelmina    Succasunna,  N.  Y. 

March,  Emily  L *. Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

1  McNevin,  M.  Florence   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

I  Moseson,  Minnie    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Neagle,  Ruth  C Elmira,  N.  Y. 

J  Neuendorf,  Jessie    Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Northrup,  Ellen  M Corning,  N.  Y. 

Norton,  Jennie  Grace  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y. 

Pike,  Elma  T Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Prentice,  Sarah  Isabel  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Reynolds,  Margaret  O Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Sheely,  Mildred  H Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Shook,  Mary  E Greencastle,  Pa. 

Sliter,  Mildred  Harriet   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Valara  J Elmira,  N.  T. 

Spooner,  Alice  C Richville,  N.  Y. 

Stinson,  Mabel  Sellen   Utica,  Ohio. 

Sturdevant,  M.  Alice   Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Telfair,  Venetia   Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Tripp,  Laura  May  West  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Van  Horn,  Dorothy Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wales,  Ethel  A Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  Anne  Frances  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wegg,  Sarah  Ann   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wygant,  Ruth  F Hornell,  N.  Y. 

JUNIORS. 

Abbott,   Margaret    Alden,  N.  Y. 

Abrams,  Ruth   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Adsit,  Hope  Isabelle   Succasunna,  N.  J. 

Ayres,  Alvine  Muriel   Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Becker,   Mabel  E .  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Boutin,  Meta  C Bayfield,  Wis. 

Brettle,  Katharine  L Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Esther  Whyland St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  Dorothy  E South  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Catharine  M ...  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Clearwater,  Hazel  Marie Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Close,   Martha  Esther   Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Cole,   Ruth   M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Corteville,  Eva  May  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Daniels,  Anne  L Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Dickson,  Helena  J Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Eastman,  Gertrude  B Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 

Elkins,  Miriam   Bath,  N.  Y. 

Emerson,  Harriet   Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Ferguson,  Mary  R Springfield,  N.  J. 

Flynn,  Harriet  M Sayre,  Pa. 

Foy,  Bertha  Mary   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Garvey,  Florence   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gaynor,   Madeleine  A Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Goldberg,  Gertrude   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Graves,  Agnes  E Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Green,  Lillian  Searles   Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Harvey,  Florence  S Succasunna,  N.  J. 

Hastings,  Constance  E Owego,  N.  Y. 
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Hoffa,  Margaret  A Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Hopkins,  Ruth  Elizabeth   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jamieson,  Marion  Augusta  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Leda  Gladys  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Ruth  E Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ketchum,  Mary  Louise  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kilmer,  Vera  M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kistler,  Elizabeth  C Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kohl,  Minnie   North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Lattin,  Dorothy  May  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Alida  M Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Ruby  B Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Maxwell,  Ethreba    Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Eva  Angelica   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Antoinette   Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Moore,   Eleanor   BeVier    Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Neish,  Ruth  Louise Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

O'Leary,   Mary    Athens,  Pa. 

Ord,  Marymercer  Thompson San  Diego,  Cal. 

Porter,  Eleanor  A Albion,  N.  Y. 

Rathbun,  Sarah  L Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rood,  Emma  Louise  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Roseman,  Bessie  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rosenbloom,  Sophia  R Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rundle,  Clara  E Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Sheldon,  Mildred  Russell  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Smith,   Sarah  Elizabeth    Corning,  N.  Y. 

Van  Buskirk,  Martha Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Vought,  Carrie  B Athens,  Pa. 

Wallace,  Margaret  Van  Santvoord Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

Wheeler,  Lucy  Cornelia  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

Willisford,   Ruth  Evangeline    Corning,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Florence  Irene   Massena,  N.  Y. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Arlington,  Kathryn  L Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Basinger,  Frances  E East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

Bean,  Hester  Eola Homer,  N.  Y. 

Bedrosian,   Garana    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin,  Isabel  V Otisco,  N.  Y. 

,Blair,  Elizabeth  C Olean,  N.  Y. 

Booraem,  Frances  Vacher Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

IButtles,  Madge  Luella Perry,  N.  Y. 

farmer,  Katharine  MacLeod Albion,  N.  Y. 
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Catchpole,  Olga  R North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

Copps,  Abbie  M Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

Crandall,  Louise Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Danks,  Esther  H Knoxville,  Pa. 

Dartt,  Adeline  E Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Davidson,  Amy  Bowne   Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Duhl,  Gertrude  S Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Farnham,  Frances  Hall Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Graves,  Florence  C Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Grinnell,  Pauline  H Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Holcomb,  Maude  Elizabeth   Naples,  N.  Y. 

Hough,  Marjorie  Galloway    Lowville,  N.  Y. 

House,   Helen    Jasper,  N.  Y. 

Howard,  Hazel  M Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hoy,  Hazel  Marie   Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

Hughes,  Florence  G Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hughes,  Helen  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey,  Mildred  M Springwater,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Catharine  L Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Cecily  Irene Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Lillian  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kaine,  Dorothy  Mildred   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keeler,  Lottie  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Keesler,  Ruby  G Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Laura  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Lugg,  Madeline  E Knoxville,  Pa. 

Mason,  Florence  Reynolds  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mattson,  Hazel  Luella Lowville,  N.  Y. 

McCarthy,   Katherine  Louise    Addison,  N.  Y. 

Meares,  Alice  Wilson  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery,  Lois  Elizabeth  "Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Morton,  Pauline  H LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Mulkins,  Pauline  L Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Loretta    Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Nellis,  Edith  L St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Nichols,  Ethel  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Osborne,  Eunice  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Peele,  Anna  Marie Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Pfister,  Groviene  Winifred Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

Pickering,  Hannah    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Reid,  Madeleine    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ross,  Mildred    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Roulston,  Marion  O Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

Schieff elin,  Mary  S Wellsboro,  Pa. 
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Searles,  Grayce  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sherman,  Eleanor  L Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Slack,  Isabella    Perry,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Helen  Marie   Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Stiles,  Mary  Griffin Athens,  Pa. 

Thorne,  Lillian  Emily   Troy,  N.  Y. 

Van  den  Berg-hen,  Mignon  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wallace,  Faye  Marguerite  Haillsboro,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Rebecca  Lois    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Whitmore,  Minnie  Helen   Pennington,  N.  J. 

Whittenhall,  Irene • Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Willett,  Thera  Mae South  River,  N.  J. 

Williams,  Mary  Louise   Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

Woodward,  Laura  Sutton,  Mass. 

FRESHMEN. 

Adams,  Florence  E Lanesboro,  Mass. 

Allen,  Marjorie  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  Irene  E Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Barker,  Rhea  M. Troy,  Pa. 

Barton,  Ethel  Fisher   Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bateman,  Dorothy Bradford,  Pa. 

Battin,  Katharine  Leah Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Benedict,  Mary  Helen   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Bookstaver,  Bernice  Olive   Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

Bowman,  Florence  Augusta Elmira  Heights,  N.  "! 

Brookfield,  Elsa   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Buchal,  Mary    Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

3urk,  Helen  Irene  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Ruth  Winfrey   Barton,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter,  Lois  M Addison,  N.  Y. 

?avan,  Inez  A Delhi,  N.  Y. 

^hapin,  Helen  Vernette Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

?hase,  Lovina  Ruth   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

tapper,  Mildred  L Victor,  N.  Y. 

plapper,  Ruth  E Victor,  N.  Y. 

pearwater,  Merle  A Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Crowley,  Jeanie  Reid Worcester,  Mass. 

'ummings,  Florence  Chadwick   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

!urtis,  Elizabeth   Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

>aghistan,  Marian  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

'aly,  Mary  Madeleine   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

:oerken,  Matilda Washington,  N.  J. 

ounce,  Marian  Blanche   Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Duby,   Marjorie   L Malone,  N.  Y. 

Edgcomb,  Ruth  Ellen   Knoxville,  Pa. 

Everett,  Marian   Malone,  N.  Y. 

Fanning,  Winifred  A Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y 

Farnsworth,  Gertrude    Wadhams,  N.  Y. 

Farrell,  Eva  Elizabeth  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farrand,  Louise   Holley,  N.  Y. 

Fraser,  Alice  Louise  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 

Frontier,  Helen  B Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner,  Olive  Marie   Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Gorke,  Gladys  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gray,  Georgianna  Pierson Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey,  Louise  H Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Guyer,  Hedwig   Allentown,  Pa. 

Harrington,  Mildred  Irene   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Haslett,    Helen    Mayhew Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Henry,   Dorothea  Parker    Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Herrick,  Margaret Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Van  Horn    Victor,  N.  Y. 

Holdridge,  Stella  Louise West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hyde,  Katherine  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Judge,  M.  Eleanor Mansfield,  Pa. 

Levette,  Eloise    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Florence    Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Linberger,  Helen  Mary  Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y 

Lovejoy,  Laura  Mae  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Lovell,  Dorothy  Talcott    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Lowe,  Ethel  Frances Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mason,    Marjorie    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

McCrone,   Marjorie    Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mclnerney,  Sara  Nora Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Middaugh,   Cornelia    Utica,  N.  Y. 

Muller,  Mildred West  Somerville,  Mas 

Newman,  Helen  Catherine  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Noonan,  Alma  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

O'Dea,  Marie   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Page,  Edith  Mildred Perry,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Florence  M Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Potter,  Marion  Rowena Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Prechtl,  Dorothy  E Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Randolph,  Bessie  Dee Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Reeves,  Mildred  Jane Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  Alta  Mae  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Rose,   Augusta    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Ryon,  Gertrude  Heggie  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sanborne,  Caroline  T Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Schieffelin,  Laura  G Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Shaw,  Gladys  Mae Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sheeley,  Helen  Frances Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sly,  Katharine  Evelyn Florida,  N.  Y. 

Snow,  Reta  Mary Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Solomon,  Marion   Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Squiers,  Ellen  Lyon   Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Stinson,  Lucile   Utica,  Ohio 

Swett,  Evelyn  Amanda Brunswick,  Me. 

Thomson,  Marian  C Scranton,  Pa. 

Townsend,  Helen  E Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Valentine,  Marion  Katherine  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Wager,  Helen  Justine   Troy,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  Marion  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Waters,  Marian  Frances Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Wells,  Lenore  Palmer Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wikoff,  Margaret  D. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Young,  Katharine  Mildred Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Zimmerman,  Helen  Frances  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Graduate  Students 1 

Seniors    53 

Juniors 62 

Sophomores    67 

Freshmen    93 

Total 276 


FIRST     SEMESTER 


J.OO- 


English  (4) 
Philosophy  (5) 
I  Astronomy  (1) 
|  Chemistry  (41 
.50   Biology  (2) 
:  Sewing  (1) 
>  Business  (3) 


Latin  (3) 
History  (7) 
Chemistry  (4) 
Physiology  (1) 
Sewing  (1) 
Business  (3) 
Gymnasium 
Government 


I  Old  English  (1) 
Mathematics  (8) 

,  Chemistry  (4) 
Physiology  (1) 

9.50-10.40  B3fsS%) 
Gymnasium 


English  (2) 
Literature  (7) 
:  German  (7) 
10.45-11.35'  Latin  CD 

Physiology  (1) 
Hygiene  (1) 


German  (5) 
Italian  (1) 
„„   Greek  (7) 
1.50   Business  (7) 
Gymnasium 


1.00- 


English  (2) 

German  (4) 

French  (4) 

,  _.      .   ._    Spanish  (1) 

1.55-  2.45   Bible  (1) 

Psychology 
Sociology  (3) 
Harmony  (2) 


Chemistry  (11 
Physiology  (1) 
Botany  (41 
Foods  (2) 
2.50-  3.40   Gymnasium 


French  (5),  (6),   (7) 
Greek  (8) 
Bible  (3),  (5) 
Government 
Mathematics  (3) 
Zoology  (1) 

Household  Economics 
Foods  (1) 


Literature  (4),  (5) 
German  (2) 
French  (2) 
Greek  (2),   (3) 
Ethics 

Economics  (2) 
History  (7) 
Mathematics  (1) 
Foods  (1) 
Gymnasium 


German  (3) 
French  (3) 
Latin  (8) 
Astronomy  (1) 
Physics  (2) 
Zoology  (5) 
Sewing  (4) 
Foods  (1) 
Business  (2) 
Elocution  (2) 


Literature  (2),   (8) 
Spanish  (2) 
Mathematics  (1) 
Sewing  (4) 
Business  (6) 
Gymnasium 


English  (1) 
German  (11 
French  (1) 
Italian  (1) 
Latin  (5) 
Sociology  (5) 
Physics  (1) 
Botany_(2)_  _ 
German  (5) 
Greek  (1) 
History  (3) 
Mathematics  (7) 
Elocution  (4) 


Literature  (11 
German  (6) 
Italian  (2) 
Philosophy  (4) 
Sociology  (71 
Astronomy  (31 
Zoology  (11 
Botany  (31 
Sewing   (2) 


WEDNESDAY 

Philosophy  (5) 
History  (1) 
Mathematics  (5) 
Physiology  (1) 
Business  (7) 
Elocution  (7) 


THURSDAY 


(7) 


English   (4), 
German  (2) 
French  (2) 
Greek  (1) 
History  (7) 
Mathematics  (1) 
Foods   (3) 
Gymnasium 


English  (2),  (6) 
German  (3) 
French  (3) 
Spanish  (1) 
Physics  (2) 
Botany  (4) 
Foods  (3) 
Gymnasium 


Literature  (7) 
German  (7),  (8) 
French  (8) 

I  Latin  (1) 

i  Chemistry  (1) 
Foods  (3) 
Business  (9) 
Gymnasium 


English  (1) 
Greek  (7) 
i  Psychology 
I  History   (5) 
Astronomy  (3) 
Business  (8) 
Elocution  (2) 


English  (5) 
Greek  (8) 
Government 
Mathematics  (6) 
Biology  (3) 

Household  Economics 
Sewing  (4) 
Business  (3) 


English  (4) 
French    (9) 
Latin  (31 
Ethics 

Mathematics  (1) 
Chemistry   (4) 
Sewing  (4) 
Business  (2) 
Gymnasium 

Old  English  (1) 
English   (2) 
Latin  (8) 
History  (3) 
Chemistry  (1) 
Zoology   (1) 
Sewing   (4) 
Gymnasium 


German  (1) 
French   (1) 
Greek  (8) 
Philosophy  (5) 
History  (1) 
Mathematics  (5) 
Biology  (2) 
Foods  (1) 
Business  (7) 

Elocution  (7) 

German  (2) 
French   (2) 
Greek  (2).  (3) 
Economics  (2) 
Foods  (1) 
Business  (91 


German  (3) 
French  (3) 
Bible  (3),  (5) 
Physics  (2) 
Biology  (1) 
Foods  (1) 
Business  (8) 


Literature  (2),  (8) 
French  (5),  (6),  (7) 
Latin  (11 
Italian   (1) 
Mathematics  (1) 
Physics  (1) 
Business   (61 

Gymnasium 

English  (1) 
German  (1) 
French  (11 
Greek  (71 

History  of  Education 
Sociology  (7) 
History  (5) 
Gymnasium 


Literature  (2) 
History  of  Education 
Mathematics  (1) 
Chemistry  (4) 
Harmony  (1) 
Business  (1) 
Elocution  (1) 


Old  English  (1) 
Spanish  (2) 
Sociology   (3) 
Mathematics  (31 
Chemistry  (2) 
Biology  (11 
Business  (1) 


Italian   (21 
Spanish  (31 
I  Education    (31 
Chemistry    (21.    (3) 
Zoology   (51 
Foods  (21 
Gymnasium 


German  (4) 
French  (4) 
Spanish  (1) 
Mathematics   (7) 
Elocution    (4) 


Philosophy  (4) 
Mathematics  (3) 
Chemistry  (7) 
Physics  (11 

Biology  G1 
Sewing  (11 
Gymnasium 


English  (1) 
Latin  (5) 
Sociology  (5) 
History  (3) 
Physiology  (1) 


Psj  etiology 
Music  (4) 
Library  (1) 
Hygiene  (2) 
Gymnasium 


Greek  (1) 
Philosophy   (4) 
Archaeology  (1) 
Chemistry  (2),   (3) 
Biology  (1) 
Botany  (4) 
Hygiene  (2) 


SECOND      SEMESTER 


.00-  8.50 


English  (4) 
Philosophy  (5) 
Chemistry  (5) 
Astronomy    (2) 
Sewing'   il) 
Business   (3) 
Gymnasium 


8.55- 


Latin  (4) 
i  Government 
History   (S) 
Chemistry  (5) 
,         Botany  (4) 
'•45    Sewing  (1) 
I  Business  (3) 
I  Gymnasium 


I  Old  English  (1) 

English  (7)     . 
j  Mathematics  (8) 
I  Chemistry  (5) 
Botany  (4) 
9.50-10.401  Sewing  (1) 
j  Business  (1) 
■  Gymnasium 


English  (2) 
Literature  (7) 
German   (71 
Latin  (2) 
Botany   (1) 
Hygiene  (1) 


1.00-   1.50 


1.55-  2.45 


2.50-  3.40 


German   ("o 
Greek  (7) 
Italian   (1) 
Mathematics  (9) 
Physiology  (2) 
Sewing  (5) 
Business  (7) 
Gymnasium 


English  (2) 
German  (4) 
French  (4) 
Bible  (2) 
Sociology  (4) 
Harmony  (2) 


French   (5).   (Gt,   (7) 

Greek  (S) 

Bible    111 

Economics   (2) 

Mathematics  (4) 

Zoology  (2i 

Foods   (li 

Sewing  (1) 

Household  Economics 

I , 

|  Literature  (4).   (5) 

German    (2) 

French  (2) 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

lOt  hies 

History  (8) 

Economics   (2) 

Mathematics  (2) 

Foods   (1) 

Gymnasium 

German   (3; 

French  (3) 

Latin   (9) 

Astronomy   (2) 

Physics   (2) 

Physiology  (2) 

Sewing    (3) 

Foods  (1) 

Business    (2) 

Elocution  (3) 

Literature  (2),  (9) 

Spanish   (21 
Mathematics  (2) 
Sewing  (3) 
Business  (6t 
Gymnasium 


Spanish  (1) 
Chemistry  (1) 
Botany   (1) 
Foods  (2) 
Gymnasium 


WEDNESDAY 


Philosohy  (5) 
History   (2) 
Mathematics    (6) 
Physiology   (2 1 
Foods   (6) 
Business  (7) 
Elocution  (5) 


English  (1) 
German  (It 
French  (1) 
Latin  (6),  (7) 
Sociology  (G) 
Physios  01 
Sewing   (3) 


English  (1) 
German  (5) 
Greek  (1) 
Logic 
History  (4) 
Art  (3),  (4) 
Mathematics  (7) 

SewingJ3) 

Old  English  (2) 
Literature  (1) 
German  (6) 
Sociology  (8) 
Astronomy  (3) 
Chemistry  (5) 
Zoology  (2) 
Foods  (4) 


English  (3).  (4) 
German    (2) 
French    (2> 
Greek  (1) 
Government 
History  (8) 
Mathematics  (2) 
Foods  (2) 
Sewing  (2) 
Gymnasium 


English  (2),   (6) 
German  (3) 
French  (3) 
Spanish  (1) 
Physics  (2) 

[  Foods  (2) 

[  Sewing  (2) 
Gymnasium 


|  Literature  (7) 
German  (7) 
French  (8) 

I  Latin   (21 
Chemistry  (1) 
Foods  (2) 
Sewing   (2) 
Business   (9) 
Gymnasium 

'  English"^) 
Greek  (7) 

;  History  (6) 
Astronomy  (3) 

:  Botany  (1) 
Business  (8) 
Elocution  (8) 


English  (D 

Spanish  (2) 

Art  (3),   (4) 
,  Mathematics  (4) 
I  Sociology  (4) 
j  Chemistry  (2) 
!  Elocution   (3) 

Business  (1) 

Italian    (2) 

Spanish  (3) 

Education  (3) 
;  Mathematics   (9) 
I  Chemistry  (2),  (3) 
i  Botany  (4) 
!  Gymnasium 


English   (5; 
Greek    (8) 
Economics   (2) 
Mathematics  (6) 
Zoology  <3> 

Household  Economics 
Business  (3) 


English    (41 
French   (9) 
Latin  (4i 
Ethics 

Mathematics  (2) 
Chemistry  (5) 
Business  (2) 
Gymnasium 


English  (2),  (6) 
History   (4) 
Chemistry  (1) 
Zoology  (2) 
Sewing  (3) 
Gymnasium 


Literature   (2).    (9) 
French  (5),  (6),  (7) 
Latin   (2) 
Italian   (1) 
Mathematics  (2) 
Physics  (It 
Business   (6) 
Gymnasium 


Knglish  (1) 
German  (1) 
French    (1) 

Greek    I  7) 

Historj  Hi) 
Pedagogy 

Sociology  (8) 
Sewing  (2) 
Gymnasium 


French  (4) 
Spanish  (1) 
Mathematics  (7) 
Sewing    (5) 


Old  English  (2) 

Italian  (2) 
J  Mathematics  (4) 

Chemistry  (6) 
!  Physics  (1) 

Zoology   (41 
1  Botany  (1) 

Sewing  (1) 

Foods  (6) 

Gymnasium 


German   (1) 
French   (1) 
Greek   (8) 
Philosophy  (6) 
Historj    (2i 
Mai  lu  matics  (6) 
Zoology  (4) 
Poods  on 
Business  (7) 
Elocution  (5) 
English   (3) 
German  (2) 
French   (2) 
Greek  (2).  (3) 
Philosophy  (3) 
Ecom  imics  (2) 

Foods    (1) 
Business   (9) 


German  (3) 
French  (8) 
Bible  (4) 
Physics  (2) 
Botany  (4) 
Foods  (1) 
Business    (S) 


I  literature  (2) 
Pedagogy 
Mathematics  (2) 
Harmony  (1) 

Foods    Hi 
Business  (1) 
Library    (2) 


English   (It 
Latin  (6),  (7) 
Sociology  (6) 
History    (  1 1 
Botany  (1) 
Foods  (5) 


Literature  (3) 
Logic 
Music  (4) 

Gymnasium 


Greek  (l) 
Archaeology  (2) 
Mathematics  (9) 
Chemistry  (2),  (3) 
Zoology  (3) 
Hygiene  (3) 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 
1917 

College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  January  3,  8  a.  n 
Semester  Examinations  begin  January  26. 
Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  6,  8  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  8. 
Spring  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  March  23. 
College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  4,  8  a.  m. 
Sixty-second  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  6. 
Entrance  Examinations,  June  7. 
College  opens  September  26. 

Registration  for  Students,  September  26,  9  a.  m. 
College  Classes  begin  Thursday,  September  27,  8  a.  m. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday,  November  29. 
Winter  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  December  21. 
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College  Exercises  begin  Thursday,  January  3,  8  a.  m. 
Semester  Examinations  begin  January  25. 
Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  5,  8  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  7. 
Spring  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  March  29. 
College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  10,  8  a.  m. 
Sixty-third  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  12. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Term  Expiring  in  1917 

HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE,  Elmira,  N.  T. 
ALEXANDER  DAVIDSON,   Canandaigua,   N.  Y. 
THOMAS  H.   REDDISH,   Owego,   N.  Y. 
MRS.  LEON  LEWALD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HARRY  C.   BALDWIN,  Waverly,   N.   Y. 
JOHN  BADCOM  SHAW,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expiring  in  1918 

RAY  TOMPKINS,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HERMON  A.  CARMER,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  WILPORD  JACKS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ANDREW  V.  V.  RAYMOND,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

MRS.   J.    SLOAT   FASSETT,   Elmira,   N.   Y. 

MRS.  HENRY  HALSEY  SAYLES,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Term  Expiring  in  1919 

ELMER  DEAN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
ARTHUR   CLINTON,   Elmira,   N.   Y. 

MRS.  TIMOTHY  H.  FOWLER,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
BENJAMIN  W.  WELLINGTON,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

G.  B.  F.  HALLOCK,  D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Officers  of  the  Board 


HUBERT  C.   MANDEVILLE  .  .  .  President 

ARTHUR  CLINTON       ....       Secretary  and  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE 

JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW 

ELMER   DEAN 

F.    M.    HOWELL 

RAY    TOMPKINS 

HARRY   C.   BALDWIN 

ARTHUR  CLINTON 

MRS.  HENRY  HALSEY  SAYLES 

MRS.    J.    SLOAT   FASSETT 


FACULTY 

♦JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

President,  and  Lecturer  on  the  History,  Archaeology,  and 
Literature  of  the  Bible 

CORNELIA    PORTER    DWIGHT,    M.A. 
Professor  Emeritus 

MARY    SELINA    BROUGHTON,    B.M.,    M.A. 
Professor  of  Piano,  Harmony,  and  History  of  Music 

GEORGE   MORGAN    McKNIGHT,   B.M. 

Professor  of  Voice,  Chorus  Singing,  and  Organ 

FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

HQLLISTER  ADELBERT  HAMILTON,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology 

M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,   Ph.D.,   Litt.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  and 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

MARY   ELIZABETH  HIGHET,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 

ELIZABETH  LEIGH  WHITTAKER,   B.A. 
Professor  of  Biology 

JAMES  A.   MILLER,   Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Bible  and  History 

ANTOINETTE  GREENE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English  and  English  Literature 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  president,  the  faculty  is  arranged  in 
order  of  appointment, 


E.   MARGARET  GRIMES,   M.A. 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

ARTHUR  H.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Pd.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

MARY  SELINA  BROUGHTON,   M.A. 
Professor  of  Spanish 

MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 
Librarian  and  Professor  of  Italian 

JOHN  R.  TUTTLE,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy 

REBECCA  TYLER  OSLER,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

ANNA  L.  LEGGETT,  B.   S. 
Professor  of  Home  Economics 

GERALDINE  MORROW 
Professor  of  Elocution 

MARGUERITE  E.  VAN  DUYN,  B.A.,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

JAMES  W.  WHITE,  B.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Bible  and  History 

GROVER  C.  T.  GRAHAM,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Finance 

MARTHA  L.  TILTON 

Professor  of  Art  and  Painting 

VICTORIA    CAIRNS 
Instructor  in  Business  Methods 

BLANCHE   HOLMAN,    M.A. 

Instructor  in  English 

HELEN  VAN  MATER,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Science 


HELEN  L.  ROPER,  B.A. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

RUTH  M.  HOPKINS,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Business  Law 

RUTH  M.  CHESTER,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 

AMELIA  E.  CLARK,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  French 

LEILA  J.  WADSWORTH,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

FLORENCE  L.  LOWE,  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Business  Methods 

FLORENCE  McNEVIN,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 


Administrative  Officers 


JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
ARTHUR  H.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Pd.D. 
M.  ANSTTCE   HARRIS,    Ph.D.,    Litt.D. 


President 

Vice-President 

Dean 


Other  Officers 


RUTH  M.  HOPKINS,  B.S. 


Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 


MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 
FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S. 
LOUISE  W.  AGARD,  B.S. 
MARCIA   DERBY 
JEANNETT   P.   WATSON 
THOMAS  BARNES 
ALBERT  CARLSON 


Librarian 

Curator  of  the  Museum 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Bursal 

Matron 

Steward 

Superintendent  of  Grounds 


Speakers  and  Lecturers 
1916-1917 


CLAY  W.  HOLMES,  B.A.  Elmira,  New  York 

THE  REV.  R.  LEW  WILLIAMS,  D.D.  Elmira,  New  York 

REGENT  JOHN  MOORE  Elmira,  New  York 

DEAN  GERTRUDE  S.  MARTIN  Cornell  University 

THE  REV.  WALTER   SEAMAN  DAVISON  Bath,  New  York 

THE  REV.  A.  V.  V.  RAYMOND,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Buffalo,  New  York 

FRANK  OVERTON,  M.D.  Patchogue,  New  York 

THE  REV.  ALBERT  ERNEST  LEGG  Elmira,  New  York 

MISS  HELEN  FARQUHAR  Student  Secretary 

THE  REV.  JOHN  J.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.  Binghamton,  New   York 

THE  REV.  ALBERT  G.  CORNWELL  Elmira,  New  York 

PROFESSOR  ANNA  L.  LEGGETT,  B.S.  Elmira,  New  York 

MISS  DOROTHY  BALDWIN  College  Settlement  Secretary 

THE  REV.  T.  JOHNSON  BOLGER  Elmira,  New  York 

PRINCIPAL  WILLIAM   R.   STRAUGHN,   Ph.D. 

Mansfield,  Pennsylvania 
ARTHUR  W.  BOOTH,  M.D.  Elmira,  New  York 

THE  REV.  ARNOLD  W.  BLOOMFIELD  Owego,  New  York 

RABBI  JACOB  MARCUS  Elmira,  New  York 

PROFESSOR  H.  A.  HAMILTON,  Ph.D.  Eimira,  New  York 

HUBERT   C.   MANDEVILLE,   M.A.  Elmira,  New  York 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  H.   FINLEY.  LL.D.,   L.H.D. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
PRESIDENT  GUY  POTTER  BENTON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  University  of  Vermont 
REGENT   CHARLES  B.  ALEXANDER,   LL.D.,   Litt.D. 

New  York  City 
REGENT  CHESTER  S.  LORD,  LL.D.  Brooklyn,  New  York 

JACOB    GOULD    SCHURMAN,    S.T.D.,   LL.D.  Cornell  University 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  NOBLE  MacCRACKEN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Vassar  College 
MISS  ELIZA  HARDY  LORD.  M.A.  Washington,   D.  C 

PRESIDENT   RUSH  RHEES,   D.D.,     LL.D. 

The  University  of  Rocheste) 
PRESIDENT  CHARLES  A.  RICHMOND,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Union  College 
WILLIAM  BYRON  FORBUSH.  Ph.D.  Philadelphia 

THE  REV.  MONTGOMERY  HUNT  THROOP,  M.A.     Shanghai,  Chim 


ELMIRA   COLLEGE 
ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY 

Elmira  is  the  oldest  full  grade  college  for  women  in 
America,  having  been  the  first  to  confer  degrees  for  courses 
equivalent  to  those  offered  in  colleges  for  men.  It  was 
granted  its  first  charter  in  1853,  and  received  the  charter 
under  which  it  now  operates  in  1855.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, it  was  distinctively  a  college  with  academic  courses 
worthy  of  that  title.  While  Elmira  College  at  first  main- 
tained as  an  adjunct  a  preparatory  department,  this  was 
discontinued  many  years  ago,  and  the  present  standard  of 
the  College  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  other  foremost  American 
colleges. 

To  Simeon  Benjamin,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  the 
College  owes  its  physical  beginning.  His  several  gifts  not 
only  made  the  establishment  of  the  College  possible,  but 
helped  to  tide  it  over  the  days  of  experiment  and  struggle. 
He  is  known  as  Elmira's  Almus  Pater,  and  a  bust  has  been 
placed  in  the  Chapel  to  his  memory. 

Two  other  names  hold  an  outstanding  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  College.  That  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  always  take 
precedence  at  Elmira.  His  learning  and  personality  have 
left  an  indelible  seal  upon  the  life  of  the  institution,  and 
must  be  regarded  a  priceless  heritage.  Dr.  Cowles  served 
as  president  thirty-five  years,  and  upon  resigning  that  office 
remained  with  the  College  for  a  considerable  period  as  a 
professor. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron 
MacKenzie,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  to  whose  wise  and  efficient  admin- 
istration the  College  owes  its  present  strength  and  prosper- 
ity. Under  his  far-sighted  direction,  the  institution  was 
placed  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  the  curricula  and 
faculty  brought  to  the  present  high  point.  A  portrait  of  Pres- 
ident MacKenzie  has  recently  been  unveiled  in  the  Chapel. 
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The  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  on  November  1,  1915,  since  which  time  sev- 
eral new  building's  have  been  added,  the  number  of  students 
increased,  and  the  faculty  enlarged. 

The  city  of  Elmira,  where  the  Colleg-e  has  its  location 
is  an  attractive  town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
upon  the  Chemung  river  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  o: 
more  than  usual  beauty.  The  campus,  consisting  of  eighteer 
acres  and  adorned  with  stately  trees  and  park-like  walk; 
and  terraces,  lies  upon  a  hill-slope  at  the  edge  of  the  city 
and,  while  in  easy  reach  of  the  town,  is  sufficiently  removec 
to  ensure  quiet  and  protection.  Four  railways  run  into  th 
city  :  the  Lackawanna,  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Central  of  th 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

BUILDINGS 

MAIN    COLLEGE     HALL 

There  are  now  nine  buildings.  The  largest  of  thes( 
three  hundred  feet  long  and  of  five  stories,  is  an  impre: 
sive  structure,  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  the  be: 
style  of  that  period.  It  is  electrically  lighted  and  stea; 
heated,  and  is  provided  with  an  elevator  and  fire  escape 
At  its  center  is  a  great  octagonal  rotunda  which  on  the  fir: 
floor  encloses  the  Chapel  and  on  the  other  floors  provide 
larg-e  galleries.  From  this  radiate  the  several  wings  of  th 
building.  In  the  west  wing  are  the  parlors  and  the  admi- 
istrative  offices;  in  the  east  wing,  the  infirmary,  the  matron 
rooms,  the  faculty  room,  and  the  bursar's  office.  The  norj 
wing  encloses  the  social  room,  the  library,  the  baths,  ail 
several  recitation  rooms. 

THE    FASSETT    COMMONS 

A  beautiful  dining  hall  presented  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  . 
Sloat  Fassett.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  a  large  ai 
modern  kitchen  with  a  refrigerating  plant,  ovens,  sten 
tables,  elevator,  and  other  appointments  representing  ts 
best  development  of  culinary   science.      The  second    stcy 


is  given  up  entirely  to  the  dining-  room,  with  a  small 
private  dining  room  opening  into  it,  which  is  granted  to 
groups  or  committees  for  special  dinners  or  luncheons.  The 
main  dining  hall  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
students,  and  is  attractively  furnished.  The  meals  are 
served  at  tables  accommodating  eight  or  ten  persons. 

ALUMNA    HALL 

A  fireproof  dormitory  erected  by  the  generous  contribu- 
tions of  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  College. 
This  building  has  been  enriched  with  various  memorials.  A 
large  drawing  room  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  building 
on  the  main  floor  and  is  fitted  up  with  a  stone  fireplace,  a 
piano,  a  victrola,  and  other  social  appointments.  This  hall 
has  several  suites,  consisting  of  a  study  room  and  two  bed- 
rooms opening  into  the  study.  Each  floor  is  supplied  with 
tub  and  shower  baths  and  with  two  large  lavatories. 

MACKENZIE    COTTAGE 

A  small  dormitory  located  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  College  avenues,  having  every  modern  appointment, 
and  accommodating  twenty-five  girls. 

GILLETT   HALL 

This   building  was   presented  to  the  College  in  1892  by 
Solomon  L.  Gillett,  of  Elmira,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suit- 
able buildings   in  the   country   for  musical  instruction.     It 
contains  twenty-two  rooms   isolated  from   one    another  by 
padded  floors  and  walls  and  by  double  doors.     It  is  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  well  ventilated.     The  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  twenty  pianos  and  all  conveniences  for 
study  and  for  comfort.     The  faculty  of  the  department  of 
!  music  is  composed  of  professors  whose  reputation  guarantees 
i  to  students  a  thorough  musical  education.     George  Morgan 
"•!  McKnight,  B.M.,  is  in  charge  of  the  school.     With  him  are 
|j  associated  Clara  Shaw  Herrick,  voice;  Ethel  Holt,  harmony 
J    and   history    of   music;    Isabel    Rosenbloom,    piano;    Theo 
|  White  Jacobi,  violin   and  ensemble  playing;  and  M.  Louise 
ltJ !  MacMahon,  solfeggio. 
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Gillett  Hall  also  contains  a  notable  museum,  which  is 
composed  of  thousands  of  specimens  of  birds,  minerals, 
rocks,  and  fossils,  collected  through  a  long  period  of  research 
by  Professor  Darius  R.  Ford,  D.D.,  who  for  forty-two  years 
was  the  honored  head  of  the  department  of  Natural  Science. 
The  museum  is  rich  in  zoological,  botanical,  geological,  min- 
erological,  and  archaeological  specimens.  A  valuable  her- 
barium, which  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Miss  Mary 
Marsh,  late  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Janes. 

CARNEGIE    HALL 

This  science  hall  was  erected  in  1911,  the  gift  of  the 
philanthropist  whose  name  it  bears.  The  building  houses 
the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics,  Mathemat- 
ics, and  Household  Economics.  Here  also  are  the  labora- 
tories, which  are  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

THE    OBSERVATORY 

A  venerable  building  situated  on  the  college  grounds 
southwest  of  the  main  college  hall.  It  contains  an  equatorial 
telescope  of  eight  and  a  half  inch  aperture,  a  transit  instru- 
ment, an  electric  chronograph,  an  astronomical  clock,  sex- 
tant, chronometers,  and  various  minor  instruments.  The 
equipment  is  available  for  illustrating  the  courses  in  astron- 
omy. 

THE    GYMNASIUM 

This  building  stands  opposite  the  main  campus,  on  an 
additional  plot  recently  acquired  by  the  College,  and  adjoins 
the  new  tennis  court.  A  swimming  tank  is  soon  to  be  in- 
stalled. Much  is  made  of  athletic  sports,  such  as  basket 
ball,  hockey,  tennis,  and  hurdling.  The  games  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professor  of  this  department,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    HOUSE 

Faces  the  main  building  on  College  Avenue,  and  is  an 
altogether  worthy  residence  for  the  head  of  the  College 
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THE    LIBRARY 

The  college  library  consists  of  a  collection  of  over  twelve 
thousand  volumes.  Its  growth  is  maintained  by  annual  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  purpose  by  the  trustees,  and  by  the 
interest  on  a  fund  of  $10,000,  half  of  which  is  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Francis  Hall  of  Elmira,  and  half  a  gift  of  the  Elmira 
College  Club  of  New  York  City,  made  in  honor  of  the  late 
President  Cowles.  The  students  have  access  to  the  shelves. 
About  fifty  periodicals  are  provided  for  the  college  reading 
room. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Elmira  College,  in  its  atmosphere,  aims,  and  teaching,  is 
consistently  and  dominantly  Christian.  While  it  imposes 
no  test  upon  professor  or  student,  but  accords  religious 
freedom  to  all,  its  avowed  purpose  is  to  develop  in  those 
coming  under  its  instruction  an  intelligent  but  unequivocal 
faith,  to  throw  around  them  the  most  wholesome  spiritual 
influences,  and  to  send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  earnest 
and  consecrated  womanhood.  To  this  end  it  requires  of  all 
its  students  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  under  teachers 
who  are  specially  prepared  for  that  responsible  task  and  have 
a  truly  reverent  spirit.  The  President  of  the  College  gives 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  upon  the  History,  Archaeology, 
and  Literature  of  the  Bible.  Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology 
are  ably  taught  by  other  professors. 

A  chapel  service  is  held  daily,  at  which  attendance  is 
required.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  brought  to  the 
College  from  time  to  time  for  special  addresses.  A  vesper 
service  is  held  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  exceptionally  hospitable  to 
ie  students,  who  are  expected  to  attend  with  regularity  the 
services  of  their  choice. 

A  voluntary  prayer  meeting  is  held  each  morning  and 
wo  weekly  devotional  services,  one  at  noonday  and  the 
•ther  in  the  evening,  are  conducted  by  the  students  them- 
selves. 

|       2 
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A  strong  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  main- 
tained and  under  its  auspices  several  Bible  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  competent  leaders,  ordinarily  by  the  ministers  of 
the  evangelical  churches  of  the  city.  The  College  encour- 
ages the  student  body  to  send  representatives  to  all  colle- 
giate conferences  of  a  missionary  or  other  religious  char- 
acter. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  its  pres- 
ent membership  representing  the  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STUDENT 

The  Student  Government  Association  has  in  charge  the 
order  of  the  students  in  the  household.  All  college  students 
are  members  of  the  association. 

There  are  a  number  of  literary  societies,  namely:  Epsi- 
lon  Gamma,  Zeta  Rho,  Delta  Phi,  and  Delta  Psi.  These  meet 
on  alternate  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  Literary,  musi- 
cal, and  dramatic  entertainments  are  frequently  given.  At 
stated  times  the  societies  entertain  each  other,  their  friends 
and  the  members  of  the  college  household. 

The  Fraternity  of  Thespis  is  an  association  for  the  stud} 
and  presentation  of  dramatic  literature.  No  student  is  ad 
mitted  to  active  membership  of  this  society  unless  her  clas^ 
standing  is  high. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  popular  with  the  student 
and  all  are  eligible  for  membership  in  it.  There  are  gooc 
tennis  courts,  and  hockey  and  basket-ball  fields. 

An  excellent  college  orchestra  is  maintained,  and  play 
at  all  the  important  college  functions 

The  French  Circle  meets  twice  a  month  and  is  open  t 
all  students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  at  college.  It 
aim  is  to  further  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  Frenc 
language,  literature,  and  music. 
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The  students  have  in  charge  the  college  magazine,  The 
Sibyl,  which  is  published  by  the  senior  class  eight  times 
annually.  Appointments  to  the  Sibyl  Board  are  under  a 
competitive  system,  and  are  to  be  won  by  meritorious  liter- 
ary work. 

The  Student  Christian  Association  holds  regular  meet- 
ings to  promote  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 

The  College  Settlement  Association  has  an  Elmira  Col- 
lege Chapter. 

TEACHERS  REGISTRY 

A  registry  of  names  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  is 
kept  by  the  college.  The  success  of  Elmira  College  gradu- 
ates in  securing  and  satisfactorily  filling  well-paid  high-school 
positions  has  been  noteworthy,  and  each  year  applications 
multiply  for  graduates  who  can  fill  positions  as  teachers. 
Professor  John  R.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D.,  has  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  all  communications  regarding  positions  should  be 
addressed  to  him. 
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EXPENSES 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  semesters  of  nearly  equal 

lengths,  from  September  to  February,  and  from  February  to 

June. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Charges  per  year,  f  home,  board,  and  tuition $450  00 

Charges  per  year,  including  music. 550  00 

Single  room  (extra) 50  00 

College  tuition  (day  students) 175  00 

Tuition,  single  subject 40  00 

Vocal  or  instrumental  music 

Two  one-half  hour  lessons  or  one  hour  lesson  a  week $100  00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 50  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  of  daily  practice 10  00 

Use  of  Organ 10  00 

Private  lessons  in  Expression 50  00 

Lessens  in  Drawing  and  Painting 50  00 

Registration  fee  for  freshmen  when  room  is  assigned 5  o° 

Study-room  fee  for  day  students 5  00 

Use  of  room  in  music  hall  for  Violin 5  oc 

JFee,  for  laboratory  work,  (see  courses) 

Fee   for  use  of  studio 5  oc 

Extra  charge  for  each  meal  sent  to  room 25 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows : 
Students  resident  in  the  college  will  pay  on  entering  in  Septem- 
ber  $250  oc 

Students  not  resident  in  the  college  will  pay  on   entering  in  Sep- 
tember      100  oc 

The  remainder  in  each  case  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 
Students  whose  bills  are  not  paid  within  thirty  days  after  they  beconif 

due  will  be  debarred  from  the  classes. 
All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Elmira  College. 
A  member  of  the  upper  classes  wishing  to  reserve  a  room  in  the 
spring  for  the  next  ensuing  college  year  may  do  so  upon 
deposit  of  $10.00,  which,  if    the  room  is  occupied  by  her 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  credited  upon  her  account. 

f  Assignment  of  rooms  will  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  wit] 
the  date  of  application. 

Each  student  supplies  her  table  napkins,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  blankets 
and  bed  cover. 

JTwo  and  a  half  hours  of  laboratory  work  counts  as  a  period.  The  fe 
covers  chemicals  and  materials,  but  does  not  cover  breakage,  for  whic 
extra  charge  will  be  made. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Tuition,  per  semester,  for  one  course  pursued  at  the  college .  . . .  $  20  00 
Tuition,  per  semester,  for  three  or  more  courses  pursued  at  the 

college 50  00 

Fees  for  students  pursuing  studies  in  absentia  : 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  work 20  00 

(b)  When  the  final  examination  is  taken 20  00 

FEES  ON  GRADUATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Science $    5  00 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 10  00 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 
Students  entering  within  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  charged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No  deduction  is  made 
for  absence  during  the  year,  except  in  case  of  protracted  ill- 
ness, when  deduction  of  half  the  board  will  be  allowed,  but 
no  deduction  for  tuition,  or  for  withdrawal  during  the  last 
four  weeks  of  a  semester.  Scholarship  aid  will  be  forfeited 
by  students  who  fail  to  maintain  an  average  standing  of  C. 

THE    SIMEON    BENJAMIN    BEQUEST 

The  income  of  the  Simeon  Benjamin  gift  of  $25,000  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  students.  Applicants  for  this 
aid  must  become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish 
I  evidences  of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  more  than 
an  average  rank  in  scholarship.  Requests  for  further  in- 
formation should  be  made  to  the  President. 

THE    RUFUS  S.   FROST  FUND 

This  fund  was  left  to  the  College  on  these  terms :  "To 
'  the  Trustees  of  the  Elmira  College  of  the  City  of  Elmira, 
!  Chemung   County,    New   York :    I   give    and   bequeath  the 

sum  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  principal  to  remain 
1  forever  intact  and  the  interest  and  income  thereof  to  be 
I  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating  class 
I  who   shall  be   designated  by   the    Faculty  of    said  college, 

having  regard  to  deportment,  scholarship,  and   necessities, 

to  aid  in  purchasing  books,  and  in  defraying  expenses  of  the 

senior  year  and  of  graduation." 

MRS.    C.    E.    FROST    AND    CLASS    OF    1907    FUND 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Frost  and  the  class  of  1907  have  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Trustees  a  fund  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the  principal  to  remain  intact  forever  and  the  interest  thereof 
to  be  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty,  having  regard 
to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessity,  to  aid  in  defraying 
expenses  of  the  senior  year. 

THE    KINYON    SCHOLARSHIP    FUND 

This  fund  was  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Harrison  A. 
Kinyon,  a  resident  of  Elmira,  "the  net  income  to  be  used  in 
aiding  worthy  girls,  residents  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  and 
graduated  from  the  Elmira  Free  Academy."  The  entire 
legacy  has  not  accrued  to  the  College,  but  a  sufficient 
amount  has  been  received  to  make  possible  the  granting  of 
a  limited  number  of  scholarships  with  the  opening  of  the 
fall  of  1917. 

ADMISSION 

GENERAL    CONDITIONS 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  college  a  v. 
9  A.  m.,  June  7  ;  and  at  9  A.  m.,  Septembd  26,  1917. 

Applications  for  examinations  should  be  made  to  the 
Registrar. 

Candidates  are  urged  to  present  themselves  promptly,  and 
are  advised  to  prefer  the  June  examination,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
college,  arrangements  will  be  made,  when  desired,  for  ex- 
aminations at  or  near  their  homes.  In  such  instances,  the 
Registrar  should  be  notified  not  later  than  the  first  week  of 
May.  The  necessary  arrangements  will  then  be  made,  and 
the  applicant  will  be  at  once  informed. 

Students  are  admitted  without  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing cases : 

A  When  they  bring  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  college.  The  new  College 
Entrance  Diploma  issued  by  the   State  Education   De- 
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partment  will  be   accepted,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the 

requirements  set  forth  pp.  24-28. 

Diplomas  and  academic  certificates  issued  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted  in  place  of 
examinations  in  all  the  subjects  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance, 
as  follows  :  Knglish  3  units,  German  3  units,  French  3  units, 
Latin  4  units,  Greek  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  History  2  units, 
Natural  Sciences  2  units. 

Diplomas,  certificates,  and  statements  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

B  When  they  bring  certificates  from  approved  schools.  The 
work  gone  over  must  be  specified,  and  both  the  text 
books  used  and  the  date  of  the  examination  must  be 
given. 

Certificate  of  work  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations,  unless 
the  applicant  has  completed  a  full  course  in  the  school,  and  has 
been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  and  the 
college  authorities  are  satisfied  regarding  the  standing  of  the 
school. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional.  If  a  student 
fails  in  any  subject  in  the  college  that  depends  upon  an  entrance 
subject  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  accepted,  the  credit  for  that 
entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled.  Certificates  from  schools  whose 
students  prove  to  be  imperfectly  fitted  will  ultimately  not  be 
considered. 

No  private  school  certificate  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance 
examination  in  English. 
C     When  they  seek  advanced  standing. 

Applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  coming  from  other  colleges 
and  universities  may  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to  such  standing 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem  in  each  case  equit- 
able, regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course  of  study 
and  to  the  evidence  of  proficiency  exhibited.  Every  such  candidate 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  required,  at  the  time  of  making  her 
application,  to  forward  to  the  Registrar,  along  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  institution  in  which  she  has  studied,  a  careful  statement,  duly 
certified,  of  the  studies  which  she  has  pursued,  and  of  the  degree 
of  proficiency  attained  therein,  including  her  record  at  the  entrance 
examinations  and  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  This  statement 
should  be  made  as  full  as  possible,  giving  details  of  subjects  taken, 
authors  read,  and  in  mathematics  the  text  books  used.  To  avoid 
delay  in  arranging  the  course,  these  credentials  should  be  presented 
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at  an  early  day  in  order  that  the  status  of  the  applicant  may  be 
determined,  as  far  as  feasible,  before  her  arrival.  Applications  for 
credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit  is  desired  must  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant  and  must  not  be  post- 
poned to  any  later  date  in  her  course. 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

(For  exemption  from  examinations  see  pages  22  and  23. ) 

Arts  Course  Students  entering  the  course  leading  to  the 
B.A.  degree  will  be  required  to  present  15  units*  of  which 
14  must  be  as  follows :  Latin  4  units,  Modern  Language  or 
Greek  3  units,  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  History 
1  unit. 

Science  Course  Students  entering  the  course  leading 
by  the  group  system  to  the  B.S.  degree  will  be  required  to 
present  15  units  of  which  14  must  be  as  follows:  English  3 
units,  Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language 
3  units,  History  1  unit,  and  Natural  Science  2  units.  One  of 
the  two  units  in  Natural  Science  should  be  Physics  or  Chem- 
istry Students  in  the  B.S.  course  may  substitute  a  second 
unit  in  history  for  one  unit  in  modern  language,  or  one  in 
science  may  be  substituted  for  one  in  modern  language,  but 
no  more  than  one  substitution  may  be  made. 

Specials  No  specials  will  be  received  into  any  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  classical,  scientific,  musical,  or  voca- 
tional, unless  they  are  of  college  grade.  Specials  desiring 
to  pursue  studies  of  college  grade  for  one  or  more  years 
may  be  admitted  provided  they  present  the  same  entrance 
requirements  (or  equivalents)  as  are  demanded  of  freshmen. 
Young  women  who  have  taught,  or  who  have  had  practical 
academic  experience  in  any  department,  and  who  desire  to 
pursue  special  college  studies,  will  be  advised  in  regard  to 
courses  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Students  pursuing  a  "program  course"  for  the  B.S.  degree  (see  p.  8i, 
and  pp.  83-85)  must  present  the  entrance  work  specially  required  for  the 
course  chosen. 

*A  unit  stands  for  such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  usually  accomplished 
in  one  year  with  five  recitation  periods  weekly. 
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ENGLISH  (3  units) 

The  requirement  covers  four  years  of  High  School  English. 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar. 

(b)  A  command  of  the  rudiments  of  composition,  clear  sentence 
structure,  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization  ;  and  the  ability  to 
write  a  legible  page  of  English  script. 

(c)  Reading  and  Practice:  The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and 
to  read  intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed.  Ten  units  are  to  be  se- 
lected, two  from  each  group. 

Group  I  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel, 
together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omis- 
sion, if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad, 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII, 
XXI;  Vergil's  i^neid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  iEneid  should  be  read 
in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Group  II  Shakespere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  As  You  Like  it,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar, 
Richard  II,  Richard  III. 

Group    III       Prose   Eiction.     Malory,    Morte  d' Arthur    (about    ioo 
pages);  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's   Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 
1    (voyages  to  Liiliput  and  to  Brobdingnag);  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part 
I;    Goldsmith,    Vicar  of   Wakefield;  Frances   Burney,   Evelina;  Scott's 
novels,  any  one;  Jane  Austen's   novels,   any  one;  Maria   Edgeworth, 
Castle  Rackrent,   or  The  Absentee;  Dickens'  novels,  any  one;  Thack- 
eray's novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels,  any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
;  Cranford;  Kingsle}',  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake;  Reade,  The 
!  Cloister  and   the   Hearth;    Blackrnore,    Lorna    Doone;    Hughes,    Tom 
1  Brown's  Schooldays;    Stevenson's  Treasure   Island,    or   Kidnapped,  or 
Master  of   Ballantrae;  Cooper's   novels,    any  one;  Poe,  Selected  Tales; 
;  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Twice  Told  Tales,   Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  various  standard 
writers. 

Group  IV      Essays,   Biography,  etc.     Addison   and   Steele,    The   Sir 

Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  or   selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 

(about  200  pages);  Boswell,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about 

200  pages);  Franklin,  Autobiography;  Irving.  Selections  from  the  Sketch 

'  Book  (about  200  pages)  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey,   Life  of  Nelson; 

I  Lamb,  selections  from  the  Essays  of  EHa  (about   100  pages);  Lockhart, 

' selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages);  Thackeray,  Lectures 
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on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele,  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay,  any 
one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addi- 
son, Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevelyan,  se- 
lections from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin,  Sesame 
and  Lilies  or  selections  (about  250  pages);  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast;  Lincoln,  selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Ad- 
dress, the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  es- 
timate of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau,  Walden; 
Lowell,  selected  essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage,  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley,  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A.  Liberal  Education  and  A 
Piece  of  Chalk;  A  collection  of  essa3^s  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  letters  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetr}'.  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series, )  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns;  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study 
under  b);  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope, 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as, 
for  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King 
Estmere,  Young  Beicliam,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and 
a  selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christa- 
bel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion;  Macau- 
lay, The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada, 
Ivry;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa 
—Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper, 
"De  Gustibus — ,"  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and 
The  Forsaken  Merman;  selections  from  American  poetry,  with  special 
attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

(d)  Study  and  Practice: — The  Candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  works  named  below,  including  subject  matter,  form, 
and  structure. 

Group  I.     Drama.     Shakespere,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton,  L'AHegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The 
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Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley 
in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  two  speeches  On  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle,  Kssay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns'  Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 

MATHEMATICS  (2  units) 

Algebra.  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  simple 
equations  with  applications  to  problems,  involution  and  evolution,  radi- 
cals and  equations  involving  radicals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  exponents, 
quadratic  equations  (including  the  theory),  ratio  and  proportion,  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  binomial  theorem  for  positive  in- 
tegral exponents. 

Geometry.     Plane  Geometry  as  presented  by  any  of  the  best  text  books. 

In  order  that  students  may  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  preparation  in  Algebra 
include  frequent  supplementary  exercises  taken  from  various  text-books, 
and  in  Geometry  constant  practice  with  original  demonstrations.  Dur- 
ing the  year  before  entrance  to  college,  there  should  be  a  review  of  both 
subjects.     Metric  system  will  be  required. 

LATIN  (4  units )' 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
syntax  is  required.  The  grammars  of  Allen  and  Greenough,  Gildersleeve- 
Lod.ge,  and  Bennett  are  recommended. 

(b)  Prose  composition.     Daniell's  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition,  or 
I  an  equivalent. 

(c)  Reading.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  four  books ;  or  Arrowsmith  and 
Whicker,  First  Latin  Readings  ;  Vergil,  ./Eneid,  six  books  ;  Cicero,  six 
orations. 

GREEK  (3  units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  syntax  is  required.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  is  recom- 
mended. 

(b)  Prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate  into 
3reek  simple  prose  based  on  passages  from  Xenophon. 

(c)  Reading.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  or  Hellenica,  three  books  ;  Homer, 
Had  or  Odyssey,  three  books.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate 
it  sight  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  or  Homer. 
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GERMAN  (3  units) 

(a)  Advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  absolute  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  simple 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with 
the  essentials  of  German  syntax,  and  particularly  with  the  uses  of  modal 
auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  moods.  The  proficiency  of 
the  applicant  may  be  tested  by  questions  on  these  topics,  and  by  the 
translation  into  German  of  easy,  connected  English  prose,  (b)  Transla- 
tion at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facili- 
ty can  be  acquired  by  reading  at  least  700  pages  of  classical  and  contem- 
porary prose  and  poetry.  It  is  recommended  that  not  less  than  one 
quarter  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe. 

It  is  essential  that  the  candidate  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a  recita- 
tion conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

FRENCH  (3  units) 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  grammar  with  fair  mastery  of  syntax; 
ability  to  read  French  prose  and  simple  poetry,  to  translate  a  connected 
passage  of  English  of  moderate  difficulty  into  French;  ability  to  write 
from  dictation.  Students  are  expected  to  have  read  1000  duodecimo 
pages  of  French  from  110  less  than  five  standard  authors.  At  least  one 
half  of  this  must  be  from  history  and  the  drama. 

As  French  is  the  language  of  the  class  room,  it  is  essential  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  should  have  practice  in  French  conversation. 

SPANISH  (2  units) 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  simpler  rules  of 
syntax  is  required.  The  student  must  have  had  abundant  exercise  in 
prose  composition,  in  dictation,  in  pronunciation,  and  must  have  read 
450  duodecimo  pages  of  Spanish  from  at  least  two  well-known  authors. 

As  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  have  practice  in  conversation. 

HISTORY 
One  unit  in  history  is  required,  and  not  more  than  two  will  be  counted, 
for  entrance. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory, including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 
nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.,  814).     (1  unit) 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  time.     (1  unit) 

(c)  English  history.     (1  unit) 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government.     (1  unit) 
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THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
In  every  case  a  note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor  and  containing  a 
record  of  the  steps  and  the  results  of  the  candidate's  laboratory  exer- 
cises, must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  or  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. Not  more  than  two  units  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  year  of  five  periods  a  week,  at  least  two  of  which  shall 
be  given  to  individual  laboratory  work,  will  be  devoted  to  preparation. 

(a)  Physics.  The  candidate's  preparation  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises;  the  study  of  a 
standard  text  book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and  varied  nu- 
merical problems,  to  the  end  that  a  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementary  phys- 
ics,    (i  unit) 

(b)  Chemistry  1.  The  study  of  the  more  important  elements  and  of 
their  chief  compounds;  of  the  atmosphere;  of  important  chemical  pro- 
cesses, such  as  oxidation,  reduction,  neutralization,  and  the  manufacture 
of  familiar  substances  (glass,  soap,  steel,  illuminating  gas,  etc.,  etc.); 
the  study  of  valency  and  ionization;  the  determination  of  molecular  and 
atomic  weights.  The  scope  of  instruction  should  be  that  of  the  best 
recent  text-books  of  elementary  chemistry,  including  individual  labora- 
tory work  throughout  the  study,     (i  unit) 

Chemistry  2.  The  course  of  Applied  Chemistry  as  outlined  by  the 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  also  be  accepted  for  entrance. 
(1  unit) 

(c)  Botany.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology  of 
seed  plants  with  the  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues;  the  structure  of 
a  typical  plant  cell.  The  general  functions  of  the'plant,  such  as  respir- 
ation, digestion,  should  have  been  carefully  observed  and  demonstrated 
by  means  of  individual  experiments.  The  natural  history  of  plants,  the 
classification  and  knowledge  of  leading  members  of  each  group  and  abil- 
ity to  identify  common  flowers  will  be  required.     {%  unit) 

(d)  Zoology.  The  general  natural  history  of  common  vertebrates  and 
invertebrates,  including  general  external  structure  in  relation  to  adapta- 
tions, life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  plants  and  to  other 
animals,  and  economic  relations.  Actual  examination  of  common  animals 
with  reference  to  the  above  points.  So  far  as  time  permits,  drawings  and 
notes  should  be  made.     ( x/z  unit) 

(e)  Physiology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of  second- 
ary schools  by  the  Regents  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  should 
comprise  a  study  of  the  composition  of  living  things,  foods,  digestion 
and  absorption,  blood  and  circulation,  respiration,  skeleton,  muscles, 
skin,  and  kidneys,  the  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  their 
functions.    (%  unit) 

(f)  Physical  Geography.     (>^unit) 
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(g)  General  Biology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of 
secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
should  comprise  a  study  of  the  important  fundamental  functions  performed 
by  all  living  organisms.  The  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  life 
and  the  economic  importance  of  various  living  forms  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  view.  Experiments  should  be  performed  to  show  the  character- 
istics of  elements  and  compounds  found  in  living  things  and  the  nature 
of  such  processes  as  oxidation  and  osmosis,  also  various  plant  and 
animal  forms  should  be  studied  by  laboratory  methods.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, experiments  should  be  performed  by  the  individual  student.  A 
laboratory  note  book  should  be  presented  at  the  time  of  examination  or 
when  credit  is  desired  for  college  entrance.  The  note  book  should  con- 
tain drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied,  togeth- 
er with  an  account  of  the  experiments  performed,     (i  unit) 

(h)  General  Science.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of 
secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  comprises  a  study  of  the  simpler  elements  and  compounds,  of  the 
more  common  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  of  farm  animals  and 
crops,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  forms.  It  includes 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  all  sciences  taught  in  secondary 
schools,  especially  stressing  their  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  biological  in  nature.  A 
note  book  of  the  laboratory  and  field  work  is  required,     (i  unit) 

(i)  Business  Arithmetic.  Knowledge  is  required  of  special  business 
methods  of  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  denominate 
numbers,  percentage,  and  its  applications,  interest  and  banking,  divi- 
dends and  investments.  Moore  and  Miner's  Practical  Business  Arith- 
metic is  recommended,     (i  unit) 

(j)  Bookkeeping.  An  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
bookkeeping  and  their  application,  involving  a  knowledge  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  principle  of  debit  and  credit,  books  of  original  entry  and 
ledgers,  posting,  the  trial  balance,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income 
statement.      (1  unit) 

(k)  Stenograph}'.  The  student  must  have  a  mastery  of  the  principles 
of  stenography,  and  be  able  to  write  accurately  in  shorthand  not  less  than 
fifty  wTords  a  minute.  In  transcribing,  the  rate  must  be  not  less  than 
thirty  words  a  minute.     {%  unit) 

(1)  Typewriting.  The  student  must  have  mastered  her  machine,  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  touch-typewriting,  and  be  able  to  write  from 
copy  at  the  rate  of  thirty  words  a  minute.     (^  unit) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  LEADING 
TO  DEGREES 

Elmira  College  stands  for  the  belief  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  woman  shall  be  so  prepared  for  life  by  her  educa- 
tion that  after  college  there  shall  not  be  a  lapse  to  idle- 
ness and  discontent  in  her  case  more  than  in  her  broth- 
ers'. It  is  thought  that  while  her  education  is  being  given 
and  the  foundation  of  culture  is  being  laid,  she  may  at 
the  same  time  be  turned  definitely  toward  some  vocation.  It 
is  also  thought  that  her  college  life  may  be  so  ordered  as 
to  enhance  her  usefulness  and  happiness.  To  the  end  of 
calling  the  attention  of  young  girls  to  the  various  possi- 
bilities that  life  may  hold,  the  following  paragraphs  indicate 
some  courses  of  study  which  are  representative  of  the  many 
lines  of  useful  endeavor  now  open  to  them. 

The  old  and  well-established  lines  of  classical  training 
with  their  unique  cultural  possibilities  will  attract  some 
minds  in  every  generation.  Yet  not  every  mind  can  attain 
its  best  through  the  one  fixed  channel.  The  first  spur  to  in- 
tellectual endeavor  comes  to  most  men  and  women  through 
the  incitement  of  a   special  and  individual  interest. 

Besides  this,  the  shifting  of  modern  conditions  has  called 
men  away  from  fields  which  they  used  to  occupy,  and 
now  where  trained  women  can  be  secured  for  responsible 
positions  in  banks  and  offices,  in  social  service  work,  and 
in  the  most  honored  educational  positions,  these  women 
may  expect  excellent  salaries  and  permanent  engagements. 

Women  of  means  are  now  undertaking  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs  and  the  number  of  those  who  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  business  enterprises  increases 
with  every  year. 

These  are  all  vocations  which  a  woman  may  enter,  and 
there  is  also  the  old  vocation  of  the  housekeeper,  which  under 
modern  conditions  calls  for  a  better  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  study  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  foods,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  and  estimate  of  values  received. 
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That  in  many  aspects  of  the  preparation  for  these  and  sim- 
ilar vocations  there  may  be  cultural  and  disciplinary  value 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  the  various  courses  planned  for 
Elmira  College  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  value 
for  the  student.  The  degree  of  B.S.  which  follows  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  courses  is  given  for  the  culture  and 
discipline  which  it  is  thought  a  successful  completion  of  such 
a  course  may  secure  to  the  student.  This  extension  of  the 
college  field  to  include  prescribed  courses  for  vocational  work 
follows  the  line  of.  advance  initiated  with  success  some  years 
since  in  colleges  for  men.  If  one  of  the  program  courses 
is  to  be  taken,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  make 
the  choice  early,  and  we  recommend  that  the  high  school 
graduates  who  plan  to  enter  college  in  the  fall  shall  as  far  as 
possible  make  the  decision  at  once.  There  are  three  special 
program  courses  offered  for  the  B.S.  degree:  the  course 
in  Home  Economics,  the  Law  and  Finance  course,  and  the 
Music  course.  These  courses  are  prescribed  throughout. 
An  outline  of  each  of  these  with  their  entrance  requirements 
will  be  found  on  pages  81,  83,  85. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work.  For  the  classical 
course,  fourteen  of  these  units  should  be  as  follows: 

Three  units  of  English. 

Three  units  of  modern  language  or  of  Greek. 

Four  units  of  Latin. 

One  unit  of  Elementary  Algebra. 

One  unit  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 

One  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 

One  unit  of  History. 

For  the  scientific  course,  if  pursued  by  the  group  system, 
of  the  fifteen  units  required,  fourteen  should  be  as  follows: 
Three  units  of  English. 
Three  units  of  modern  language. 
Two  units  of  Latin. 
One  unit  of  Elementary  Algebra. 
One  unit  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 
One  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 
One  unit  of  History. 
Two  units  of  Natural  Science. 
(One  of  the  units  in  Science  should  be  either  Chemistry  or  Physics) 
For  the  entrance  to  the  scientific  course  as  laid  down  in  the  Program 
Courses,  see  pp.  81,  83,  85. 
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The  regular  Classical  Course  and  the  regular  Scientific 
Course  have  only  the  freshman  work  prescribed.  This  work 
will  be  found  in  the  designated  course  offered  in  English, 
Bible,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Library t 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  a  year  of  Freshman 
work  in  Chemistry  I,  Physics  I,  or  Biology  I  for  the  Fresh- 
man Mathematics,  but  if  this  substitution  is  made,  Logic 
will  become  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  Ar- 
gumentation will  become  required  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

Students  who  fail  to  offer  Intermediate  Algebra  for  ad- 
mission must  make  up  this  work  during  the  first  semester 
of  their  freshman  year. 

Each  student  pursuing  elective  work  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  or  B.  S.  is  expected  to  elect,  under  the  group  system, 
fifteen  hours  each  semester  throughout  the  course.  The 
academic  instruction,  upon  which  the  group  system  is  based, 
will  be  found  to  fall  under  three  general  groups,  and  is  so 
arranged  in  the  departmental  statement.  *Group  A,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature:  tGroup  B,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and 
History;  tGroup  C,  Mathematics  and  Science.  No  course  is 
given  unless  elected  by  as  many  as  three  students.  Subjects 
starred  in.  the  catalogue  must  be  carried  through  the  whole 
year;  otherwise  these  courses  will  not  count  toward  a  degree. 
Any  senior  failing  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  in  a 
starred  course  at  the  mid-year  examination  in  French,  Italian, 
[Spanish,  or  German,  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  the 
:ourse  during  the  second  semester,  and  will  lose  credit  for 
he  work  of  the  first  semester. 

Scholarships  will  be  forfeited  by  failure  to  maintain  an 
verage  grade  of  C. 

Students  who  elect  work  under  the  group  system  will  be 
equired  to  complete  college  courses  to  the  extent  of  one 
undred  and  twenty  hours  and  will  then  be  granted  degrees 
nder  conditions  as  follows: 


%  For  required  work  in  Physical  Training,  see  page  75. 
*PP  38-50;  fpp  51-62;  Jpp  63-74. 
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I  When    of   the    one  hundred  and  twenty  hours   required, 

as  many  as  fifty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many 
as  twenty-five  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  hours  in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hour 
courses  or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one 
department  and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  aver- 
age stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred. 

II  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 

many  as  forty-six  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many 
as  ten  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  forty-four  hours 
in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or 
their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  average 
stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred. 

III  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as, 
forty  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty  in  Group  C, 
provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their  equiv- 
alent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and  that 
in  these  courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not 
fallen  belowT  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  is  conferred. 

Students  arranging  an  Arts  course  by  the  group  system, 
and  preparing  to  take  the  College  Graduate  Professional 
Certificate  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  80,  may  omit 
three  hours  in  Group  C,  and  Science  students  preparing  to 
take  this  certificate  may  omit  three  hours  in  Group  A. 

Students  wishing  credit  for  subjects  studied  outside  of  col- 
lege will  be  granted  such  credit  upon  examination,  but  not 
more  than  one  such  examination  may  be  taken  in  any  one 
of  the  three  annual  examination  periods. 

Students  in  either  Arts  or  Science  Courses  who  show 
proficiency  in  their  work  are  granted  honors  of  distinction, 
as  follows  :    summa  cum  laude,  magna  cum  latcde,   cum  laude. 
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The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  upon  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  of  this  or  any- 
other  approved  college,  who,  after  graduation,  has  pursued 
one  year's  study  at  the  college  or  two  years  study  in  absentia. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  choose,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty,  or  with  its  approval,  one  major  and  two 
minor  subjects.  An  examination  in  these  subjects  and  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  independent  in- 
vestigation in  the  major  subject  will  be  required. 

Application  for  assignment  of  work  for  this  degree  should 
be  made  before  the  spring  recess  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 


COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION 
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DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENT 


GROUP  A 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  has  for  its  end 
three  distinct  though  allied  results  in  the  student's  educa- 
tion ;  first,  ease  and  energy  in  English  composition ;  sec- 
ond, an  historical  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  and 
third,  a  general  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
with  the  influences  which  have  directed  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment. These  results  are  sought  severally  through  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  of  the  English  language,  and  of  English 
literature. 

RHETORIC 
ia    Narration  and  Description 

Drill  in  oral  expression,  training  the  student  to  coherent  speech. 
Drill  in  the  art  of  rapidly  grasping  thought  conveyed  by  the  print- 
ed page.  Abstracts  of  lectures  required.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  successful  narration. 

In  the  second  semester  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  artistic 
composition  of  letters,  in  view  of  the  modern  neglect  of  a  graceful 
art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Required  for  freshmen. 

ib    Technical  English 

Required  of  students  whose  work  proves  faulty  in  grammar, 
spelling,  or  pronunciation.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  this  work,  but 
it  conditions  other  courses  until  passed  off. 

One  hour  each  semester  for  each  subject. 
2a    Exposition 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  expository  writing.  Practice  in 
analysis  of  expository  articles  and  in  the  writing  of  essays  and 
book  reviews. 

Two  hours  first  semester .     Elective  for  sophomores. 

2b    Newspaper  Writing 

A  study  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  newspaper  writing. 
Discussion  of  printed  articles,  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  news 
articles  and  of  editorials. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  after  2a. 
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ic    The  Essay 

Reading  of  representative  essays  from  the  time  of  Bacon  to  the 
present  day.      Consideration  of  the  essay  as  a  literary  form,  its 
nature  and  possibilities.     Study  of  different  types  of  essay  as  re- 
'  fleeting  various  personalities,  aims,  and  periods.    Further  familiari- 
zation with  these  types  by  practice  in  writing. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  after  English  2a. 

3  The  Short  Story 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  short  story  and  of  the  principles  of 
its  construction.     Practice  in  the  planning  and  writing  of  stories. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  second  semester 
of  English  2  and  of  Literature  2.  Alternate  with  5  and  given 
1916-17. 

4  Argumentation  * 

The  distinct  aim  of  this  course  is  to  induce  a  forcible  literary 
style,  by  means  of  placing  stress  upon  an  exact  and  definite  rela- 
tion and  order  in  the  ideas  the  student  has  to  present.  Students 
are  advised  to  select  for  their  briefs  and  f orensics  lines  of  investiga- 
tion already  pursued  with  other  college  courses.  ( Note  the  state- 
ment under  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Government,  (pp.  54,  55, 
57.)  In  the  first  semester  three  finished  briefs  are  presented  in 
manuscript,  in  the  second  semester  three  finished  briefs  and  three 
forensics. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year ,  junior  elective,  open  to  seniors. 

5  The  Novel 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  distinct  form  of  art  with  consideration 
of  its  position  in  modern  life  and  literature.  Reading  of  repre- 
sentative works. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  2  and  Lit- 
erature 2.     Alternate  with  3  and  given  1917-18. 

6  Seminary  in  Engeish  Teaching 

Examinations  of  publications  dealing  with  ideals  and  with  meth- 
ods. Seminary  reports  on  the  practical  questions  likely  to  arise 
in  teaching  the  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  literature,  of  English  in  the 
preparatory  schools. 

One  hour  the  first  and  two  hours  the  second  semester,  elective 
for  seniors. 

7  Theories  oe  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  true  field  of  poetry,  dramatic,  epic, 
and  lyric,  based  on  the  theories  of  the  best  critics  from  Plato  to 
George  Meredith. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  who  have  fin- 
ished Literature  2. 
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ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 
i    Old  English 

Study  of  Old  English  Grammar,  readings  from  selected  prose 
and  poetry.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Beowulf  is  studied  and  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Emerson,  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  Other  texts  used  are  :  Cook,  First  Book  on  Old 
English  ;  Sievers-Cook,  Grammar  of  Old  English  ;  Wyatt,  Beowulf. 
Three  hours  first  semester ,  one  hour  second  semester ,  elective  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 
2    Old  and  Middle  English 

An  historical  study  of  the  English  language,  Cynewulf,  Lang- 
land,  and  Chaucer. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  course  in  English  literature,  throughout,  is  expected  to  aid  the 
cultivation  of  literary  appreciation  through  the  continuous  exercise  of 
the  critical  faculty.  The  student's  private  judgment  is  revised  by  class 
criticism  and  questioning  until  she  reaches  for  herself  some  just  conclu- 
sion upon  the  work  under  discussion.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  course 
progresses  she  will  gain  the  power  to  make  her  conclusions  less  and  less 
partial  and  imperfect,  and  that  she  will  finally  acquire  such  literary  in 
sight,  as  well  as  such  well-founded  confidence  in  her  own  judgment,  as 
will  make  her  an  intelligent  and  an  independent  critic  and  appreciator  of 
literature. 

i    Historical  Course  (a) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  Old  and  Middle  England,  from 
Beowulf  to  the  ballad-writers,  with  especial  reference  to  types. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen 

2  Historical  Course  (b) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  England  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
Rudyard  Kipling.     A  continuation  of  Literature  I. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1  and  required 
before  the  following  electives. 

3  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  classic  school  and  the  transition,  Dry  den  to  Wordsworth 
One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  2.     Alternate  with  6, 
and  given  in  1918-19. 

4  Romanticism 

English  romantic  poetry,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats 
and  Shelley. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  2.  Alternate  with  5, 
and  given  1918-19. 
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5  Milton 

An  intensive  study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Samson 
Agonistes. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  2.  Alternate  with  4, 
and  given  1917-18. 

6  Chaucer 

A  careful  study  of  several  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  a  general 
survey  of  Chaucer's  work. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2,  and  English  Lan- 
guage 1.     Alternate  with  3,  and  given  1917-18. 

7  Tennyson  and  Browning 

A  critical  study  of  selected  poems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2. 

8  Shakespere 

A  critical  study  of  the  great  tragedies  with  regard  to  plot, 
structure,  and  character  drawing  ;  a  comparative  study  of  them  as 
representing  different  stages  of  artistic  development.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  reveal  the  art  of  the  drama  of  Shakespere. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

9  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama 

Lectures  upon  the  evolution  of  dramatic  feeling  and  form  in 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  civilization.  Reading  of  typical 
plays. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors . 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  department  of  German  aims,  by  means  of  thorough  and 
accurate  work,  to  make  students  independent  in  the  use  of 
the  language  and  thus  prepared  to  assimilate  the  productions 
of  the  best  German  authors.  In  order  to  increase  the  inter- 
est, lectures  are  given  in  connection  with  the  works  read, 
and  in  advanced  classes  historical  lectures  are  given,  these 
being  intended  as  a  background  for  the  literature.  Much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  writing  of  German  essays.  They 
are  considered  a  test  of  the  student's  ability  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  instruction  received,  and  are  a  part  of  the 
examination  work.  German  is  the  language  of  the  class 
room.  Thus  in  various  ways  the  student  is  carried  into  the 
realm  of  German  life  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  the  German  people. 
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Elementary  German*  (Seep.  33.) 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  ;  Guerber,  Marchen  und  Erzahlun- 
gen;  Zschokke,  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug;  Hillern,  Hoher  als  die 
Kirche  ;  Storm,  Immensee;  Bacon,  Vorwarts.  Exercises  in  con- 
versation and  composition  based  on  the  texts  read.  Some  German 
poems  are  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Intermediate  German 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  (continued);  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea  ;  Freytag,  Die  Jour- 
nalisten.  Exercises  in  conversation  based  on  Bacon's  Im  Vater- 
land.     German  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing German  in  minimum  requirement. 
Goethe  and  Schiu,er 

German  lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  each  ;  critical  study 
of  Goethe's  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;  Schiller's  Wallenstein. 
General  survey  of  German  Literature  from  its  beginning  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Harris,  German  Prose  Composition.  German 
essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing German  in  the  classical  course. 
Lessing  and  Goethe 

(a)  German  lectures  on  Lessing's  life  and  works;  critical  study  of 
Nathan  der  Weise.  General  survey  of  German  Literature  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Advanced 
German  prose  composition  ;  conversation  on  current  topics  ;  Ger- 
man essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

(b)  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  selections 
from  Part  II. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3. 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

(a)  Essayists  and  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Heine, 
Die  Harzreise;  Freytag,  Die  verlorene  Handschrift.  German 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Germany.  German  conversation  based 
on  Kron's  Daily  Life.     German  addresses  and  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4. 

(b)  Course  in  methods.  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  careful 
review  of  the  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching,  phonetics, 
observations  in  high  schools.  Conversation  based  on  Scheffel's 
Ekkehard.     German  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  (a) 
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6  Middee  High  German 

Critical  study  of  Das  Nibelungenlied  and  the  poems  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5 . 

7  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(a)  Reading  of  representative  works  of  Grillparzer,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann,  and  Wagner. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5 . 

(b)  Practical  training  in  the  Direct  Method  of  Modern  Language 
instruction. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5 . 

8  Scientific  German 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  5. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature  and  also  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  French  language  spoken  and  to  learn  to  speak  it.  In 
courses  1  and  2  the  French  language  is  largely  used  in 
class  instruction.  In  the  other  courses  all  lectures  are  given 
and  all  studies  carried  on  in  French, 
i     Elementary  French*     (See  p  33 ) . 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair  (30  lessons);  Bruce,  Grammaife 
Francaise.  Texts:  Perrault,  Fairy  Tales;  Daudet,  Selected  Stories; 
Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Talbot,  Le 
Francais  et  sa  Patrie.  Dictation,  memorizing,  and  practice  in 
speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 
2    Intermediate  French 

Syntax,  composition,  and  memorizing.  Texts:  Hugo,  Quatre- 
vingt-treize;  Pailleron,  L,e  Monde  ou  l'ou  s'  ennuie;  Daudet,  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon;  Ealevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing French  in  minimum  requirement.     Elective  after  1 . 

Generae  Reading  Course 

Sketch  of  French  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Texts:  Corneille,  L,e  Cid;  Moliere,  L'  Avare; 
Racine,  Andromaque;  Duval,  Histoire  devla  Literature  Francaise; 
France,  Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami.  Practical  exercise,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, French  syntax  and  composition.  French  essays  are  required. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing French  in  the  classical  course. 
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French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

First  Semester — Lyric  Poetry.  Lectures  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  school.  Text :  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics.  Second  Semester — The  novel  and  the  drama.  Texts: 
Hugo,  Les  Miserables;  and  Ruy  Bias;  Musset.  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  l'amour.     French  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  through  the  year,  elective   after  3 .      It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  elected  with  8. 
Modern  French  Literature 

Balzac,  Bazin,  Zola,  Rostand,  Loti.  Lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  each.  Texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Rostand,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac;  Bazin,  Les  Oberle;  Zola,  selections  edited  by  Cam- 
eron; Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4.     Alternate  with  7. 

French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  Drama:  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  drama.  Texts:  Vol- 
taire, Zaire;  Marivaux,  Le  Jeu  de  1'  Amour  et  du  Hasard;  Sedaiue, 
Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir;  Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville; 
Lesage,  Turcaret. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4.     Alternate  with  7. 
French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  period.  Texts  :  Corneille, 
Polyeucte  ;  Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre  ;  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope  ; 
Boileau.  Choix  d'  Epitres  et  de  Satires;  LaFayette,  La  Princesse 
de  Cleves;  LaBruyere,  Les  Caracteres.     Essays  required. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4.      Alternate  with 
5  and  6.      Given  in  igi7-i8. 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Oral  and  written  work.  Text:  French  Composition  by  Grand- 
gent.     Special  attention  given  in  this  course  to  letter  writing. 

One  hotcr  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  4. 
Students  taking  the  Secretarial  Course  are  advised  to  elect  this  class. 

Teachers'  Course 

French  pronunciation  and  oral  practice  in  reading  prose  and 
poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  branches  of 
the  language.  A  study  of  phonetics.  Text:  Geddes,  French  Pro- 
nunciation. Review  of  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching.  Dis- 
cussion of  text  books  and  methods  of  teaching  French.  Study  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  of  Heath's  Methods  of 
Teaching  Modern  Languages.  Model  lessons  are  required  as  well 
as  essays. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4  and  8. 
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io.    Practice  in  Speaking  and  Reading  for  Advanced  Students 
An  advanced  course  including  practical  and  theoretical  study 
of  the   French    language,    exercises  in    writing,     reading,   and 
speaking. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 
after  3. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  pronuncia- 
tion, and  on  such  mastery  of  the  grammar  as  shall  lead  to  a 
ready  and  accurate  reading  knowledge. 

i     ELEMENTARY  Italian*      (See  p.  33) 

Italian  Grammar,  Orlandi;  Short  Stories,  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi; 
De  Amicis,  Cuore;  Goldoni,  La  Locandiera;  Manzoni,  I  Promessi 
Sposi. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  Latin  in  college. 

2    Literature  of  the  'Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 

Selections  from  Dante,  La  Vita  Nuova,  La  Divina  Commedia  ; 
Petrarca,  Rime  Scelte  ;  Boccaccio,  Novelle  Scelte. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

i    Elementary  Spanish*    (See  p.  33) 

Olmsted  and  Gordon,  Spanish  Grammar;  Des  Garennes,  Intro- 
duction a  la  lengua  Castellana;  Taboada,  Cuentos  Alegres. 
Memorizing  and  practice  in  speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
2    Intermediate  Spanish 

Composition,  memorizing,  and  practice  in  speaking.     IJmphrey, 
Spanish  prose  composition. 
Introduction  to  Spanish  literature: 

Texts:  Vald£s,  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio;  Alarc6n,    El  Capitan 
Veneno;  Moratin,  El  si  de  las  nirias. 

Three  hours  throughoid  the  year. 
k.    Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
First  semester.     The  novel. 
Texts:  Galdos,   Dona  Perfecta;  Alarcon,  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos; 
Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez,  etc. 
Second  semester.     The  drama. 
Texts:  Galdos,  Electra;  Echegaray,  O  locura  6  santidad;  Selected 
comedies  by  the  Quinteros.     Spanish  essays  required. 

Two  hours  each  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 
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4     Lyric  Poetry 

Texts:  Las  cien   mejores  poesias;    Becquer,  Leyendas  y  Poesias 
Escogidas. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  3.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
5.    The  Classic  Period  of  Spanish  Literature 

Text:  Extracts  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote;  Calderon,  La  vida 
es  Sueiio,  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Escogidas. 

One  hour,  second  semester,  elective  after  3  or  4.     Hours  to  be 
arranged. 
6    Commercial  Spanish 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this   course  to  the  vocabulary  and 
phrasing  of  business  letters.     Oral  and  written  work  required. 
Elective  with  or  after  3 ,  one  hour  throughout  the  year. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  to  form  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chief  masterpieces  of  Roman  literature, 
and  to  gain  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  classical 
life  and  thought  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  modern 
world.  While  prominence  must  always  be  given  to  the 
detailed  study  of  the  language,  the  work  is  progressive 
in  character,  and  increased  attention  is  paid  in  the  more 
advanced  courses  to  matters  of  history  and  literature.  Espe- 
cial consideration  is  given  to  the  needs  of  prospective 
teachers. 

1  Livy 

Book  XXI,  with  portions  of  other  books.  Prose  composition 
and  review  of  the  leading  constructions  of  syntax.  Parallel  studies 
in  the  history  of  Rome, 

Three  hours  first  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen, 

2  Horace 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Stud}'  of  lyric  prosody. 
Lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

3  Literature  of  the  Earey  Empire 

Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  and  the  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  Roman  public  and  private  life 
under  the  Empire. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 
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Roman  Ei,egy  and  Pastorai,  Poetry 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Vergil's  Eclogues  or  Georgics. 
History  of  the  development  of  elegiac  and  pastoral  poetry. 

Two  hours  second  semester \  elective  for  sophomores . 
Latin  Literature 

The  development  of  Latin  literature  is  traced  by  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  prescribed  readings  in 
standard  histories  of  Roman  literature  and  in  poetical  versions. 
Short  illustrative  selections  covering  the  range  of  the  literature  are 
also  read.     Essays  and  reports  of  reading. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  or  seniors;  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  for  sophomores . 

Roman  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Plantus  and  Terence.  The  treatment  is 
mainly  literary,  with  some  attention  to  meters  and  ante-classical 
syntax.  Lectures  on  Roman  comedy,  and  the  preparation  of 
special  papers  by  the  class. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Letters  of  Cicero 

The  letters  read  are  selected  chiefly  to  illustrate  Roman  private 
life  and  manners  and  Cicero's  relation  to  his  personal  friends,  al- 
though a  few  letters  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  political  and 
historical  value.  Reports  and  studies  upon  topics  connected  with 
Roman  social  conditions  under  the  Republic. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Alternate  with  6;  omitted  in  1917-18. 

Teachers'  Course 

A  careful  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  authors  who  are  studied  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  Illustrative  and  sight  reading  in  Cicero's  orations  and  in 
Vergil's  Aeneid  is  taken  up,  and  attention  is  also  given  to  a  review 
of  Latin  forms,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  the  general  philology 
of  the  language. 

Two  hours  first  semester ,  elective  for  seniors . 

Practical  Exercises  in  Latin 

Prose  composition  and  sight  reading,  with  special  studies  in  the 
Latin  language. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
For  Roman  Archaeology,  see  page  54. 
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GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND    LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  phases  of  Hellenic  life  as 
interpreted  through  the  language,  literature,  and  art  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  place  of  Grecian  civilization  in  human  history,  and  of 
its  contribution  to  the  elements  of  our  modern  life.  Empha- 
sis is  laid  at  first  upon  the  study  of  the  language  as  the  key 
to  the  literature,  but  in  the  later  years  of  study  the  dis- 
tinctively literary  side  is  made  prominent, 
i    Plato  and  Homer 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  works  of 
Plato  and  from  Xenophon;  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Re- 
view of  Attic  syntax,  exercises  in  translation  at  sight.  Outline 
study  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  tequired  of  freshmen  present- 
ing Greek,  and  open  to  any  student  satisfying  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Greek. 

2  The  Orators  and  Aristophanes 

Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  and 
a  study  of  Attic  oratory.  The  Acharnians  and  the  Clouds,  with 
a  study  of  Attic  comedy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  i. 

3  The  Historians  and  Tragedians 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Sophocles,  Anti- 
gone; Euripides,  Medea  or  Bacchae. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  Jor  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  i. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

4  Peato,  or  Lucian 

In  connection  with  Plato  a  study  is  made  of  the  literary  form 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  connection  with  Lucian  consideration 
is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
in  the  later  age. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

5  Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets.  The  study 
is  chiefly  literary  and  historical,  but  some  attention  is  given  to  the 
types  of  Greek  meters,  and  to  Greek  music. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  junior*. 
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6    Practical  Exercises  in  Greek 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  expect  to  be- 
come teachers.  It  includes  the  study  of  special  topics  in  Greek 
syntax  and  the  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Xenophon  and 
Homer.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  study  of  the  philology  of  the 
Greek  language  and  upon  practice  in  the  art  of  translation.     Dis- 

Icussions  are  held  on  methods  of  criticizing  translations  and  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  translation;  also  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  Greek  prose  composition  with  special  reference  to  drill  in 
paradigms  and  to  the  development  of  the  rules  of  Attic  syntax. 
Suggestions  are  also  given  as  to  the  use  by  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  of  illustrative  material  from  literature,  history,  art  and 
archaeology. 

Elective  for  seniors,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
t    Elementary  Greek*  (see  p.  33) 

Greek  grammar.  Anabasis,  Book  1,  or  other  easy  selections. 
Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek 
as  a  third  language. 
\    Elementary  Greek  (Continued) 

Selections  from  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  the  New  Testament; 
Homer,     Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.     Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek 
as  a  third  language. 
For  Greek  Archaeology,  see  p.  61. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  promote  a  scholarly 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  furnish  a  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  origin,  date,  form,  literary  features, 
contents,  and  environment  of  the  different  books,  and  the 
ight  which  recent  discovery  throws  upon  Bible  history  and 
•nterpretation.  This  will  be  effected  by  an  inductive  study 
)f  the  text,  comparing  the  religious  thought  of  the  different 
>eriods  of  Hebrew  history  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  mon- 
tments  and  contemporary  literature  of  other  nations. 
Bibi^e  Outlines 

A  general  survey  of  the  literature,  personalities  and  setting  of 
the  first  part  of  Old  Testament  history. 

One  hour  first  semester,  required  of  freshmen . 
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Bible  Outlines 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course  for  the  closing  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  start  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  outlined 
in  the  New  Testament. 

One  hour  second  semester,  required  of  freshmen. 
The  Formation  of  the  Bible 

A  study  of  the  gradual  gathering  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
into  a  fixed  Canon;  of  the  versions  culminating  in  the  American 
Standard;  and  especially  of  the  various  types  of  literature  in  the 
Bible — history,  romance,  drama,  law,  prophecy,  oratory,  poetry. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2.     Not  offered 
1917-18. 
The  Life  of  Jesus 

A  survey  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
Hebrew  nation  and  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  close  study 
of  His  personality  as  pictured  in  the  four  Gospels. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 
Bible  Economics 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  Bible  to  the  problems  of 
economics  and  sociology,  and  especially  of  the  bearing  of  the  life, 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  on  these  problems.  Some  of  these  problems 
are  wealth,  poverty,  land,  war,  labor,  capital,  civic  corruption, 
citizenship,  crime,  race  problems,  and  child  labor. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2.  Alternate 
with  3. 


GROUP  B 
PHILOSOPHY  AND   HISTORY 

PHILOSOPHY 

Each  of  the  subjects  comprised  within  the  department  of 
philosophy  has  its  special  aims;  yet,  as  their  being-  so 
grouped  would  signify,  there  are  certain  general  aims  char- 
acteristic of  this  whole  group  of  distinctively  cultural  studies. 
These  are  the  broadening  and  enriching  of  the  mind  by  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  and 
their  contributions  to  thought,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  mental  and  moral  nature,  and  mental  training  of  a  kind 
different  from  that  afforded  by  mathematical,  scientific,  or 
linguistic  studies, 
i    Logic 

Creighton,  An  Introductory  Logic.  This  is  an  elementary  course 
in  the  forms  and  laws  of  reasoned  thinking,  deductive  and  induc- 
tive. The  course  includes  also  a  brief  study  of  the  nature  of 
thought  and  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  later 
philosophical  study. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Psychology 

Pillsbury,  Essentials  of  Psychology;  and  Colvin  and  Bagley, 
Human  Behavior.  A  study  of  the  elementary  mental  processes 
and  their  combinations  in  the  complex  forms  of  mental  activity. 
Care  is  taken  to  point  out  those  facts  and  principles  that  have  in- 
timate relation  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Special  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  such  subjects  as  mental  development,  attention, 
apperception,  habit,  memory,  association,  theories  and  analysis  of 
action.  A  part  ot  the  time  is  given  to  experimental  work  of  a 
simple  sort.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  note  book  show- 
ing the  methods  and  results  of  such  experiment.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  physiology  and,  if  possible,  physics  precede 
this  course. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and,  seniors. 
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3  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Hibben,  Problems  of  Philosophy.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
two-fold:  To  prepare  students  who  expect  to  take  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  philosophy  to  do  that  work  more  intelligently  and 
therefore  more  profitably;  and  also  to  afford  to  students  not  in- 
tending to  take  other  work  in  philosophy  some  general  knowledge 
of  philosophical  problems  and  the  various  solutions  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
readings. 

One  hour,  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

4  History  of  Philosophy 

Rogers,  Student's  History  of  Philosophy.  This  course  aims  to 
give  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophical  thought,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Instruction  is  given  in  lectures,  supplemented 
by  careful  reading  of  the  text  book  and  portions  of  many  other 
standard  works,  both  histories  of  philosophy  and  philosophical 
classics. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

5(a)     History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  ancient  systems  of  thought 
with  more  fullness  and  detail  than  the  more  general  course  allows. 
Windelband's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Fairbanks'  First 
Philosophers  of  Greece,  Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophers,  anc 
Zeller's  works  on  the  various  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  are  used 
for  reference  books.  Considerable  portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  read  by  the  class. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors'. 

(b)    History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  modern  philosophy.  The  work 
includes  lectures  and  readings  selected  from  the  works  of  moderr 
philosophers.  Members  of  the  class  are  occasionally  required  t< 
prepare  papers  on  special  subjects. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 

6    Ethics 

Seth,  Ethical  Principles.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  conduc 
and  the  types  of  ethical  theory  in  their  historical  development 
Class  discussion  of  practical  problems  is  encouraged. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  andjunion 
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EDUCATION 
History  of  Education 

A  topical  study  of  educational  systems  and  theories,  based  upon 
various  standard  histories  of  education,  such  as  those  of  Monroe, 
Graves,  Compayre,  Williams,  Painter,  Davidson,  Seeley.  The 
work  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  collateral  readings,  and  re- 
ports prepared  and  rendered  by  members  of  the  class. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective Jor  juniors  and  seniors. 

Pedagogy 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  practical  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  methods  of  teaching.  A  text  book  is  used  as  the  basis  of  study, 
but  the  work  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  range  of  any  one  book ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
views  of  the  best  authorities  on  educational  matters,  to  stimulate 
an  intelligent  interest  in  educational  periodicals,  and  to  encourage 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  various  problems  re- 
lating to  our  public  schools.  The  course  comprises  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  reports  of  collateral  readings  and  of  visits  to  schools. 
Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  Psychology. 

Educational  Classics 

This  is  a  reading  course  under  careful  supervision  and  is  intend- 
ed to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  chief  educational  works 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  modern  times.  Painter's  Great 
Pedagogical  Essays  is  made  the  basis  of  study;  but  this  is  largely 
supplemented  by  readings  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
from  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Kant,  Eroebel, 
Spencer,  and  other  moderns.  Students  are  required  to  take  care- 
ful notes  and  from  time  to  time  to  submit  oral  and  written  reports. 
Two  hours  first  or  second  semester.  It  is  advised  that  this 
course  be  preceded  by  History  of  Education. 

Observation  of  Methods 

Every  candidate  for  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate 
from  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  required  to  do  twenty  hours  work  in  observation  of  methods 
in  grammar  or  high  schools.  This  work  is  under  careful  direction 
and  supervision  and  is  of  great  practical  value. 
Note — For  specialized  courses  in  methods  see  statements  of  teachers' 
>urses  offered  in  the  various  departments. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  social  science  and 
to  afford  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems  at- 
tracting public  interest.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  to  develop 
the  habit  of  impartial  investigation  and  independent  judg 
ment,  while  providing  the  training  and  discipline  which  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if 
two  or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  have  been  based 
upon  subjects  approved  by  the  instructor  in  Sociology. 

i    Criminology  and  Penology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  includes  the  extent,  growth 
classes,  and  causes  of  crime;  crime  in  its  historical,  anthropolog- 
ical, psychological,  and  sociological  aspects;  theory  of  punish- 
ment; the  treatment  of  crime,  especially  the  penitentiary,  capital 
punishment,  conditional  release,  probation,  reformation,  and  in- 
determinate sentence;  and  also  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

2  Modern  Philanthropy 

This  course  will  give  much  practical  aid  to  those  who  expect  to 
do  social  work.  It  aims  to  establish  the  principles  of  wise  philan 
thropy  by  studying  the  facts  and  conditions,  and  the  individual 
and  social  causes  of  poverty.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
study  and  observation  of  institutions  and  methods  for  relieving 
the  poor. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

3  Sociology  (a) 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  sociology,  showing  the 
nature  of  society.  It  discusses  the  physical,  biologic  and  psychic 
factors  which  act  as  forces  shaping  society.  It  reveals  social  pro 
cesses  and  laws;  and  traces  the  origins  and  evolution  of  some  of  the- 
fundamental  institutions,  such  as  the  family  and  state. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 

4  Sociology  (b) 

In  this  course  social  ideals  are  evaluated.  Modern  social  prob 
lems,  such  as  education,  the  race  problem,  and  immigration,  an 
considered.  The  process  of  social  control  is  analyzed.  Th< 
course  ends  with  a  survey  of  constructive  movements,  making  fo 
progress  in  contemporary  society. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 
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5  Rural  Problems 

The  method  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 
An  outline  of  it  includes  rural  economics,  rural  education  and 
recreation,  the  rural  church,  and  rural  government. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

6  Appukd  Social  Science; 

A  course  in  applied  social  science  is  offered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Elmira  Federation  for  Social  Service.  This  course  will  con- 
sist of  nine  one-hour  lectures  and  of  eight  laboratory  periods.  The 
lectures  will  be  analyses  of  the  community  and  of  the  family  in  re- 
lation to  social  work,  and  will  enunciate  the  principles  involved. 
The  laboratory  periods  will  be  given  to  practice  work,  which  will 
consist  of  case  work  among  the  dependent  of  the  city  and  of  office 
work  in  the  Federation  Building.  This  course  is  open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  who  have  on  file  at  the  dean's  office  their  parents' 
consent.  It  will  carry  one  hour  of  credit  toward  graduation  pro- 
vided an  examination  is  passed  which  will  be  given  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  sociology. 

One  hour  first  semester. 

ECONOMICS 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  conditions,  principles,  and  problems  of 
economic  life;  and  a  special  knowledge  of  these  as  they  re- 
late to  our  modern  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

Additional  credit   of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if 
two  or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  are  based  upon 
subjects  approved  by  the  department  of  Economics, 
i    Principles  of  Economics 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Economics:  a  study  of  the 
conditions  and  principles  relating  to  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  wealth.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  value, 
exchange,  money,  banking,  international  trade,  interest,  rent, 
wages,  profits,  taxation,  and  special  problems  of  labor  and  of 
economic  organization. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
2    Money  and  Banking 

A  study  of  the  nature,  functions,  principles,  and  problems  of 
money  and  banking.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  such  sub- 
jects as:  metallic  money;  the  quantity  theory  of  money;  commer- 
cial  credit;   government  and  bank  paper;   bimetallism;  financial 
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panics;  international  exchange;  and  an  historical  survey  of  the 
banking  systems  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 
Banking  and  Investments 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of] 
the  modern  bank,  and  its  practical  operation,  noting  the  functions 
of  the  various  departments,  and  the  duties  of  the  officials  of  the 
bank.  The  practical  operation  of  the  clearing  house  is  consider- 
ed.    Attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  banking  to  investments. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  considers  the  nature,  principles, 
and  problems  of  investments;  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  real 
estate,  and  insurance,  as  types  of  investment. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 
Business  Organization  and  Administration 

Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  various  types  of  business  units.  Such  subjects  as 
the  following  are  considered:  cost  accounting,  buying,  selling, 
advertising,  credit,  trade  marks,  trade  secrets,  factory  and  labor 
efficiency.     Efficient  business  methods  are  closely  studied. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 
Industrial  Corporations 

Development  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization,  its 
advantages  and  the  problems  which  it  has  created;  its  promotion 
and  organization;  issue  and  sale  of  its  securities;  management  of 
corporate  income;  receivership,  organization,  combinations,  and 
state  control  of  corporations. 

Two  hours  second  semester .  Course  1  is  a  prerequisite .  Alter- 
nate with  6.     Given  in  1917. 

Public  Finance 

General  principles  of  public  finance:  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  leading  industrial  nations;  principles  of  taxation;  administra- 
tion of  public  property;  budget  making;  the  possibilities  and  diffi- 
culties of  public  ownership  of  the  material  means  of  production. 
The  course  involves  a  consideration  of  such  subjects  as  the  gene- 
ral property  tax,  taxation  of  corporation,  inheritance  tax,  income 
tax,  the  single  tax,  double  taxation,  internal  revenue,  the  tariff, 
and  socialism.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  revenues,  expen- 
ditures, and  financial  systems  of  American  states  and  cities. 

Two  hours  second  semester .  Course  1  is  a  prerequisite.  Alter- 
nate with  5.     Given  in  1918. 
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J      STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

The  standards  of  living  of  man  in  savagery,  barbarism,  and 
civilization,  the  relative  standards  of  the  various  classes  of  modern 
society.  Development  is  traced  along  several  related  lines,  econ- 
omic, domestic,  political,  religious,  moral,  social,  and  educational. 
Principles  of  development  are  noted,  such  as  struggle,  imitation, 
innovation,  co-operation,  and  adaptation.  Man's  interests  are 
analyzed;  special  attention  is  given  to  education,  religion,  econ- 
omic and  social  conditions,  as  means  of  creating  new  desires.  The 
possibilities  of  man  are  studied,  and  telic  direction  of  the  social 
forces  is  emphasized.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  income. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

5    Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education 

The  course  considers  such  subjects  as:  planning  of  commercial 
courses  in  secondary  schools,  proper  administration  of  a  commer- 
cial department,  equipment,  supplementary  teaching  material,  re- 
lation between  the  commercial  department  and  the  business  com- 
munity. Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  following:  lesson-plan- 
ning, conduct  of  recitation,  use  of  text  books  and  note  books,  use 
of  supplementary  material  tests,  and  reviews,  grading  of  exercises. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
5    Accounting 

The  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects considered  are  as  follows:  columnar  books  and  subsidiary 
ledgers  with  controlling  accounts,  depreciation,  reserve,  sinking 
fund,  investment  accounting,  advanced  forms  of  final  statements, 
corporation  accounting,  and  cost  accounts. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Bookkeeping  is  a  prerequisite. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a  gen- 
eral understanding-  of  the  organization,  principles,  and  prob- 
lems of  government,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
law,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  more  common  business 
transactions. 

\  Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if 
two  or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  are  based  upon 
subjects  approved   by  the  department  of  Government    and 
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United  States  Goveknment 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  actual  working  government  of  the 
nation  and  state.  This  includes  not  only  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions, but  also  the  extra- constitutional  institutions,  such  as 
political  parties  and  their  practices,  international  law,  Supreme 
Court  interpretation,  political  custom  and  tradition,  and  Federal 
and  State  statutes.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  current  political  events  in  the  nation  and  state. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Business  Law  (a) 

The  formation  of  contracts:  competent  parties,  offer  and  accept- 
ance, consideration,  reality  of  consent,  legality  of  object,  forma- 
lity and  evidence  of  contract.  Subject  matter  and  operation  of 
contract.  Discharge  of  contracts:  by  performance,  terms  of  con- 
tract, mutual  agreement,  impossibility  of  performance,  operation 
of  law,  and  by  breach  of  contract;  also  the  legal  remedies  of  the 
parties  who  have  differences  arising  out  of  contracts. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
Business  Law  (b) 

The  elementary  principles  of  law  relating  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments, agency  and  service,  landlord  and  tenant,  bailments,  sales, 
mortgages,  wills  and  insurance. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Course  2  is  a  prerequisite. 
Business  Law  (c) 

The  first  part  of  the  course  covers  the  principles  of  law  relating 
to  the  formation,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of  a  part- 
nership. The  greater  part  of  the  course  considers  the  formation 
and  organization,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of  a  cor- 
poration; the  rights  and  liabilities  of  promoters,  stockholders, 
officers,  and  the  rights  of  creditors  of  a  corporation. 

Two  hours  throughout   the  year.     Courses  2  and  3  are  pre- 
prerequisite. 
International  Relations 

International  law,  diplomacy,  and  world- politics. 
Two  hours  second  semester.   Alternate  with  6 .     Given  in  1917-18. 
Comparative  Government 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  the  leading  states 
of  the  world. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Alternate  with  5.     Given  i?i  1918-19. 
Development  of  Political  Theory 

The  origin  and  development  of  important  political  ideas  from 
Plato  to  the  present  time. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Alternate  with  8.   Given  in  1917-18. 
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8    The  Latin-American  Republics 

Economic,    social,    and   political   conditions   and  problems     of 
Latin- American  Republics. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.   Alternate  with  7,  given  in  1918-19. 

HISTORY 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  history  is  to  give  a  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  Europe,  and 
of  America,  as  a  foundation  for  later  specialization,  and  to 
introduce  students  to  a  scholarly  method  of  historical  study. 
The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  broad  conceptions  of  the 
development  and  mutual  relations  of  institutions  and  politi- 
cal conditions  in  different  eras,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  investigation  of  them.  The  method  of  instruction  in- 
cludes lectures  and  recitations  based  on  topical  outlines, 
with  papers,  reports,  and  discussions  based  on  topics  assigned 
for  individual  study, 
i    History  of  Ancient  Europe 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  Greeks,  and 

of  the  Romans  to  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars.    The  Greek  colonies; 

Sparta  and  Athens  ;  the  Persian  wars  ;  the  Athens  of  Pericles  ;  the 

spread  of  Greek  civilization  under  Alexander  and  his  successors  ; 

the  rise  of  Rome  ;  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  freshmen. 

2  History  of  Ancient  Europe   (Continued) 

A  review  of  the  Romans  from  the  opening  of  the  Punic 
Wars  to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  under  Constantine.  The 
winning  of  the  West  and  of  the  East;  Pompey  and  Caesar;  the  rise 
of  the  Empire;  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  period. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Required  of  freshmen. 

3  History  of  Europe  (325-1300) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  general  history  of  Europe, 
including  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  rise  of  the  new  Rome,  the 
shaping  and  development  of  the  Church,  the  rise  and  extension  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  growth  of  Frankish  power  and  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne,  the  feudal  system,  the  rise  of  the  new  nations, 
the  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  the  crusades  and 
their  results. 
Three  hours  first  semester.    Elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 
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History  of  Europe  (1300-1500) 

The  rise  of  towns  and  universities;  the  schoolmen;  architecture 
and  art;  the  wars  of  England  and  France;  -the  decline  of  the   pa- 
pacy and  its  recovery;  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Renaissance. 
Three  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

English  History  (1485-16S8) 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  includes  the  English  Reformation,  the  relations  of 
England  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
Cromwell  period,  the  development  of  social  and  industrial  life,  and 
the  connection  of  England  with  the  Continent  and  with  America. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
English  History  (1760-1917) 

Starts  with  rapid  review  of  the  early  Hanovers.  Beginning  with 
George  III,  a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  England  to  the 
present  time.  This  includes  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  Reform  period,  the  Victorian  age,  and  the 
England  of  Asquith  and  I/loyd  George. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
American  History  before  1800 

From  Columbus  to  the   death   of   Washington.     Lectures  and  . 
discussions  are  combined  with  assigned   work   in  text-book  and  \ 
library.     The   subject  is  treated  in   its  broad   outlines  from  the 
poltiical,  economic,  social,  and  religious  points  of  view. 

Thi'ee  hours  first  semester .    Elective  for  seniors,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor,  for  juniors. 
American  History  (1800-1865) 

From  the  death  of  Waahington  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
This  course  has  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  become  teachers  of  history.  Suggestions  in  teaching  and 
lectures  on  methods  are  a  part  of  the  work.  Some  attention  is 
given  to  historical  writers,  with  critical  appreciation  of  their  im- 
portance. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor,  for  juniors. 

Continental  Europe  Since  1815 

The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  system  of  Metternich;  the  various 
changes  in  France  down  to  the  present  day;  the  rise  of  Austria- 
Hungary;  the  development  of  Prussia  into  the  German  Empire; 
the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  some  outlines  of  Russia, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Spain;  careful 
treatment  of  the  Balkan  disturbances  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  (1914). 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Not  given  in  1917 -IS. 
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United  States  Since  the  Civie  War 

Careful  study  of  the  Reconstruction  period;  the  Cleveland  period; 
the  development  of  the  West;  the  Labor  movements;  the  free-sil- 
ver epidemic;  the  Spanish  American  War;  the  United  States  as  a 
World  power;  the  Roosevelt  period;  down  to  the  present  day. 

Two  hours  second  semester,     Not  given  in  1917-18. 

German  Reformation  (1517-1648) 

This  will  include  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Continental  Kurope.  The  reigns  of  Charles  V  and 
Philip  II;  the  rise  of  Lutheranism;  the  story  of  the  Huguenots; 
the  Spanish  regime  in  the  Netherlands  down  through  the  found- 
ing of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  Thirty  Years 
War. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
French  Revoeution  (1648-1815) 

This  will  center  in  the  story  of  France  through  the  marvelous 
Bourbon  period,  but  include  also  important  movements  in  Conti- 
nental Europe.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  the  leadership  of 
Mazarin  and  Colbert;  the  rise  of  Prussia  before,  and  under,  Fred- 
erick the  Great;  the  rise  of  Russia;  the  story  in  careful  detail  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  period  down  to  the  re- 
adjustment in  the  Vienna  Congress. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Lectures  and  Studies  in  Greek  Arch^eoeogy 

The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  (b)  sl  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Acropolis;  the  minor  arts,  especially  vase-painting. 

(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years  ;   (b)  is  given  in  1917-18. 

One  hour  first  semester.   Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Lectures  in  Roman  Liee  and  Arch^eoeogy 

The  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  auxiliary  reading.  By 
way  of  illustration,  books,  photographs,  and  stereopticon  slides 
are  used.  The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Romans  with  especial  illustrations  from  the  remains  of  Pompeii; 

(b)  a  study  of  the  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years;  (b)  is  given  in  1918-19. 

One  hour  second  semester.     Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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Theory  of  Art 

Structural  principles  of  art,  study  of  line,  mass,  and  color,  in 
design  and  in  pictorial  composition.  This  is  a  course  in  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  art  and  is  intended  for  fine  arts  students  and 
for  home  economics  students,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to 
gain  an  appreciation  of  art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Art  Structure  in  Pictorial  Composition 

This  course  gives  a  study  of  art  structure,  together  with  the 
study  of  masterpieces  in  painting. 

Two  hours  second  semester .    Elective  for  juniors  after  3. 
History  of  the  Art  of  Painting 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  with  illustrations. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Elective  for  seniors. 
Studies  in  Architecture 

Studies  in  the  growth  of  architectural  forms  of  the  simpler  and 
more  massive  kind,  leading  to  the  rise  of  the  Gothic.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  English  Cathedrals. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 
Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  offe?-ed  in  igiy-iS. 


GROUP  C 
MATHEMATICS    AND    SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 
i    fSouD  Geometry 

This  course  includes  some   work   in   mechanical  drawing    and 
covers  the  study  of  the  sphere  in  its  relation  to  geometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  for  freshmen. 

2  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

Three  hours  second  semester,  for  freshmen. 

3  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 

Plane  and  spherical. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Elective  after  1  and  2. 
Higher  Algebra 

Theory  of  equations,  determinants  and  derivatives. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Elective  after  1  and  2. 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Elective  after  3  and  4. 

Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Elements  of  Calculus 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Elective  after  5 . 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry*  and  Advanced  Calculus 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective  after  6. 
Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics* 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Elective  for  seniors  after  3  and  4. 
Required  subject  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  Mathematics. 

Mathematical  Astronomy* 

This  course  includes    some   work   in    surveying    and   nautical 
astronomy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective  for  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  college  mathematics. 


-throughout  year 

■\  Students  who  do   not  offer  intermediate  algebra  for  entrance  must 

ake  up  this  condition  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Popular  Astronomy 

This  course  is  descriptive,  historical,  and  non-mathematical 
in  character.  The  aim  is  to  supply  useful  information  and  to  aid 
those  who  may  teach.  The  principal  constellations  are  considered 
and  simple  directions  are  given  for  locating  the  more  prominent 
stars.  A  limited  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  observatory  and  a 
study  is  made  of  the  surface  features  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
\    A  Study  of  the  Solar  System 

Theories  as  to  its  origin  and  development;  the  characteristics  of 
each  planet;  comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.     (Non-mathmatical.) 
Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 
,    Nautical  Astronomy 

This  course  is  observational  and  mathematical  in  character. 
Work  with  the  telescope  and  transit  is  required.  Man}^  problems 
are  worked.     May  be  combined  with  Mathematics.  9. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted mathematics  6. 

CHEMISTRY 
•1    General  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  history,  occurrence,   preparation,  and  properties 

of  the  more  important  non-metals  and   their  compounds ;    also  a 

similar  stud}-  of  the  more  common  metals.     Lectures,  recitations, 

and  laboratory  work.     One  laboratory  period.     Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 

\a    Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  presupposes  a  good  course  in  general  chemistry, 
and  while  it  follows  the  same  general  outline  as  Course  1,  the  text 
used  and  the  laboratory  work  followed  are  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced. This  course  is  recommended  to  prospective  teachers. 
Students  registering  in  chemistry  are  assigned  to  Chemistry  1  or 
to  Chemistry  1  a  by  the  department.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.     One  laboratory  period.     Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 

2    Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  separation  of  the 
metals  and  the  detection  of  the  more  important  acids.  The  writing 
of  oxidation  and  reduction  equations  is  taken  up  and  much  prac- 
tice given  in  equation  writing.     The   determination  of  the  compo- 
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sition  of  unknown  substances  also  forms  a  part  of  the  work.  The 
last  third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  quantitative  work.  The 
student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance  and  in 
the  preparation  and  use  of  standard  solutions.  Practice  is  given 
in  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  Two  laboratory  periods.  One  class  period. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  after  1  or  la. 
Fee,  $4.00  each  semester. 

Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  purpose  and 
inclination  of  the  student.  Agricultural  analysis,  such  as  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products.  Select  determinations  from 
Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Analysis  of  alloys,  minerals,  cop- 
per, zinc,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  the  analysis 
of  milk,  butter,  baking  powders,  and  food  stuffs.  Sanitary  chem- 
ical analysis  of  water.  The  detection  of  preservatives  and  coloring 
matter  in  milk  and  foods.  The  U.  S.  official  methods  are  used  as 
the  basis  of  all  analytical  work . 

Elective  after  2,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  typical  methods  of  preparation  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  com- 
pounds are  presented.  Part  of  the  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  which  are  essential  in  the 
study  of  foods.  The  composition  of  foods  and  the  methods  used 
in  their  analysis  are  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Lectures,  re- 
citations, and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two  class 
periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Elective  after  1  or  7,  but  students 
are  advised  to  precede  this  course  by  2.     Fee  $2.00. 

Chemistry  of  Foods 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  carbohy- 
drates, including  cellulose,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  glucose;  also 
testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  and  sugars;  fats;  proteins, 
including  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  meats;  vinegar;  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa;  preservatives  and  antiseptics.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  la- 
boratory work.     Two  laboratory  periods.     One  class  period. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  4  and  2.  Fee  $4.00. 

Organic  Chemistry 

A  continuation  of  4.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  considering 
the  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Lectures 
and  recitations. 

T*wo  hours  second  semester. 

5 
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Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  course  6. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 
History  oe  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry,  including  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  belief  of  the  ancients  and  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  work  of  those  who  established  the  facts  from  which  our  present 
theories  are  derived .     Lectures  and  reading. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Elective  after  course  1  or  la. 

PHYSICS 
Elementary  Physics* 

This  is  an  elementary  course  intended  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  subject  and  is  accompanied  by  such  experiments  as  best 
illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  the  laboratory  each  student 
performs  such  quantitative  experiments  as  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
class  periods.     One  laboratory  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective.     Laboratory  fee 
$2.00  each  semester. 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity* 

The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  such  general  treatises  as 
Car  hart's  College  Physics  and  Ames'  Theory  of  Physics.  Special 
attention  given  to  solution  of  problems. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective  after  Physics  1  and 
Mathematics  3 . 
Physical  Laboratory 

This  course  comprises  quantitative  physical  measurements  in 
Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  It 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  instruments  and 
of  the  methods  used  in  experimental  work.     Laboratory  work. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  2. 

GEOLOGY 
General  Geology 

This  course  treats  of  the  leading  principles  of  physiographical, 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  field  work. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Mineralogy 

A  study  of  the  more  important  minerals,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens, and  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  determination  of  min- 
erals.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Elective  after  chemistry  1  or  la. 
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GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

General  Biology 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  biology  and  is  preliminary  to  further  work  in 
botany  and  zoology.  It  comprises  a  study  of  plant  and  animal 
ecology,  the  biology  of  the  cell,  the  biology  of  the  plant,  and  the 
biology  of  the  animal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  structure  and 
manipulation  of  the  microscope.  One  laboratory  and  two  class 
periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $1 .50 . 

Genetics 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  questions 
of  heredity,  which  so  concern  the  biological  world,  are  summarized. 
The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  and  their  influence  upon 
the  individual  and  the  race  as  a  whole  are  considered.  The  course 
should  be  taken  by  all  students  who  major  in  any  biological 
science.  Such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  carriers  of 
heritage,  variation,  mutation,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
ters, the  pure  line,  segregation  and  dominance,  reversion  to  old 
types  and  the  making  of  new,  and  human  conservation  are  con- 
sidered. 

One  hour  first  semester.  No  pre-requisite.  Open  to  upper 
classmen. 

Teachers'  Course  in  Biology 

Elective  for  students  who  have  completed  the  courses  in  General 
Biology,  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Botany  i,  and 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  I,  and  who  are  taking  or  have  taken 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Ornithology,  Genetics,  and  Entomology. 
Students  are  urged  to  take  the  course  in  Bacteriology,  and  in 
Botany  2  and  3  if  time  permits.  One  lecture  and  one  period  in 
the  laboratory. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  tissues,  dissection  of  a  mammal,  and  experiments. 
Martin's  Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  revised  edition,  is 
used  as  a  reference  text.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods 
weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester \     Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 


2  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  special  senses;  the  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of  hygiene; 
changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization,  and 
health  problems  arising  from  these  changes;  conditions  necessary 
to  the  perfect  state  of  the  body  and  the  activity  of  the  various 
functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury,  degeneration,  and  disease; 
prevention  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic 
means. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Elective  after  1 

3  Genetics 

See  General  Biology. 


ZOOLOGY 


Invertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  a  series  of  types  of  in 
vertebrates.  Each  form  is  studied  in  its  structure,  physiology 
life-history,  and  economic  importance.  The  types  are  studiec 
comparatively.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  development  and  inher 
itance.  Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  reference  text, 
One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester .  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  1  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Vertebrate  Zoology 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure,  physiology 
and  life  history  of  the  chief  vertebrate  types,  and  is  comparativ 
in  its  nature.  Representative  species  are  studied  in  the  labor? 
tory.  Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  text.  One  labon 
tory  and  two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Open  to  those  who  have  complete 
1  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Ornithology 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  A  special  topic  will  t 
assigned  each  student  on  which  a  term  report  will  be  requirec 
The  lectures  discuss  the  characters,  relationship,  and  habits  of  oi 
American  birds.  Representative  species  are  classified  in  the  li 
boratory  until  the  Easter  recess,  after  which  field  work  is  carrie 
on.  The  class  will  have  access  to  the  museum  collection  of  ovf 
two  thousand  mounted  birds,  native  to  North  and  South  Americ 
Australia,  and  India.  One  laboratory  and  one  class  period  weekl; 
Two  hours  second  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $2.0( 
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Entomology 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  and  families  and  of 
representative  species  of  insects.  The  course  is  economic  in  its 
nature.  Comstock's  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  is  used  as  a 
text.     Two  class  or  laboratory  periods  weekly. 

Second  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $1 .50 . 
Systematic  Zoology  and  Ecology  of  Vertebrates 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  classification  and  nomenclature; 
characters  and  relationships  of  groups;  the  habits,  life-histories, 
principles  of  coloration  and  economic  value  of  common  species. 
Laboratory  study  of  representative  species,  with  special  study  of 
the  parts  used  in  classification  and  with  a  view  to  practical  iden- 
tification.    One  class  and  one  laboratory  period  weekly. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $2.00 . 

BOTANY 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  underlie  the  processes  of  absorption,  nutri- 
tion, growth,  and  reproduction,  in  plants,  and  to  study  compara- 
tively representative  species  of  all  the  great  plant  groups.  Ber- 
gen and  Caldwell's  Botany  will  be  used  as  a  reference  text.  Dur- 
and's  Laboratory  Outline,  second  edition,  will  be  used  in  the 
practicums.  An  herbarium  is  required  and  field  studies  made.  One 
laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Biology  i  or  an  equivalent.     Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Geographical  Botany,   Taxonomy,    and  Ecology  of  Higher 
Plants 

A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  typical  plants  repre- 
senting the  more  general  groups  of  angiosperms,  and  practice  in 
the  identification  of  flowering  plants.  One  laboratory  period 
weekly. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  Botany  1.  Laboratory 
fee  $1.00. 

Histology  of  Plants 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues  of  higher 
plants.     One  laboratory  period  weekly.     Hours  to  arranged. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  after  or  with  2. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 
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Bacteriology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  labor- 
atory technique,  such  as  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  steril- 
ization, and  methods  of  studying  bacteria.  It  includes  a  considera- 
tion  of  the  true  bacteria,  the  yeasts,  the  molds,  and  the  pathogenic 
protozoa.  The  relationships  of  bacteriology  to  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  foods,  and  to  household  sanitation  and  hygiene 
are  pointed  out.  "Moore's  Directions  for  Beginners  in  Bac- 
teriology" is  the  laboratory  manual  required.  One  class  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester  for  students  in  Biology  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  1  and  Biology  1. 

Three  hours  second  semester  for  juniors  in  Home  Economics. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 


GROUP   D 
PROGRAM  COURSES 


Courses  which  are  marked  with  the  dagger  in  Group  D  will 
not  count  toward  a  degree  except  when  taken  in  those 
programs  in  which  they  are  assigned.     See  pp.  81,  83,  85. 

THE  HOUSE 

[    Household  Economics! 

Practical  discussions  of  the  equipment  and  care  of  the  house, 
from  primitive  to  modern  times.  Planning  of  the  home  with 
regard  to  the  cost,  strength,  appearance,  durability,  and  finish  of 
different  kinds  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  tile,  and  the  most  approved 
piping  for  water,  gas,  sewerage,  and  ventilation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

HOMKMAKERS  CoURSKf 

Study  of  home  decoration,  and  furnishing.  Household  budget 
for  clothing  and  food.  Preparing  of  simple  dishes  and  well 
balanced  menus. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Administration  of  Income 

Study  of  the  home  economic  movement  and  its  contribution  to 
education.  Relation  of  home  to  society.  Division  of  income,  study 
of  household  accounts,  the  family  budget,  and  cost  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration in  its  many  aspects. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

J  Food  Preparation! 

Lectures  on  food  production  and  manufacture.  Laboratory 
work  in  composition  of  foods,  elementary  cooking,  with  some 
planning  of  simple  menus,  and  serving  of  meals  with  specified 
costs. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $3. 00  each  sem- 
ester. 
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2  Food  Preparation! 

Advanced  work  in  preparation  of  food,  and  serving  of  luncheons 
and  dinners.  Practical  problems  in  managing  social  functions 
within  specified  sums. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $5 .00  each  sem- 
ester. 

3  Advanced  FooDSf 

This  course  continues  cookiug  processes  to  develop  skill  and 
efficiency  in  handling  materials  and  apparatus.  Serving  of  meals 
for  special  functions. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $4.00. 

4.     Experimental  Cooking! 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  food  preparation  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  systematize  methods  of  work.  The  course 
deals  with  application  of  chemical  and  physical  principles  in  the 
preparation  of  food.  Attention  is  given  to  cooking  processes, 
comparative  cost  of  fuels,  study  of  recipes,  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  material  involved. 

One  hour  second  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $3. 00. 

5  Marketing! 

A  study  of  foods  in  regard  to  their  qualities,  seasons,  uses,  source 
of  supply,  and  cost.  Storage.  Buying  of  meat,  poultry,  dairy • 
produce,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  dry  groceries. 

One  hour  second  semester, 

6  Nutrition  and  Dietaries 

This  course  describes  the  agencies  and  processes  through  which 
foods  become  available  for  the  uses  of  the  body;  traces  their 
functions  in  the  tissues  and  their  fate  in  metabolism;  determines 
the  food  requirements  of  the  body  under  different  conditions; 
ascertains  the  functions  of  the  different  chemical  elements  in  nu- ; 
trition  and  the  quantity  in  which  they  should  be  supplied  by  the 
food,  and  considers  the  criteria  by  which  we  should  judge  the 
nutritive  value  of  food.  It  further  makes  a  study  of  foods  from 
the  dietary  side,  as  regards  the  planning  of  family  and  institutional 
dietaries.  One  laboratory  period.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
practice  in  planning  dietaries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Laboratory  fee  $3.00 

7  Chemistry  of  Foods     (See  Chemistry,  p.  65) 

8  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science! 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Science.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  dis- 
cussed.    Lesson  plans,  observation  work,   and    practice  teaching 

required. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
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HYGIENE 

Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Personal  Hygiene 

This  course  is  given  primarily  for  students  in  the  Home  Eco- 
nomic and  Finance  Departments.  Kimber's  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology for  Nurses  will  be  used  as  a  text.  Infection,  immunity, 
sanitation,  methods  of  increasing  personal  efficiency,  and  like 
topics  will  be  discussed. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Laundering! 

Includes  principles  and  processes  in  laundering,  machinery  for 
domestic  work,  its  cost,  care,  and  use.  Laundering  of  cotton, 
linen,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics.  Care  of  fine  work,  embroidery, 
laces,  etc. 

One  hour  first  semester.     Fee  $1.00. 
Home  NuRSiNGf 

Includes  proper  treatment  of  accidents,  burns,  cuts,  poisoning. 
Choice  of  room  in  illness;  care  in  contagious  diseases.  Caring 
for  the  sick  when  professional  nurse  is  not  required. 

One  hour  second  semester. 

TEXTILES  AND  SEWING 

Elementary  Principles! 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  stitches. 
In  part  hand  work,  and  some  practice  in  machine  sewing.  Making 
of  simple  articles  to  illustrate  stitches,  and  of  a  set  of  underwear. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each 
semester. 

Dress  Making! 

Adapting  the  commercial  pattern.  Making  of  an  infant's  outfit, 
and  of  clothing  for  a  growing  child.  Planning  and  making  of 
woolen  dress,  drafting  of  patterns,  and  making  of  an  afternoon 
dress  and  a  coat. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
Textiles! 

The  study  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  linen, 
with  laboratory  work  showing  the  effect  of  the  conditions  of  manu- 
facture upon  the  products.  Study  of  weaves  and  their  effect  upon 
the  beauty  and  service  of  fabrics.     Patterns  and  their  uses. 

Three  hours  second  semester. 
Advanced  Work  in  Sewing! 

Study  of  lines  of  garments,  and  of  suitability  of  decoration. 
Making  of  an  afternoon  dress,  an  evening  dress,  and  a  suit. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each 
semester. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Art| 

a.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Art.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  discussed. 
Lesson  plans,  observation  work,  and  practice  teaching  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

b.  Supplementary  course.  Making  illustrative  material  to  be  used 
in  teaching. 

One  hour  first  semester. 

MlU,  I NER  Y— El^EMENTARYf 

This  course  includes  practice  in  making  and  covering  of  frames 
and  in  preparation  of  trimmings,  such  as  wiring  bows,  shirrings, 
puffings,  etc.     Trimming  of  hats. 

One  hour  second  semester.     Fee  $1.50. 


LIBRARY  ECONOMY 

General  Reference  Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  working 
knowledge  of  the  library  and  of  library  usage.  It  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  care  of  books,  the  principles  of  classification,  the 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  scope  of  dictionaries,  of  encyclope- 
dias, of  periodical  indexes,  and  of  other  reference  books,  and  the 
use  of  them  as  tools  in  the  preparation  of  class  work.  It  includes 
also  practical  exercises  applying  the  principles  and  methods  dis- 
cussed. 

One  hour  first  semester ;  required  of  freshmen. 
Library  Administration 

A  course  in  library  administration  will  be  offered  after  i,  prima- 
rily to  those  who  expect  to  teach  where  they  may  have  the  care 
of  a  library.  One  hour  second  semester. 


GROUP  E 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  EXPRES 
SION  AND  MUSIC 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  college  gives  facilities  for  physical  education.  Its 
gymnasium  is  equipped  with  all  forms  of  light  apparatus, 
shower  baths,  and  lockers.  There  is  an  athletic  field  for 
field  hockey,  tennis,  basket-ball,  base-ball,  and  track  ath- 
letics.    Classes  in  swimming  are  conducted. 

Very  thorough  courses  are  offered  in  folk,  national,  and 
classic  dancing.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of 
rhythm  through  natural  body  movements,  aiming  at  the 
development  of  poise,  coordination,  and  carriage. 

Every  student  is  for  three  years  of  her  course  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  physical  director.  She  is  required 
each  year  to  enroll  for  two  periods  of  work  a  week.  Her 
choice  of  courses  is  governed  by  her  previous  preparation, 
and  by  the  results  of  the  physical  examination  given  each 
/ear  by  the  physical  director.  Special  classes  will  be  formed 
or  those  having  spinal  curvatures,  round  shoulders,  narrow 
chests,  forward  heads,  pronated  ankles,  and  other  weak- 
lesses. 
.    First  Year  Course 

Marching  tactics,  free  arm  exercise,  gymnastic  games,  and  ele- 
mentary dancing. 

Required  of  freshmen. 
.    Second  Year  Course 

Sophomores  will  be  allowed  to  choose  any  of  the  following 
courses:  (a)  intermediate  dancing,  (b)  intermediate  gymnastics, 
(c)  general  athletics,  including  tennis,  track  athletics,  and  swim- 
ming. 

Required  of  sophomores. 
Third  Year  Course 

Continuance  of  course  2. 

Required  of  juniors. 
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Teachers'  Course 

March  tactics,  free  arm  exercises,  calisthenic  drills,  games,  and 

simple  folk  dances.     The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  be  the 

accumulation  of  teaching  material;  that  of  the  second  semester, 

methods  of  physical  training,  observations,  and  actual  teaching. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


EXPRESSION 

The  College  feels  the  need  of  training  for  its  students  in 
the  important  and  much  neglected  art  of  reading  well.  As 
education  is  usually  conducted  in  modern  times,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  college  graduate  to  read  so  poorly  as  to 
give  little  pleasure  to  those  who  listen,  even  if  they  are  able 
to  gain  any  connected  idea  whatever  from  the  words  uttered. 

The  department  of  Expression  is  arranged  for  two  lines 
of  work. 

i    General  Reading  Course- 

This  class  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is  arranged  to  give  the 
student  practice  and  facility  in  reading  aloud.  No  memory  work 
is  required.  The  course  is  primarily  intended  to  correct  faults  of 
enunciation  and  to  give  a  student  confidence  in  speaking  in  class 
rooms,  clubs,  and  societies.  This  course  is  strongly  recommended 
for  every  college  woman. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective.  May  be  counted  towards 
degree. 

2    The  Two-Year  Course  of  Private  Lessons 

An  extra  charge  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  is  made  for  this  course, 
payable  half  at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester  and  the  balance 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

(a)  Fundamentals  of  expression.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  establish  right  habits  of  enunciation,  to  aid  the  student  in  get- 
ting a  mastery  over  her  voice  and  body  so  that  they  will  be  obe- 
dient to  the  mind,  to  correct  individual  faults,  and  to  overcome 
mannerisms.  The  work  therefore  includes  special  training  of 
voice,  expressive  movement,  impersonation,  and  interpretation' 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  impersonation 
and  for  interpretation,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Hiawatha,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Selections  from  the  Practice  Book.  The 
Delsarte  Charts  are  used  for  expressive  movement. 


The  work  is  given  in  three  periods  a  week,  two  of  which  are 
private  lessons  given  to  training  the  voice  and  body.  The  third 
period  a  week  is  devoted  to  practice  before  the  class.  At  intervals 
as  their  advancement  may  warrant,  opportunity  is  given  to  students 
in  this  course  to  appear  in  recitals  before  larger  audiences. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

(b)  The  second  year's  course  in  expression  is  conducted  with 
two  private  lessons  and  one  hour  of  class  practice  a  week.  The 
class  in  expressive  movement  continues  the  study  of  the  first  year. 
A  new  branch  of  work  is  introduced  in  the  study  of  public  speak- 
ing and  stage  art.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the 
student  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  train  high  school  pupils  for 
plays  and  public  speaking.  The  course  will  include  individual 
practice  in  making  prepared  and  impromptu  speeches.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  this  part  of  the  training  will  be  helpful  to  students 
expecting  to  teach  in  high  schools.  It  will  include  practice  in 
teaching. 

Another  part  of  the  work  given  the  second  year  is  advanced  in- 
terpretation. The  texts  used  are  Guinevere,  My  Iyast  Duchess, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  L/ike  it,  Kipling's  poems,  etc. 

The  recital  work  of  the  second  year  is  both  more  frequent  and 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first  year,  and  before  the  course  is 
finished  each  student  will  be  expected  to  give  a  recital  in  which 
she  will  be  responsible  for  the  entire  evening's  program. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

PRACTICAL  ART 

Students  pursuing  a  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree may  elect,  and  count  toward  their  degree,  the  subject 
of  practical  art,  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a  semester 
through  four  years.  Students  who  do  this  must  present  also 
for  credit  the  required  theoretical  courses,  for  which  see 
jpages  61-62. 

Practical  art,  if  taken  in  private  lessons,  is  subject  to  a 
special  fee  for  instruction,  for  which  see  page  20. 

Students  expecting  to  elect  this  subject  are  advised  to 
present  at  entrance  one  unit  of  preparation  in  the  subject  as 
t  is  taught  in  high  school  in  the  usual  course  in  drawing, 
olor,  and  design. 
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Drawing 

This  course  furnishes  instruction  in  drawing  in  all  the  usual 
mediums,  and  teaches  the  drawing  of  still-life,  landscape,  and 
the  figure. 

Daily  work  in  studio.     Studio  fee,  $5.00. 
Painting 

Water  and  oil  color  painting  of  still-life,  landscape,  and  the 
figure  with  special  attention  to  composition. 

Daily  work  in  studio.     Studio  fee,  $5.00  m 
Design 

Composition,  both  decorative  and  pictorial,  is  studied  and  con- 
stant practice  is  given. 

Daily  work  in  studio.     Studio  fee,  $5.00. 


MUSIC 

The  purpose  of  the  department  of  Music  is  to  give  the 
best  facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  any  branch 
of  music,  practical  or  theoretical,  and  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Piano,  Organ,  Violin 
Voice,  and  Harmony. 

Students  who  wish  to  study  music  are  required  to  presen 
the  15  units  for  admission,  and  will  be  received  and  instructec 
according-  to  their  advancement.  Such  students  will  be  ad 
mitted  to  the  college  course  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures  are  given  during  the  year 
These  are  free  to  those  connected  with  the  college. 

Student  recitals  are  given  during  the  year,  which  all  mu 
students  are  expected  to  attend. 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL   COURSES 
i    Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Intervals  and  Inversions 

Consonance  and  Dissonance,  Major  and  Minor  Diatonic  Scales 
Chromatic  Scale.  Triads  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Modes.  Inversions 
Chords  of  Dominant  Seventh  and  Diminished  Seventh.  Preparation  an 
Resolution.  Secondary  Sevenths.  Required  of  Freshmen  pursuing  th 
course  in  Program  III. 

One  hour  throughout  the 

2      KEY-REIvATIONSHIP 

Altered  Chords.  Suspensions.  Simple  Harmonization  of  Melodie: 
Modulation  and  Transposition. 

One  hour  throughout  the  yt 
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Advanced  Harmony 
Elements  of  Composition  and  Counterpoint. 
One  hour  first  semester.     Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Historical  and  Biographical  Coursk 
This  will  consist  largely  of  biographical  lectures  with  illustrations 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  will  include  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

PRACTICAL    COURSES 
i    Pianoforte; 

General  course,  including  technique,  ( Leschetizsky  method). 
Studies  and  pieces  according  to  individual  proficiency,  leading  to  Son- 
atas of  Beethoven.  Compositions  by  Schumann,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  other  great  composers. 

2  Organ 

No  student  is  admitted  to  the  organ  courses  until  she  has  acquired 
:    a  satisfactory  piano  technique. 

Manual  Studies  in  two,  three,  and  four  voice  parts,  by  Thayer,  Lem- 
mens,  Guilmant,  Ritter,  and  others;  beginning  of  pedal  playing,  with 
studies  by  Thayer,  Buck,  Rinck.  Choral  preludes  and  fugues  by  Bach; 
moderately  difficult  pieces  by  Hesse,  Merkel,  Wely,  Guilmant. 

3  Voice 

The  old  Italian  Method,  as  taught  by  William  Shakespeare  of  Lon- 
don, is  the  one  mainly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  singing  voice. 
Technical  drill,  sight  reading,  elementary  studies  of  Sieber,  Concone, 
Marchesi ;  simple  songs.  Songs  b}'  the  best  composers,  simple  scenes 
ma  arias  from  operas,  cantatas,  and  oratorios. 
\    Violin 

Studies  for  bowing,  intonation,  technique.  Concert  pieces.  Sonatas 
ind  Concertos. 

"JoTE— Practical  work  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  theoretical  for  two  years.  Students  in  practical  work 
will  receive  examinations,  and  be  marked  according  to  advance- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  courses.  Practical  courses  are 
subject  to  fees,  as  stated  on  page  19.  Theoretical  courses  are  free 
to  all  students;  In  counting  hours,  one  lesson  a  week  counts 
as  one  hour.  In  all,  sixteen  hours  of  practical  music  may  count 
towards  a  degree,  provided  four  hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit 
is  also  given,  are  taken.  The  student  may  take  further  theoretical 
courses  and  receive  credit. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Under  authority  of  special  statute,  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  set  forth  a  course  of 
study  for  training-  those  who  are  to  teach,  advising  that  this 
be  given  in  colleges.  A  successful  completion  of  this  course 
entitles  the  college  graduate  to  a  professional  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  This  certificate 
is  valid  for  three  years  in  any  school  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  so  far  as  state  laws  are  involved,  and  is  renewable  for 
life  if  the  applicant  can  furnish  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  of  success  in  teaching. 

The  minimum  course  of  special  study  approved  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  must  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Psychology,  general  and  educational,  to  an  extent  equiva- 
lent to  ninety  recitation  periods. 

History  of  education,  and  principles  of  education,  amount- 
ing together  to  the  equivalent  of  ninety  recitations. 

Method  in  teaching,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  sixty  reci- 
tations. 

Observation,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  twenty  recitations. 

For  the  elaboration  of  these  requirements,  the  student  is 
referred  to  p.  49  of  this  catalogue.  When  the  required 
conditions  are  met,  the  college  authorities  will  make  the 
formal  statement  required  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
student  'is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,'  'and  that 
she  is  of  good  character  and  is  worthy  to  be  employed  i7i  the 
schools  of  the  state. ,' 

The  certificate  thereupon  issued  by  the  Commissioners  is 
termed  a  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate;  it  is 
valid  for  three  years  and  may  be  renewed  upon  conditions 
as  stated  above. 
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PROGRAM    COURSES 

I.     HOME   ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 

This  program  is  arranged  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
secure  a  college  course  which  will  enable  them  to  teach 
Home  Economics  in  the  grades  or  in  high  school,  and  which 
will  fit  them  to  manage  the  complex  business  of  the  home 
with  more  than  the  usual  intelligence  and  success. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives,  except  as  stated 
below.  No  degree  will  be  conferred  if  the  average  stand- 
ing of  the  student  falls  below  C. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

15  units,  of  which  14  must  be  as  follows  :  English  3  units, 
Mathematics  3  units,  Foreign  Languages  5  units,  History 
1  unit,  Natural  Science  2  units.  It  is  strongly  recommen- 
ded that  the  sciences  be  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 
English  and  English  Lit- 
erature   3  hours 

Bible i  " 

Modern  Language 3  " 

*I  Chemistry 3  " 

Household  Economics 2  " 

Sewing 2  " 

**Laundering i  " 

Library i  " 


Second  Semester 
English  and  English  Lit- 
erature   3  hours 

Bible i 

Modern  Language 3 

*I  Chemistry 3 

Household  Economics ....  2 
Sewing 2 

**Home  Nursing 1 

Library 1 


*If  Chemistry  is  presented  for  entrance,  Physics  will  be  susbtituted  in 
the  freshman  year.  If  both  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  presented  at  en- 
trance, Biology  will  be  substituted. 

**One-year  students  may  substitute  the  Homemakers  Course  for 
Laundering  and  Home  Nursing,  if  they  so  desire,  but  students  working 
for  the  degree  must  at  some  time  complete  the  regular  freshman  schedule 
in  full. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

English 2  hours 

English  literature 2  " 

English  History 2     ' • 

II  Chemistry  (Qualitative) 3  " 

IV  Chemistry    (Organic).. 3  " 

Sewing 2  " 

Elective 2  4 ' 


Second  Semester 

English 2  hours 

English  Literature 2 

English  History 2 

II  Chemistry  (Quantitative^ 

IV  Chemistry  (Foods) 3 

Foods 1 

Logic 2 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First   Semester 


Modern    Language 3  hours 

Psychology 3     " 

I  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  3     " 

I  Biology 3     " 

Sewing 2     " 

Foods 2     " 


Second  Semester 


Modern  Lauguage 3  hours 

Pedagogy 2 

Bacteriology 3 

I  Botany 3 

Sewing 2 

Foods 2 


SENIOR.  YEAR 


First   Semester 

Nutrition  and  Dietaries.  .  .  .3  hours 

Teachers'  Course 3 

Administration  of  Income .  2 

History  of  Education 2 

II  Foods 2 

Electives 4 


Second  Semester 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries.  .  .  .3  hours 

Teachers'  Course 2 

Ed.    Classics 2 

Textiles 3 

II  Foods 2 

Elective 4 


The  electives  open  in  this  course  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing: Chemistry,  Biology,  Modern  Language  (not  a  beginner's  course), 
English  Literature,  or  it  may  be  chosen  from  the  special  Home  Economics 
courses  listed  pp.  71-74. 

Note — (a)  Students  in  the  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics 
may  take  music  and  count  it  toward  the  degree  to  the  extent  of 
one  hour  a  semester,  provided  four  hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit  is 
also  given,  are  taken.  (See  p.  78.)  But  music  may  not  be  substituted 
for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics. 
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II.     LAW  AND  FINANCE  PROGRAM 
for  thk  b.s.  degree 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  training  to  women 
desirous  of  teaching  commercial  classes  in  high  school, 
and  it  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  likely  to  have  to 
to  manage  their  own  property  or  the  property  of  others. 

It  has  been  carefully  planned  to  give  culture  first,  and  sec- 
ondly a  wide  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  business  is  based.  It  is  expected  to  secure  to  the 
young  woman  who  graduates  from  it  so  much  knowledge  as 
shall  save  her  from  the  loss  of  her  means  through  the  more 
common  frauds.  It  should  also  serve  to  direct  her  benev- 
olences through  legitimate  channels  to  worthy  ends,  and 
train  her  to  competent  judgment  in  business  matters.  A 
young  woman  with  such  training  as  is  here  proposed  is  in 
line    for  advancement,  should  she  need  to  support  herself. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives,  except  as  stated 
below.  No  degree  will  be  conferred  if  the  average  standing 
of  the  student  falls  below  C. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

Fifteen  units  which  should  be  as  follows:  English  3  units, 
Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Modern  Language  3 
units,  History  1  unit,  Commercial  Arithmetic  1  unit,  Book- 
keeping 1  unit,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Yz  unit  each.  If 
substitutes  are  offered  at  entrance  for  Book-keeping,  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  these  sub- 
jects should  be  made  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  sopho- 
more year.     Opportunity  to  do  this  may  be  had  in  Elmira. 
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FRESHMAN   YEAR 


First  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature ...  3 

I  Bible 1 

History 2 

Modern  Language 3 

Hygiene 1 

Mathematics 2 

Elementary  Business  Law.. 3 
Library 1 


hours 


Second  Semester 

I  English  and  Literature .  .  3  hours 

I  Bible 1  " 

History 2  " 

Modern  Language 3  " 

Hygiene 1  '  < 

Mathematics 2  " 

Elementary  Business  Law. 3  " 

Library 1  ' ' 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First    Semester 


English  and  Literature ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 3 

History 2 

Economics 2 

Accounting 2 

Advanced  Business  Law.  .  .2 


Second  Semester 

English  and  Literature ....  4  houi 

Modern  Language 3 

History 2 

Economics 2 

Accounting 2     ' 

Advanced  Business  Law. .  .2     ' 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


First   Semester 

English 2  hours 

Modern  Language 2 

Psychology 3 

Sociology 2 

Money  and  Banking 3 

Electives 3 


Second  Semester 

English 2  hours 

Modern  Language 2 

Pedagogy 2 

Sociology 2 

Banking  and  Investments .  .  3 
Electives 4 


SENIOR   YEAR 
First   Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

Electives  from  Group  B ....  4 

Bible  Economics 2 

Business  Management 2 

Teachers'  Course 1 

Standards  of  Living 2 

United  States  Government. 2 


Second  Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

Electives  from  Group  B ....  4  ' ' 

Bible  Economics 2  " 

Public  Finance 2  " 

Teachers'    Course 1  " 

Standards  of  Living 2  " 

United  States  Government. 2  " 


Students  in  this  four-year  course  may  take  music  and  count  it  toward 
the  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  semester,  provided  four  hours  of 
theory,  for  which  credit  is  also  given,  are  taken,  but  music  may  not  be 
substituted  for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational  courses. 
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III.     MUSIC  PROGRAM 


FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE 


This  course  is  planned  for  students  of  musical  ability  who 
wish  to  work  for  a  degree  and  study  music.  The  work 
associated  with  the  music  in  this  course  is  of  such  a  cultural 
character  as  will  best  advance  the  interest  of  the  musical 
student.  The  degree  of  B.  S.  is  conferred,  if  all  subjects 
are  completed  with  an  average  standing  of  C  or  over.  (See 
p.  86. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENT 

15  units,  as  follows  :  English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units, 
Latin   2  units,    Modern   Language    3  units,  History  1  unit, 
and  Natural  Science  2  units,  Music  1  unit.     Substitutes  may 
;  be  offered  for   some  of   the  15    units  required  for  entrance, 
■\  provided  they  represent  high  school  work  done  and  examina- 
tions passed  during  a  four-year  course  of  college  prepara- 
tory training,  and  provided  also  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
!:  the  administration  of  the  college ;    but  Physiology  must  be 
one  of  the  units  in  Natural  Science. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


First  Semester 

I  English  and  Literature . .  3  hours 

I  Bible 1  " 

Modern  Language 6  " 

History 2  " 

Mathematics,  )     (one  to  be 

or  Physics,       j      chosen)..  3  " 

Hygiene 1  " 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2  " 

Theory  of  Music 1  " 


Second  Semester 

I  English  and  Literature  .  3  hours 

I  Bible 1  " 

Modern  Language 6  " 

History 2  " 

Mathematics,  \    (one  to  be 

or  Physics,      j      chosen)..  3  " 

Hygiene 1 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2  • ' 

History  of  Music 1  " 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First   Semester 
English  and  Literature ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 5  ' ' 

History 3  " 

Mathematics,)    (one  to  be 

or  Physics,       j       chosen)..  3  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,   or  Voice, 

or  Violin .2  " 

Theory  of  Music 1  " 


Second  Semester 

English  and  Literature  .    .  4  hours 

Modern  Language 5  l ' 

History 3  ' ' 

Mathematics  \    (one  to  be 

or  Physics,      j        chosen)..  3  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2  " 

History  of  Music 1  " 


First   Semester 
English  and  Literature  ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 5     " 

History 3     " 

I  Economics 2     " 

Piano,   or  Organ,   or  \ 
Voice,  or  Violin,          j 
Advanced     Harmony 
Mathematics,  or  Phys 
or  Economics j  2 


sics,  I 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 
English  and  Literature ....  4  hours 

Modern  Language 5     " 

Plistory 3     " 

I  Economics 2     " 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or\ 

Voice,  or  Violin,         J 2     ' l 

Advanced  Harmony  or  ^| 
Mathematics,  or  Physics,  Y 
or  Economics )  2     " 


SENIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

Modern  Language 4     " 

Electives  from  Group  B ....  4     ' ' 
Fine  Art  or  Economics ....  3     ' ' 

Science 3     " 

Piano,   or  Organ,  or\ 

i 2     " 


Voice,  or  Violin, 


Second  Semester 

English  Literature 2  hours 

Modern  Language 4  " 

Electives  from  Group  B ....  4  " 

Fine  Art  or  Economics.  ..  .3  " 

Science 3  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or 


Voice,  or  Violin, 


Students  pursuing  the  group  system  (p.  34)  courses  lead- 
ing- to  a  degree,  may  take  music  and  receive  credit  for 
practical  music  of  college  grade  to  the  extent  of  two  hours 
a  semester,  provided  four  hours  of  Theory  of  Music,  for 
which  also  credit  is  given,  have  been  taken. 
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Booraem,    Frances    Vacher Ridge  wood,  N.  J. 

Buttles,    Madge    L Perry 

Catchpole,   Olga  R North  Rose 

Copps,   Abbie   M Chateaugay 

Crandell,   Louise    Elmira 

Banks,    Esther   H Westfield,  Pa. 

Davidson,    Amy    Bowne Cooperstown 

Farnham,  Frances  Hall , Buffalo 

Ferguson,   Mary   Rouena Springfield,  N.   J. 

Flynn,  Harriet  M Hornell 

Graves,   Florence   Chrysler Auburn 

Grinnell,    Pauline    H Batavia 

Harvey,   Florence    Shearman Succasunna,  N.   J. 

Haslett,  Helen  Mayhew Seneca 

Holcomb,    Maude    Elizabeth Naples 

Hough,  Marjorie  Galloway Lowville 
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House,   Helen    Jasper 

Hoy,    Hazel    Marie Bovina  Center 

Hughes,    Florence    G Elmira 

Hughes,    Helen   E Elmira 

Humphrey,  Mildred  May Springwater 

Johnson,    Catharine    Hornell 

Johnson,    Cecily    Irene Albany 

Kaine,   D>.    Mildred Buffalo 

Keeler,    Lottie    Corning 

Keesler,    Ruby    Gladys Canastota 

Lee,  Laura  Stevenson ..  .  Hilton 

Linehan,    Mary    Clare Hudson  Palls 

Lugg,    Madeline   E Knoxville,  Pa. 

Mason,   Florence   Reynolds Elmira 

Mason,  Ruby  B Elmira 

Mattson,   Hazel   Luella Lowville 

McCarthy,   Katherine  Louise Addison 

Mieares,   Alice  "Wilson Cooperstown 

Miller,    Angelica    Elmira 

Montgomery,   Lois  Elizabeth Warsaw 

Morton,    Pauline    Hill LeRoy 

Mulkins,   Pauline  Louise Cooperstown 

Murphy,   Frances   Loretta Horseheads 

Nellis,    Edith    St.  Johnsville 

Nichols,   Ethel    Elmira 

Osborne,   Eunice    Montour  Falls 

Peele,   Marie    Rock  Stream 

Pfister,   Groviene  Winifred Great  Bend 

Pickering,    Hannah    Elmira 

Porter,    Eleanor   A Albion 

Reid,   Madeleine   S Elmira 

Ross,  Mildred  M Elmira 

Roulston,   Marion    Chateaugay 

Schieffelin,    Mary    S Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Searles,    Grayce   E Montour  Falls 

Sherman,   Eleanor  L Elmira 

Slack,  Isabella Perry 

Stiles,   Mary  Griffin Athens,  Pa. 

Thome,  Lillian  E Troy 

■Wallace,   Faye   M Hailesboro 

Warner,   Rebecca  Lois Elmira 

Wells,    Lilah    Catharine Freeport,  111. 

Whitmore,    Minnie    Helen Pennington,  N. 
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Whittenhall,   Irene    Elmira 

Willett,    Thera   Mae South  River,   N.   J. 

Woodward,    Laura   Eliza Sutton,  Mass. 

SOPHMORES 

Allen,   Marjorie    Jamestown 

Andrews,  Irene  E Binghamton 

Barker,   Rhea  Mj Elmira 

Barton,    Ethel    Fisher Montour  Falls 

Benedict,    Mary    Helen Elmira 

Bowman,   Florence   A Dryden 

Brookfield,    Elsa    Elmira 

Burk,   Helen  Irene Elmira 

Campbell,    Ruth   W Barton 

Carpenter,   Lois  M Johnson  City 

Cavan,  Inez   Delhi 

Chapin,    Helen    V Dolgeville 

Clapper,    Mildred   L Victor 

Clearwater,   Merle  A Elmira 

Cronan,  Laura  Mae.  . Perry 

Daghistan,    Marian    Elmira 

Daly,   Mary   Madeleine Elmira 

Dartt,    Adeline    E Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Doerken,    Matilda    A Washington,  N.  J. 

Dounce,  Marian  Blanche   New  Woodstock 

Duby,    Marjorie   Lucy M'alone 

Edgcomb,  Ruth  Ellen Knoxville,  Pa. 

I  Everett,    Marian    Malone 

Fanning,    Winifred   A Elmira  Heights 

Farnsworth,  Gertrude   Wadhams 

Farrell,   Eva Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fraser,  Alice  Louise Fort  Covington 

Fromer,   Helen   B Hornell 

Gorke,    Gladys    Syracuse 

Gray,    Georgianna   F Elmira 

Greening,   Gertrude   J Toledo,  Ohio 

Guernsey,  Louise  H. Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Guyer,    Hedwig    Allentown,  Pa. 

Harrington,    Mildred    Elmira 

Henry,   Dorothea   P Geneva 

Herrick,   Margaret    Elmira 

Hill,    Elizabeth    VanHorn Victor 

Hjrde,   Katherine   E Elmira 
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Levette,    Eloise    Syracuse 

Lewis,    Florence    Auburn 

Linberger,    Helen    M Elmira  Heights 

Lowe,    Ethel    Frances . \ Elmira 

Mason,   Marjorie    Elmira 

Miclnerney,  Sarah  Nora Elmira 

Middaugh,    Cornelia    Low Utica 

Morgan,  Catherine  E.  I Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Newman,    Helen    C ,. . .  Elmira 

Noonan,    Alma   E Elmira 

O'Dea,   Marie    Elmira 

Page,  Edith   Mildred Perry 

Perry,    Florence    May Warsaw 

Potter,   Marion  Rowena. Geneva 

Randolph,    Bessie    Dee Elmira 

Reeves,    Mildred   J Fairport 

Rice,   Alta   Mae Waterf ord 

Riggs,    Emma    King Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sanborne,   Caroline   G Elmira 

Schieffelin,   Laura  G Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Sheely,    Helen    F Elmira 

Solomon,    Marion    Freehold,  N.  J. 

Squiers,    Ellen    Lyon Sherburne 

Townsend,   Helen    Hornell 

Valentine,    Marion    K Englewood,  N.  J. 

Warren,    Marion    Wyoming 

Wells,    Leonore    Palmer Buffalo 

Wikoff,   Margaret   Douglas Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Zimmerman,    Helen    Frances Elmira 

FRESHMEN 

Adams,   Florence   E Lanesboro,  Mass. 

Alpert,   Rose    Elmira 

Anderson,    Ethel    Darling,  Pa. 

Bagley,    Alice    Pearl Athens,  Pa. 

Bang,    Thelma  J Newburgh 

Banks,    Cornelia    Day Horseheads 

Battin,  Katharine  Leah Elmira 

Bean,    Jean    Mildred Homer 

Beede,    Claire    Marie Keene  Valley 

Bevan,    Helen   Frances Elmira 

Boardman,    Albertine    H Rochester 

Bolton,   Genevieve  L Elmira 
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Bray,    Mary    Elizabeth Saratoga  Springs 

Brown,    Mabel    Elmira 

Bryant,    Beatrice    Rochester 

Calkins,    Florence    B .  . .  Painted  Post 

Camp,   Vera   J Lindley 

Carrow,    Annabel    Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Clapper,  Ruth  Ei "Victor 

Coon,  Ruth  Ella   Montour  Falls 

Crandell,  Esther  Deane    Waverly 

Dann,   Lois  Anna    Elmira 

Davies,  Beatrice  Mary Madison,  N.  J. 

Day,   Ruth   Kathleen North  Hornell 

DeGraff,    Harriet   A Canandaigua 

Deyo,  Jeannette  S Elmira 

Eitel,   Fanny   F Elmira 

Espey,    M.    Beatrice Elmira 

Fitzherbert,  Nellie  Virginia   Elmira 

French,    Frances   Ashton Elmira 

French,    Valerie   D Washington,  D.  C. 

George,    Elizabeth     , Watertown 

Glace,    Margaret    Frances Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Graves,    Bessie   Adaline Elmira 

Hammond,   Martha  L ,  Elmira 

Hauver,  Sybil  Margaret  Elmira 

Hawley,    Ellen    Marie Perry 

Hill,   Esther   Philena Elmira 

Hill,  Rosalind  Isabel Watertown 

Hodges,    Altha    R Bath 

Hopper,    Jewell    Mount  Vernon 

Howes,    Helen    Marguerite DeRuyter 

Hughes,    M.    Loretto Elmira 

Jones,    Aldwyth    Closs Syracuse 

Kelly,    Grace    Anna Elmira 

Kennedy,   Mar jorie   Helen Victor 

Kennelly,  Katherine  Irene Livonia 

Kniffln,  Harriette  Elsbree    Elmira 

Kraft,  Anna  E Elmira 

Leavitt,    Dorothy    Dudley Elmira 

Leavitt,    Marion    Elmira 

Lewis,    Elizabeth    Adeline Kenmore 

Lloyd,    Louise   A Muncy,  Pa. 

Love  joy,  Laura  Mae Elmira 

Lovell,    Dorothy    Talcott Elmira 

Marks,    Ida    Elmira 
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Mattes,   Dorothea    Scranton,  Pa. 

May,   Stesia   Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

McCabe,  Lillian  M . Elmira 

McCloskey,    Alice    Elizabeth Corning 

McCrone,    Marjorie    Katharine Elmira 

McKenzie,   Janet    Utica 

Miller,    Christine    A Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Miller,    Katherine    E Elmira 

Moore,   Doris   C Newark 

Noll,  Adelaide  H Naples 

Northridge,   Carrie    Malone 

Oatman,    Virgina    May Niagara  Falls 

Overton,  Mary  C Patchogue 

Parsons,   Eva   Simpson Roxbury 

Prechtl,    Dorothy   E Elmira 

Putnam,    Laura    E Barker 

Reardon,    Mary    Elmira 

Reddy,    Dorothy   Gere New  York  City 

Rice,    Bernice    A Wicomico,  Va. 

Ronan,    Margaret   Elizabeth Elmira 

Ryon,   Gertrude   Heggie Elmira 

Scott,  Helen  Elizabeth Wilmington,  Del. 

Seeley ,    Edna    Irene Elmira 

Serven,    Daisy    Marguerite Waterloo 

Sharp,   Dorothy    , Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Shaw,    Gladys    Mae Elmira 

Sieurin,    Rose   Ingeborg Worcester,  Mass. 

Snell,  Alene  A N.  Tonawanda 

Southworth,   Marjorie    Maryland 

Stevens,   Jennie    Painted  Post 

Sullivan,    Mary   Elizabeth Massena  Springs 

Swett,    Evelyn    Brunswick,    Me. 

Taylor,    Gladys    Dolores Westfield,  Pa. 

Taynton,    Thurza  Henrietta Elmira 

Tew,    Marian    Elmira 

Thomson,   Marian   Constance Scranton,  Penna. 

Throop,    Katherine   Ensign Utica 

Tyler,    Mabel    Frances. Smith  town,  L.  I. 

VanAllen,  Doris  D Elmira 

Waddell,  Ethel  Marie West  Winfield 

Warner,    Jessie    Margaret Elmira 

Warren,   Sybil  L Fairport 

Waterman,  Helen  Dorothy Ogdensburg 
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Watson,  Janet  Law Pittston,  Pa. 

Yaxley,   Ethel   Gladys Medina 


Graduate   students 5 

Seniors    52 

Juniors    68 

Sophomores    67 

Freshmen    101 

Total 293 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  CLUBS 


New  York   City — 

President — Mrs.    George    M.    Robinson,     Graham     Court,     New 

York  City. 
First   Vice-President — Mrs.     Leon     T.    Lewald,     99     Claremont 

Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  Lewis  Thurston  Reed,  335  Rugby 

Road,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Corresponding    Secretary — Miss    Mary   M.    Whitney,    420   West 

121st  Street,  New  York  City. 
Recording    Secretary — Mrs.    William    J.    Norman,     126     Halsey 

Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  John  Conley  Meddick,  382  Wadsworth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 
Philadelphia — 

President — Mrs.   Julia  Willitts   Williams,    4029   Walnut   Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Vice-President — Miss  Anna  L.  Spiesman,  2249  Thompson  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Secretary — Miss   H.    Marie    Landon,    Sleighton   Farm,   Darling, 

Penna. 
Treasurer — Miss  Florence  Fitzherbert,  Sleighton  Farm,  Darling, 

Penna. 
Middle  West — 

President — Mrs.    Schuyler    C.    Brandt,     312     North   Ridgewood 

Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Vice-President — Mrs.    Gordon    Buchanan,     310     Moraine    Road, 

Highland  Park,  Illinois. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Shedd,  1120  Ontario 

Street,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Elmira — 

President — Mrs.   Tracy   B.   Sturdevant,   454  West  First   Street, 

Elmira,  New  York. 
Vice-President — Mrs.   F.   A.    Richmond,     601     College    Avenue, 

Elmira,  New  York. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Grace  Rogers,  1110  Lake  Street, 

Elmira,  New  York. 


Western  New  York — 

President— Miss   Helen  G.  Englebreck,   110   Fourteenth   Street, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  John   R.   Joslyn,     572    Potomac    Avenue, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 
Secretary — Mrs.  John  F.  Krill,  193  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo, 

New  York. 
Treasurer — Miss  Carolyn  Wixson,  East  Aurora,  New  York. 
Rochester — 

President — Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Smith,  964  Harvard  Street,  Rochester, 

New  York. 
Vice-President — Mrs.    E.    L.    Hanes,    748    Main    Street,    East, 

Rochester,  New  York. 
Corresponding'  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  R.  H.  Culley,  132 

Roslyn  Street,  Rochester. 
Recording-  Secretary — Mrs.  Leon  Shepard,  957  Monroe  Avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
Newark,  New  Jersey — 

President — Miss     Elizabeth     Hardin,     453     Summer     Avenue, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Vice-President — Miss  Elizabeth  Munroe,   626  East  24th  Street, 

Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
Secretary — Miss  Ruth  Brettle,  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
Treasurer — Mrs.   Nathaniel  Van  Doren,  Box  88,   Towaco,   New 
Jersey. 
Tioga  County,  Penna. — 

President — Mrs.  Leo  Walz,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 
Vice-President — Miss  Katherine  Harrison,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Helen  Purple  Swan,  Wellsboro, 

Penna. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Gertrude  D.   Seeley, 
Osceola,  Penna. 
Pacific  Coast — 

President — Mrs.    Helen    Throop   Purdy,    2237   Alcatraz   Avenue, 
Berkeley,  California. 
Scranton,  Penna. — 

President — Mrs.    W.    A    Coleman,    821    Olive    Street,    Scranton, 
Penna. 
Washington,  D.  C. — 

President — Miss    Eliza    Hardy    Lord,    The    Burlington,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Geneva,  New  York- 
President — Mrs.    T.   W.   Mills,    7   Geneva   Street,    Geneva,    New 
York. 
Pittsburg,  Penna. — 

President — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Clarke,  658  Maple  Lane,  Sewickley, 
Penna. 
Schuyler  County,  New  York — 

President — Miss  Betsy  Van  Allen,  Watkins,  New  York. 
The  Valley  Club  (Waverly,  Sayre  and  Athens) — 

President — Mrs.    H.    W.    Hoskins,    109    South    Wilbur    Avenue, 
Sayre,  Penna. 
Penn  Yan,  New  York — 

President — Mrs.  W.  D.  Fox,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


FIRST     SEMESTER 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

English  (4) 

French  (5),  (6),  (7) 

Spanish  (2) 

English  (5) 

German  (1) 
Physiology  (1) 

Philosophy  (5) 

Greek  (8) 

Philosophy  (5) 

Greek  (8) 

,i  onomy  (1) 

Bible  (3),  (5) 

History  (1) 

Government 

French   (1) 

Chemistry  (4) 

Government 

Mathematics  (6) 

Mathematics  (5) 

Greek  (8) 

8.00-  8.50 

ig  (1) 

Mathematics  (3) 

Physiology  (1) 

Household  Economics 

Philosophy  (5) 

Business  (3) 

Zoology  (1) 

Business  (7) 

Business  (3) 

History  (1) 

Household  Economics 

Foods  (2) 

Foods  (1) 

Mathematics  (6) 

Foods  (1) 

Business  (7) 

Latin  (3) 

English  0) 

English  (4),  (7) 

English  (4) 

Literature  (1) 

History  (7) 

Literature  (4),  (6) 

Literature  (1) 

Literature  (1) 

German  (2) 

Chemistry  (4) 

German  (2) 

German  (2) 

Foods  (1) 

French  (2) 

Physiology  (1) 

French  (2) 

French  (2) 

French   (9) 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

Government 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

Greek  (1) 

Latin  (3) 

Economics  (2) 

8.55-  9.45 

i  loloi  and  Design 

Ethics 

History  (7) 

Ethics 

Business  (9) 

Hewing  (1) 

Economics  (2) 

Mathematics  (1) 

Mathematics  (1) 

Homemaker's  Course 

B8  (3) 

History  (7) 

Foods  (2) 

Chemistry   (4) 

Physical  Education  (3) 

'               i  Kducation  (1) 

Mathematics  (1) 
Foods  (1) 

Physical  Education  (3) 

Business  (2) 
Administration  of  Income 

Administration  of  Income 

Old    English   (1) 

German  (3) 

English  (2),  (6) 

English  (2) 

German  (3) 

.Spanish  (1) 

French  (3) 

German  (3) 

Old  English  U) 

French  (3) 

Qr<  eh  (I  i 

Latin  (8) 

French  (3) 

Latin  (8) 

Greek  (1) 

Mathi  sialics  (8) 

Astronomy  (1) 

Physics  (2) 

History   (3) 

Bible  (3),  (6) 

9.50-10.40 

1  ry  (4) 

Physics  (2) 

Botany  (4) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Physics  (2) 

>gy  (i) 

Zoology  (5) 

Foods  (2) 

Zoology  (1) 

Biology  (1) 

Sewing  (1) 

Foods  (1) 

Foods  (1) 

Business  (8) 

i  luslness  (l) 

Business  (2) 

Physical  Education  (1) 

Homemaker's  Course 

(  'olor  and  1  ><  sign 

Physical  Education  (2) 

Physical  Kducation  (2) 

Bngllah  (2) 

Literature  (2).   (8) 

Literature  (2),  (7) 

Literature  (2),  (8) 

Literature  (2) 

Literature  (7) 

Mathematics  (1) 

German  (7),  (8) 

French  (5),  (6).  (7) 

History  of  Education 

i  ierman  (7) 

Hi.. logy  (2) 

French  (8) 

Latin  (1) 

Mathematics  (1) 

Latin  (1) 

Business  (6) 

Latin  (1) 

Italian  (1) 

Chemistry  (4) 

10.45-11.35 

Physiology  (1) 

Physical  Kducation  (1) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Mathematics  (1) 

Harmony  (1) 

ne  (l) 

Business  (9) 

Physics  (1) 

Business  (1) 

1  lolor  and  Design 

Foods  (6) 
Business   (6) 
Physical  Education  (1) 

Homemaker's  Course 

i  Ierman  (f>) 

English  (1) 

English  (1) 

English  a) 

English  (1) 

[tallan  (U 

Literature  (i) 

Greek  (7) 

German  (1) 

Spanish  (1) 

Spanli  ii  (2) 

German  (1) 

Psychology 

French  (1) 

Latin   (5) 

1.00-  1.50 

Greek  (7) 

French  (1) 

History   (5) 

Greek  (7) 

Sociology  (5) 

as  (7) 

Italian  CI) 

Business  (8) 

History  of  Education 

History  (31 

Latin  (5) 

Elocution  (2) 

Sociology  (7) 

Biology  (2) 

Sociology  (5) 

Color  and  Design 

History  (5) 

Physics  (1) 

Biology  (3) 

Sewing 

English  (2) 

German  (5) 

Old  English  (1) 

English  (1) 

Spanish  (3) 

German  (4) 

History  (3) 

English  (1) 

German  (4) 

Psychology 
Library  (1) 

French  (At 

Mathematics  (7) 

Spanish  (3) 

French  (4) 

Bible  (D 

General  Reading  Course 

Sociology  (3) 

Spanish  (2) 

Hygiene  (2) 

1.55-  2.45 

Psj  fhology 

Sewing  (2),  (5) 

Mathematics  (3) 

Mathematics  (7) 

Music  (4) 

Sociology  (3) 

Physical  Education  (1) 

Chemistry  (2) 

Sewing  (6) 

Physical  Education  (1) 

Harmony  (2) 

Biology  (1) 

Poods  (6) 

Business  (1) 

Foods  (6) 

Chemistry  (D 

German  (6) 

Italian  (2) 

Philosophy  (4) 

Philosophy  (4) 

Physiology  (l) 

Italian  (2) 

Spanish  (1) 

Mathematics  (3) 

Archaeology  (1) 
Chemistry  (2).   (S) 

Botany  (i) 

Philosophy  (4) 

Education    (3) 

Chemistry  (7) 

2.50-  3.40 

Foods  (2) 

Sociology  (7) 

Chemistry  (2),  (3) 

Physics  (1) 

Biology  (1) 
■.   (5) 

Sewing  (4> 

Zoology  (11 

Botany  (4) 

Biology  (1) 

Physical  Education  (2) 

Botany  (3) 

Sewing  A) 

Foods  (2) 
Sewing  (4) 

Botany  (2) 
Sewing   (1) 

Hygiene  (2) 

Physical  Kducation  (3) 

Library  en 

Library  (1) 

Physical  Education  (3) 

Physical  Education  (2) 

SECOND      SEMESTER 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

English  (.4) 

English  (1) 

Spanish  (2) 

English  (5) 

Literature  (6) 

Philosophy  (5) 

French  (5),  (6),  (7) 

Philosophy  (5) 

Greek  (8) 

German  (1) 

Chemistry  (5) 

Greek  (8) 

History  (2) 

Economics   (2) 

French  (1) 

Astronomy   (2) 

Bible  (4) 

Mathematics   (6) 

Mathematics  (6) 

Greek  (8) 

8.00-  8.50;  S« 

Economics  (2) 

Foods  (6) 

Zoology  (3) 

Philosophy  (5) 

Business   (Z) 

Mathematics  (4) 

Business  (7) 

Household  Economics 

History  (2) 

Foods  (8) 

Zoology  (2) 

Business  (3) 

Mathematics   (6) 

Foods  (1) 

Foods  (1) 

Business  (7) 

Household  Economics 

Literature  (6) 

Literature  (3),  (4),  (5) 

English  (3),  (4) 

English  (4) 

English  (3) 

Latin  (4) 

German   (2) 

German  (2) 

French   (9) 

German  (2) 

Government 

French  (2) 

French  (2) 

Latin  (4) 

French  (2) 

History  (8) 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

Greek  (1) 

Ethics 

Greek  (2),  (3) 

8.55-  9.45 

Chemistry  (5) 

Ethics 

Government 

Mathematics  (2) 

Economics  (2) 

Botany   (4) 

History  (8) 

History  (8) 

Chemistry  (5) 

Business  (9) 

Sewing  (1) 

Economics  (2) 

Mathematics  (2) 

Business  (2) 

Homemaker's  Course 

Business  (3) 

Mathematics  (2) 

Foods  (2) 

Sewing  (3) 

Physical  Education  (3) 

Millinery 

Foods  (1) 

Physical  Education  (3) 

Foods  (1) 

Physical  Education  (1) 

Sewing  (1) 

Old  English  (1) 

German  (3) 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1918 

College  Exercises  begin  Thursday,  January  3,  8  a.  m. 

Semester  Examinations  begin  January  25. 

Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  5,  8  a.  m. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  7. 

Spring  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  March  29. 

College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  10,  8  a.  m. 

Sixty-third  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  12. 

Entrance  Examinations,  June  13. 

College  opens  September  25. 

Registration  of  Students,  September  25,  9  a.  m. 

College  Classes  begin  Thursday,  September  26,  8  a.  m. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday,  November  28. 

Winter  Recess  begins  Saturday  morning,  December  21. 

1919 

College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  January  7,  8  a.  m. 
Semester  Examinations  begin  January  24. 
Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  4,  8  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  6. 
Spring  Recess  begins  Saturday  morning,  March  29. 
College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  9,  8  a.  in. 
Sixty-fourth  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  11. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1918 

JOHN  BALGOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  L.   CURTIS,  Bradford,  Penna. 

MRS.  LEON  LEWALD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  C.  BALDWIN,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  TIMOTHY  H.  FOWLER,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1921 

ELMER  DEAN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

F.  M,  HOWELL^  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
ARTHUR  CLINTON,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
BENJAMIN  W.  WELLINGTON,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

G.  B.  F.  HALLOCK,  D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1922 

RAY  TOMPKINS,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HERMON  A.  CARMER,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ANDREW  V.  V.  RAYMOND,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  HENRY  HALSEY  SAYLES,  Wasnington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE President 

ARTHUR  CLINTON        ....     Secretary  and  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE 
JOHN  BALCOM   SHAW 
ELMER  DEAN 
F.  M.  HOWELL 
RAY  TOMPKINS 
HARRY  C.  BALDWIN 
ARTHUR  CLINTON 
MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT 


FACULTY 


•JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

President,  and  Lecturer  on  Biblical  History,  Archaeology 
Literature 


CORNELIA  PORTER  DWIGHT,  M.A. 
Professor  Emeritus 

MARY   SELINA  BROUGHTON,   B.M.,   M.A. 
Professor  of  Spanish 

GEORGE  MORGAN  MicKNIGHT,  B.M. 
Professor  of  Voice,  Chorus  Singing,  and  Organ 

FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

HOLLISTER  ADELBERT  HAMILTON,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of   Classical  Philology 

M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  Ldtt-D. 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

MARY   ELIZABETH   HIGHET,   Ph.D. 
Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 

ELIZABETH  LEIGH  WHITTAKER,  B.A. 
Professor  of  Biology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology 

JAMES  A.  MILLER,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History 

ANTOINETTE  GREENE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English   and  English  Literature 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  Faculty  is  arranged  in  order 
of  appointment. 


E.  MARGARET  GRIMES,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

ARTHUR   H.   NORTON,   M.A.,   Pd.D. 
Professor  of   Mathematics   and   Astronomy 

MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Professor  of  Italian 

JOHN  R.   TUTTLE,   Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

REBECCA  TYLER  OSLER,  M.A. 
Professor   of   Economics    and   Sociology 

ANNA  L.   LEGGETT,   B.S. 
Professor  of  Home  Economics 

GERALDINE  MORROW 
Professor  of  Elocution 

MARGUERITE  E.  VAN  DUYN,  B.A.,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

JAMES   W.   WHITE,   B.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History 

GROVER   C.   T.   GRAHAM,   M.A. 
Professor  of  Law  and  Finance 

MARTHA  L.   TILTON 
Professor  of  Art  and  Painting 

BLANCHE  HOLMAN,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

AMELIA  E.   CLARK,   M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

JULIA  MOESEL,   B.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Botany,  and  Zodlogy 


HELEN  L.  ROPER,  B.A. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

FLORENCE  L.  LOWE,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Law  and  Business  Methods 

M.   FLORENCE   McNEVIN,   B.S. 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

HELEN  HUTCHINSON,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

RACHEL   E.   HALL,   B.A. 
Instructor  in  English 

FRANCES  A.  ATWATER,  B.A. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  .  .  President 
ARTHUR  H.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Pd.D.  .  .  .  Vice-President 
M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LittD Dean 


OTHER  OFFICERS 


RUTH  M.  HOPKINS,  B.S.  .  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S Librarian 

FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S.    .         .         .  Curator  of  the  Museum 
LOUISE  W.  AGARD,  B.  S.      .         .         .  Secretary  to  the  President 

MARCIA  DERBY Bursar 

MAY  BOYCE Domestic  Superintendent 

MRS.  SOPHIE  C.  BEEBE College  Nurs« 

MARGARET   LOUISE   BEST Dietitian 

ALBERT  CARLSON  .         .         .       Superintendent  of  Ground* 


SPEAKERS  AND  LECTURERS 
1917-1918 

THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  JAMES  W.  WHITE,  B.A.  Elmira 

FRANK  CHRISTIAN,  M.D.  Elmira  Reformatory 

MISS  ELEANOR  GRAY  Oswego  Normal  School 

THE  REV.  HAROLD  STANLEY  STEWART  Coming 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  SCANLON,  LL.D.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  B.  PRATT,  Ph.D.  Williams  College 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  L.  SAWTELLE  Scranton,  Penna. 

PROFESSOR  F.  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S.  Elmira 

MISS  BEULAH  BOWEN  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Field  Secretary 

THE  REV.  DeWITT  S.  HOOKER  Elmira 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  FORBES,  Ph.D.  Rochester 

WALTER  N.  LOWRY  Troy,  Penna. 

PRINCIPAL  J.  MURRAY  FOSTER  Dansville 

A.  P.  LaROSA  Elmira 

CHARLES  P.   GRIFFITH,  JR.  Rochester 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  F.  BARKER,  M.E. 

Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester 
CAPTAIN  A.  M.  VAN  DUZER  Horseheads 

PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  H.  NORTON,  Pd.D.  Elmira 

RAYMOND  ROBINS,  LL.B.  Chicago,  Illinois 

MADAME  GUERIN  Paris,  France 

ARTHUR  W.  BOOTH,  M.D.  Elmira 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
PRESIDENT  CALVIN  H.  FRENCH,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Rollins  College 

SUPERINTENDENT  D.  J.  KELLY  Binghamton 

THE  REV.  JAMES  G.  RODGER,  Ph.D.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MRS.  LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE  Boston,  Mass. 

DEAN  M.   ANSTICE  HARRIS,   Ph.D.,   LittD.  Elmira 

MRS.  HELEN  CONWELL  Pueblo,  Mexico 

PRESIDENT  BOOTHE  C.  DAVIS,  LL.D.  Alfred  University 

MISS  SALLY  SIMPSON  . .  New  York  City 

SUPERINTENDENT  ASHER  J.  JACOBY,   B.A.  Elmira 

PRESIDENT  KERR  DUNCAN  MAC   MILLAN,   B.D.,   S.T.D. 

Wells  Colleg* 
THE  REV.  ARTHUR  HERR  Watkin* 

THE  REV.  WALTER  ROCKWOOD  FERRIS,  D.D.  Syracuse 

THE  REV.  NEHEMIAH  BOYNTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Brooklyn 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  F.  McDOWELL,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Washington,  D.  C. 
HAMILTON  HOLT,  LL.D.  New  York  City 

MISS  NELLE  SWARTZ  New  York  City 

PROFESSOR  M.  S.  BROUGHTON  Elmira 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 


Klmira  is  the  oldest  full  grade  college  for  women  in 
America,  having  been  the  first  to  confer  degrees  for  courses 
equivalent  to  those  offered  in  colleges  for  men.  It  was 
granted  its  first  charter  in  1853,  and  received  the  charter 
under  which  it  now  operates  in  1855.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, it  was  distinctively  a  college  with  academic  courses  worthy 
of  that  title.  While  Klmira  College  at  first  maintained  as  an 
adjunct  a  preparatory  department,  this  was  discontinued  many 
years  ago,  and  the  present  standard  of  the  College  is  as  high 
as  that  of  the  other  foremost  American  colleges. 

To  Simeon  Benjamin,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  the  College 
owes  its  physical  beginning.  His  several  gifts  not  only  made 
the  establishment  of  the  College  possible,  but  helped  to  tide  it 
over  the  days  of  experiment  and  struggle.  He  is  known  as 
Elmira's  Almus  Pater,  and  a  bust  has  been  placed  in  the 
Chapel  to  his  memory. 

Two  other  names  hold  an  outstanding  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  College.  That  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev.  Augustus 
W.  Cowles,  D.D. ,  1,1,. D. ,  will  always  take  precedence  at  Klmira. 
His  learning  and  personality  have  left  an  indelible  seal  upon 
the  life  of  the  institution,  and  must  be  regarded  a  priceless 
heritage.  Dr.  Cowles  served  as  president  thirty-five  years, 
and  upon  resigning  that  office  remained  with  the  College  for  a 
considerable  period  as  a  professor. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron 
MacKenzie,  D.D.,  1,1,. D.,  to  whose  wise  and  efficient  admin- 
istration the  College  owes  much  of  its  strength  and  prosperity. 
Under  his  far-sighted  direction,  the  institution  was  placed 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  the  curricula  and  faculty 
advanced  to  a  high  point.  A  portrait  of  President  MacKenzie 
has  recently  been  unveiled  in  the  Chapel. 
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The  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  on  November  i,  19 15,  since  which  time  several 
new  buildings  have  been  added,  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased, and  the  Faculty  enlarged. 

The  City  of  Elmira,  where  the  College  has  its  location,  is 
an  attractive  town  of  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
upon  the  Chemung  river  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  of 
more  than  usual  beauty.  The  campus,  consisting  of  eighteen 
acres  and  adorned  with  stately  trees  and  park-like  walks  and 
terraces,  lies  upon  a  hill-slope  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  and, 
while  in  easy  reach  of  the  town,  is  sufficiently  removed  to 
ensure  quiet  and  protection.  Four  railways  run  into  the  city: 
the  Lackawanna,  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Central  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

BUILDINGS 

COWLES    HALL 

Cowles  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the 
College,  and  erected  in  1855,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best 
architecture  of  that  period.  Extensive  repairs  have  put  this 
hall  into  the  most  modern  condition.  A  new  automatic 
elevator  has  been  installed,  the  steam  heating  improved,  and 
the  electric  lighting  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
Safety.  Fire  escapes  have  been  provided  and  every  sanitary 
precaution  respected.  At  its  center  is  a  great  octagonal 
rotunda  which  on  the  first  floor  encloses  the  Chapel  and  on 
the  other  floors  provides  large  galleries.  From  this  radiate 
the  several  wings  of  the  building.  In  the  west  wing  are  the 
parlors,  the  administrative  offices,  and  the  Faculty  room.  In 
the  east  wing,  the  Infirmary,  the  College  Nurse's  room,  the 
Domestic  Superintendent's  rooms,  and  the  Bursar's  office. 
The  north  wing  encloses  the  social  room,  several  recitation 
rooms  and  the  Library. 

THE   FASSETT  COMMONS 

A  beautiful  dining  hall  presented  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  J. 
Sloat  Fassett.     It  is  connected  with  Cowles  Hall  by  an  en- 
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closed  cloister,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  an  entrance  facing 
the  other  dormitories.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  a  large 
and  modern  kitchen  with  a  refrigerating  plant,  ovens,  steam 
tables,  elevator,  and  other  appointments  representing  the  best 
development  of  culinary  science.  The  second  story  is  given 
up  entirely  to  the  dining  room,  with  a  small  private  dining 
room  opening  into  it,  which  is  granted  to  groups  or  commit- 
tees for  special  dinners  or  luncheons.  The  main  dining  hall 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  students,  and  is  attrac- 
tively furnished.  The  meals  are  served  at  tables  accommo- 
dating eight  or  ten  persons. 

ALUMNJE   HALL 

A  fireproof  dormitory  erected  by  the  generous  contributions 
of  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  College.  This 
building  has  been  enriched  with  various  memorials.  A  large 
drawing  room  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  building  on  the 
main  floor  and  is  fitted  up  with  a  stone  fireplace,  a  piano,  and 
other  social  appointments.  This  hall  has  several  suites,  con- 
sisting of  a  study  room  and  two  bedrooms  opening  into  the 
study.  Bach  floor  is  supplied  with  tub  and  shower  baths  and 
with  two  large  lavatories. 

Mackenzie  cottage 

A  small  dormitory  located  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
College  avenues,  having  every  modern  appointment,  and 
accommodating  twenty-five  girls. 

gillett  hall 

This  building  was  presented  to  the  College  in  1892  by 
Solomon  L,.  Gillett,  of  Elmira,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 
buildings  in  the  country  for  musical  instruction.  It  contains 
twenty-two  rooms  isolated  from  one  another  by  padded  floors 
and  walls  and  by  double  doors.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  well  ventilated.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  twenty  pianos  and  all  conveniences  for  study  and  for  com- 
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fort.  The  Faculty  of  the  department  of  music  is  composed  of 
professors  whose  reputation  guarantees  to  students  a  thorough 
musical  education.  George  Morgan  McKnight,  B.  M.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  school.  With  him  are  associated  Clara  Shaw 
Herrick,  voice;  Ethel  Holt,  harmony  and  history  of  music; 
Isabel  Rosenbloom,  piano;  M.  Louise  MacMahon,  solfeggio; 
Gladys  Mason,  violin-ensemble;  Ruth  E.  Christian,  violin- 
ensemble;  Bedrich  Vaska,  violoncello. 

Gillett  Hall  also  contains  a  notable  museum,  which  is  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  specimens  of  birds,  minerals,  rocks,  and 
fossils,  collected  through  a  long  period  of  research  by  Pro- 
fessor Darius  R.  Ford,  D.D.,  who  for  forty-two  years  was  the 
honored  head  of  the  department  of  Natural  Science.  The 
museum  is  rich  in  zoological,  botanical,  geological,  minero- 
logical,  and  archaeological  specimens.  A  valuable  herbarium, 
which  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Miss  Mary  Marsh,  late 
o    Binghamton,  Y.,   has  recently  been  presented  to  the 

museum  by  her     dphew,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Janes. 

CARNEGIE    HALL 

'.'This  science  hall -was  erected  in  1911,  the  gift  of  the  phil- 
anthropist whose  name  it  bears.  The  building  provides  class- 
rooms for  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  and  Household  Economics.  Here  also  are  the 
laboratories,  which  are  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  up  to 
date. 

THE    OBSERVATORY 

A  venerable  building  situated  on  the  college  grounds  south- 
west of  the  main  college  hall.  It  contains  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope of  eight  and  a  half  inch  aperture,  a  transit  instrument, 
an  electric  chronograph,  an  astronomical  clock,  sextant, 
chronometers,  and  various  minor  instruments.  The  equip- 
ment is  available  for  illustrating  the  courses  in  astronomy, 

THE    GYMNASIUM 

This  building  stands  opposite  the  main  campus,  on  an  addi- 
tional plot  recently  acquired  by  the  College,  and  adjoins  the 
new  tennis  court.     A  swimming  tank  is  soon  to  be  installed. 
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Much  is  made  of  athletic  sports,  such  as  basket  ball,  hockey, 
tennis,  and  hurdling.  The  games  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  professor  of  this  department,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   HOUSE 

Faces  the  main  building  on  College  Avenue,  and  is  an 
altogether  worthy  residence  for  the  head  of  the  College. 

THE    LIBRARY 

The  college  library  consists  of  a  collection  of  over  thirteen 
thousand  volumes.  Its  growth  is  maintained  by  annual 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Trustees,  and  by 
the  interest  on  a  fund  of  $10,000,  half  of  which  is  a  bequest 
bf  the  late  Francis  Hall  of  Elmira,  and  half  a  gift  of  the 
Blmira  College  Club  of  New  York  City,  made  in  honor  of  the 
late  President  Cowles.  The  students  have  access  to  the 
shelves.  About  fifty  periodicals  are  provided  for  the  college 
reading  room. 

THE  MEMORIAL  GATEWAY 

Presented  by  the  class  of  19 16,  forms  the  main  entrance  to 
the  campus.  It  is  built  of  tapestry  brick,  with  white  stone 
trimmings,  and  with  its  shrubbery  setting  is  a  marked  adorn- 
ment to  the  college  grounds. 

THE   DOTY   GATEWAY 

Placed  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  McCorkindale 
Doty,  of  the  class  of  1877,  by  her  sons,  is  a  worthy  entrance 
to  the  grounds  of  Alumnae  Hall. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Elmira  College,  in  its  atmosphere,  aims,  and  teaching,  is 
consistently  and  dominantly  Christian.  While  it  imposes  no 
test  upon  professor  or  student,  but  accords  religious  freedom 
to  all,  its  avowed  purpose  is  to  develop  in  those  coming  under 
its*instruction  an  intelligent  but  unequivocal  faith,  to  throw 
around  them  the  most  wholesome  spiritual  influences,  and  to 
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send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  earnest  and  consecrated 
womanhood.  To  this  end  it  requires  of  all  its  students  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Bible  under  teachers  who  are  specially 
prepared  for  that  responsible  task  and  have  a  truly  reverent 
spirit.  The  President  of  the  College  gives  an  annual  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  History,  Archaeology,  and  Literature  of 
the  Bible.  Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology  are  ably  taught  by 
other  professors. 

A  chapel  service  is  held  daily,  at  which  attendance  is  re- 
quired. Prominent  religious  leaders  are  brought  to  the 
College  from  time  to  time  for  special  addresses.  A  vesper 
service  is  held  Sunday  afternoons. 

A  voluntary  prayer  meeting  is  held  each  morning  and  two 
weekly  devotional  services,  one  at  noonday  and  the  other  in 
the  evening,  are  conducted  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  exceptionally  hospitable  to  the 
students,  who  are  expected  to  attend  with  regularity  the 
services  of  their  choice. 

A  strong  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  main- 
tained and  under  its  auspices  several  Bible  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  competent  leaders,  ordinarily  by  the  ministers  of 
the  evangelical  churches  of  the  city.  The  College  encourages 
the  student  body  to  send  representatives  to  all  collegiate  con- 
ferences of  a  missionary  or  other  religious  character. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  its  present 
membership  representing  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STUDENT 

The  Students'  Association  has  in  charge  the  order  of  the 
students  in  the  household.  All  college  students  are  members 
of  the  association. 

There  are  a  number  of  literary  societies,  namely:  Epsilon 
Gamma,  Zeta  Rho,  Delta  Phi,  and  Delta  Psi.  These  meet  on 
alternate  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  Literary,  musical, 
and  dramatic  entertainments  are  frequently  given.     At  stated 
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times  the  societies  entertain  each  other,  their  friends,  and  the 
members  of  the  college  household. 

The  Fraternity  of  Thespis  is  an  association  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  dramatic  literature.  No  student  is  ad- 
mitted to  active  membership  of  this  society  unless  her  class 
standing  is  high. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  popular  with  the  students  and 
all  are  eligible  for  membership  in  it.  There  are  good  tennis 
courts,  and  hockey  and  basket  ball  fields. 

An  excellent  college  orchestra  is  maintained,  and  plays  at 
all  the  important  college  functions. 

The  French  Circle  meets  twice  a  month  and  is  open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  at  college.  Its  aim  is 
to  further  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  French  language, 
literature,  and  music. 

The  students  have  in  charge  the  college  magazine,  The 
Sibyl,  which  is  published  by  the  senior  class  quarterly.  The 
Sibyl  Board  also  publishes  the  Elmira  College  Weekly,  a  small 
sheet  devoted  to  college  news.  Appointments  to  the  Sibyl 
Board  are  under  a  competitive  system,  and  are  to  be  won  by 
meritorious  literary  work. 

The  Student  Christian  Association  holds  regular  meetings 
to  promote  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 

The  College  Settlement  Association  has  an  Elmira  College 
Chapter. 

TEACHERS'  REGISTRY 

A  registry  of  names  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  is  kept 
by  the  college.  The  success  of  Elmira  College  graduates  in 
securing  and  satisfactorily  filling  well-paid  high-school  posi- 
tions has  been  noteworthy,  and  each  year  applications  multi- 
ply for  graduates  who  can  fill  positions  as  teachers.  Professor 
John  R.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D.,  has  charge  of  this  department,  and 
all  communications  regarding  positions  should  be  addressed 
to  him. 
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EXPENSES 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  nearly- 
equal  lengths,  from  September  to  February,  and  from  Febru- 
ary to  June. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Charges  per  year,  t  home,  board,  and  tuition ?450  00 

Charges  per  year,  including  music 550  00 

Single  room  (extra) 50  00 

College  tuition  (day  students) 175  00 

Vocal  or  instrumental  music 

Two  one-half  hour  lessons  or  one  hour  lesson  a  week..  100  00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 50  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  of  daily  practice 10  00 

Use  of  Organ 10  00 

Extra  charge  to  voice  and  organ  students  for  harmony 

or  history  of  music 20  00 

Private  lessons  in  Expression 50  00 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting 50  00 

Registration  fee  for  freshmen  when  room  is  asisigned 5  00 

Study-room  fee  for  day  students 5  00 

Use  of  room  in  music  hall  for  Violin 5  00 

JFee,  for  laboratory  work,  (see  courses) 

Fee  for  use  of  studio 5  00 

Extra  charge  for  each  meal  sent  to  room 25 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows: 

Students   resident   in   the   college   will   pay  on  entering  in 

September  250  00 

Students  not  resident  in  the  college  will  pay  on  entering 

in   September   100  00 

The  remainder  in  each  case  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester. 

5%  will  be  added  to  all  bills  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  registration. 

All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Eluiira  College. 

A  member  of  the  upper  classes  wishing  to  reserve  a  room  in 
the  spring  for  the  next  ensuing  college  year  may  do 
so  upon  deposit  of  $10.00,  which,  if  the  room  is  occu- 
pied by  her  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  credited 
upon  her  account. 

tAssignment  of  rooms  will  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
the  date  of  application. 

Each  student  supplies  her  table  napkins,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  blankets,  and 
bed  cover.  >    i  S 

JTwo  and  a  half  hours  of  laboratory  work  counts  as  a  period.  The  fee 
covers  chemicals  and  materials,  but  does  not  cover  breakage,  for  which  extra 
charge  will  be  made. 
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GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Tuition,  for  graduate  or  for  special  courses  pursued  at  the 

college,  per  semester  hour 6  00 

Fees  for  graduate  students  pursuing  studies  in  absentia: 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  work 20  00 

(b)  iWhen  the  final  examination  is  taken 20  00 

FEES  ON  GRADUATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Science 5  00 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 10  00 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 
Students  entering  within  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  charged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No  deduction  is  made 
for  absence  during  the  year,  except  in  case  of  protracted  ill- 
ness, when  deduction  of  half  the  board  will  be  allowed,  but 
no  deduction  for  tuition,  or  for  withdrawal  during  the  last 
four  weeks  of  a  semester.  Scholarship  aid  will  be  forfeited 
by  students  who  fail  to  maintain  an  average  standing  of  C. 

THE    SIMEON    BENJAMIN    BEQUEST 

The  income  of  the  Simeon  Benjamin  gift  of  $25,000  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  students.  Applicants  for  this  aid 
must  become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish  evid- 
ences of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  more  than  an 
average  rank  in  scholarship.  Requests  for  further  information 
should  be  made  to  the  President. 

THE   RUFUS   S.    FROST   FUND 

This  fund  was  left  to  the  College  on  these  terms:  "To 
the  Trustees  of  Klmira  College  of  the  City  of  Klmira,  Che- 
mung County,  New  York:  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
$1000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  principal  to  remain  forever 
intact  and  the  interest  and  income  thereof  to  be  donated 
annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Faculty  of  said  college,  having  regard  to 
deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessities,  to  aid  in  purchasing 
books,  and  in  defraying  expenses  of  the  senior  year  and  of 
graduation." 
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THE    MRS.    C.    E.    FROST    AND    CLASS    OP    1907    FUND 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Frost  and  the  class  of  1907  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  a  fund  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  the 
principal  to  remain  intact  forever  and  the  interest  thereof  to 
be  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating  class 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty,  having  regard  to 
deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessity,  to  aid  in  defraying 
expenses  of  the  senior  year. 

THE    KINYON    SCHOLARSHIP    FUND 

This  fund  was  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Harrison  A. 
Kinyon,  a  resident  of  Elmira,  "the  net  income  to  be  used  in 
aiding  worthy  girls,  residents  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  and 
graduated  from  the  Elmira  Free  Academy."  The  entire 
legacy  has  not  accrued  to  the  College,  but  a  sufficient  amount 
has  been  received  to  make  possible  the  granting  of  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships. 

THE    HENRIETTA    POMEROY    DAVISON    SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  foundation  of  $10,000  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, of  New  York  City,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  a  former 
student  of  the  College.  The  interest  on  this  foundation  is 
awarded  annually  to  worthy  students  to  assist  in  meeting 
their  tuition. 

THE    DWIGHT    ATWATER    SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $5000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  L,.  Curtis, 
of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  his  foster  father. 
The  income  of  this  foundation  is  awarded  annually  to  some 
student  of  whom  Mr.  Curtis  shall  approve,  as  assistance  in 
meeting  tuition. 

THE    CLAY    W.    HOLMES    SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $3000  presented  by  Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
of  Elmira,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  donor. 
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THE  MARTHA  GRIMES  BRUCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mrs.  Martha  Grimes  Bruce,  the  income 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  young  woman,  whom 
the  college  may  nominate,  to  assist  in  meeting  tuition. 

THE  FREDERICK  VAN  DYNE  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mrs.  Donna  Swan  VanDyne,  of  Troy, 
Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  her  husband,  Frederick  VanDyne. 

THE    JULIETTE    HOLLENBACK    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  John  Welles  Hollenback,  of  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  his  daughter. 

THE  JOHN  A.  ROBINSON  CLASS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2500  presented  by  the  John  A.  Robinson 
Class,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Klmira. 

THE   WATKINS    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Magee,  of  Watkins,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Watkins  High 
School. 

THE    JOHN    BRAND    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  John  Brand,  of  Elmira. 

THE    WESTPIELD    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Joseph  F.  Eberle,  of  Westfield,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
field  High  School. 

.   THE  WEST  END  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2000  presented  by  the  West  End  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  New  York  City,  the  income  to  be  awarded 
at  the  recommendation  of  that  church. 

THE  ANDREW  ROBERTSON  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Robertson  Clemens,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  her  father. 

THE   HORNELL   SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2000  presented  by  the  Klmira  College 
Club  of  Hornell,  the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of 
the  Hornell  High  School. 
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THE  MRS.   S.   J.   LIFE    SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2000  presented  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  of  Rye 
Seminary,  Rye,  New  York. 

THE  WAVERLY   SCHOLARSHIP 

$1500  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Waverly,  the  income  to 
be  awarded  a  graduate  of  the  Waverly  High  School. 

THE    MARY    BLOCK    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mr.  Paul  Block,  of  New  York  City,  in 
honor  of  his  mother. 

THE    1917    PRIZE 

$500,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
the  senior  who  during  her  college  course  has  shown  the  most 
creative  ability  in  English. 

THE    MARTHA    GRIMES    BRUCE    PRIZE 

$500  presented  by  Mrs.  Martha  Grimes  Bruce,  of  Elmira, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  Class  who  has  shown  the  greatest  pro- 
gress in  Home  Economics  during  the  first  semester. 

THE    ANNIE    ELIZABETH    WANNING    PRIZE 

$200  presented  by  Mr.  Roger  W.  Allen,  of  New  York  City, 
in  memory  of  his  grandmother,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  attains  a  good 
average  in  her  studies  and  shows  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
needlework. 

THE    SARAH    LOUISE    TRACY    PRIZE 

$200  presented  by  Miss  Katharine  McGuire,  of  Elmira,  in 
honor  of  Sarah  Louise  Tracy,  B.  A.,  of  the  class  of  '75,  the 
interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in 
English  written  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

THE   BIRDENA   BENEDICT   COLLINS    PRIZE 

$500  presented  by  Mr.  William  M.  Collins,  of  New  York 
City,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  a  former  student.  The  exact 
terms  of  this  prize  have  not  yet  been  fixed. 
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ADMISSION 

GENERAL    CONDITIONS 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  College  at 
9  A.  m.,  June  13;  and  at  9  A.  m.,  September  25,  1918. 

Applications  for  examinations  should  be  made  to  the 
Registrar. 

Candidates  are  urged  to  present  themselves  promptly,  and 
are  advised  to  prefer  the  June  examination,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  time  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
College,  arrangements  will  be  made,  when  desired,  for 
examinations  at  or  near  their  homes.  In  such  instances,  the 
Registrar  should  be  notified  not  later  than  the  first  week  of 
May.  The  necessary  arrangements  will  then  be  made,  and 
the  applicant  will  be  at  once  informed. 

Students  intending  to  enter  by  examinations  -under  the 
College  Entrance  Board  will  notice  the  following  announce- 
ments recently  made  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  for  the  examinations,  June  17-22,  191 8: 

In  June,  1918,  the  "Application  for  Examination"  and  the 
"Recommendation  of  the  Teacher"  will  be  made  on  separate 
forms  and  the  "Application  for  Examination"  will  he  required 
a  week  earlier  than  in  previous  years. 

Applications  for  Examination  must  he  addressed  to  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  They  must  he  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  request. 

If  the  Application  is  received  sufficiently  early  the  examin- 
ation fee  will  be  $5.00  for  candidates  examined  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  $15.00  for  candidates  examined  out- 
side of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  should  be 
remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New 
York,  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  must  reach  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations^,  that  is,  on  or  before  May  6,  1918. 
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Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined at  points  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  four  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  May  20,  1918. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  27,  1918. 

When  the  candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  blank 
form  of  application  for  examination  the  usual  examination  fee 
will  be  accepted  if  the  fee  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified 
date  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  candidate,  the  examination  centre  at  which  she 
wishes  to  present  herself,  and  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  in 
which  she  may  have  occasion  to  take  the  Board's  examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be 
accepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of 
the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  upon  payment  of  $5.00 
in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  the  examinations  are  to  be 
held  by  the  Board  in  June,  1918,  will  be  published  about 
March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular 
points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 

Students  are  admitted  to  Klmira  College  without  examina- 
tion in  the  following  cases: 

A  When  they  bring  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  which  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college.  The  new  College  Entrance 
Diploma  issued  by  the  State  Education  Department  will 
be  accepted,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  set 
forth  pp.  28,  29. 

Diplomas  and  academic  certificates  issued  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted  in 
place  of  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  that  may  be  accepted 
for  entrance,  as:  English  3  units,  German  3  units,  French  3 
units,  Latin  4  units,  Greek  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units, 
History  2  units,  Natural  Sciences  2  units. 

Diplomas,  certificates,  and  statements  should  be  sent  by 
mail  to  the  Registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 
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B  When  they  bring  certificates  from  approved  schools.  The 
work  gone  over  must  be  specified,  and  both  the  text  books 
used  and  the  date  of  the  examination  must  be  given. 

Certificates  of  work  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  or 
out  of  the  State,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations, 
unless  the  applicant  has  completed  a  full  course  in  the  school, 
and  has  been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year  in  the 
school,  and  the  college  authorities  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
standing  of  the  school. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional.  If  a 
student  fails  in  any  subject  in  the  college  that  depends  upon 
an  entrance  subject  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  accepted, 
the  credit  for  that  entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled.  Certifi- 
cates from  schools  whose  students  prove  to  be  imperfectly 
fitted  will  ultimately  not  be  considered. 

No  private  school  certificate  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance 
examination  in  English. 


C   When  they  seek  advanced  standing. 

Applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  coming  from  other 
colleges  and  universities  may  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to 
such  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem 
in  each  case  equitable,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's 
previous  course  of  study  and  to  the  evidence  of  proficiency 
exhibited.  Every  such  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree 
is  required,  at  the  time  of  making  her  application,  to  forward 
to  the  Registrar,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the  institution 
in  which  she  has  studied,  a  careful  statement,  duly  certified, 
of  the  studies  which  she  has  pursued,  and  of  the  degree  of 
proficiency  attained  therein,  including  her  record  at  the 
entrance  examinations  and  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 
This  statement  should  be  made  as  full  as  possible,  giving 
details  of  subjects  taken,  authors  read,  and  in  mathematics 
the  text  books  used.  To  avoid  delay  in  arranging  the  course, 
these  credentials  should  be  presented  at  an  early  day  in  order 
that  the  status  of  the  applicant  may  be  determined,  as  far  as 
feasible,  before  her  arrival.  Applications  for  credit  in  all 
subjects  for  which  credit  is  desired  must  be  made  at  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant  and  must  not  be  post- 
poned to  any  later  date  in  her  course. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  moral 
character.  Students  entering  from  another  college  or  uni- 
versity must  furnish  from  such  institution  ( i )  a  certificate  of 
honorable  dismissal;  (2)  credentials  of  scholarship;  (3)  col- 
lege entrance  credentials. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  units,  one 
unit  of  credit  being  given  to  a  subject  of  study  pursued 
through  a  school  year  with  not  less  than  four  recitation 
periods  each  week.  Subjects  aggregating  fifteen  units  are 
required  for  entrance,  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elective  as 
shown  in  the  tables  given  below. 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  enter  conditioned  in  one  unit; 
but  such  condition  must  be  removed  before  entering  upon  the 
work  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

PRESCRIBED  ENTRANCE   SUBJECTS 
GROUP  I 

A  B 

For  Candidates  for  the  For  Candidates  for  the 

Degree  of  B.A.  Degree  of  B.S. 

English    3  English    3 

Elementary    and    Intermedi-  Elementary    and    Intermedi- 
ate Algebra  1%  ate  Algebra  \V% 

Plane  Geometry  1  Plane  Geometry  1 

History    1 

HliStory    X  (Ancient,    or    English,    or 

(Ancient,    or    English,    or  American) 

American)  Elementary  Latin,  or  French, 

Elementary  French,  or  Ger-  or  German  2 

man,  or  Greek,  or  Spanish  2  Second     Foreign    Language 

Elementary    and    Advanced  (Elementary)    2 

Latin    4  Physics  or  Chemistry 1 

12y2  11% 

Elective    (Group  II) 2%      Elective   (Group  II) 3% 

15  15 


c 

For  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 
B.B.  in  Law  and  Finance,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Household  Economics. 

(Prescribed:  11  units) 

English   3 

Elementary  Algebra 1 

Plane  Geometry 1 

Biology,   Physios,  or   Chem- 
istry   1 

History 1 

7 
One  of  the  following: 
(a) 
1st  Foreign  Language. .  2 
2nd  Foreign  Language.  2 

4 


or 

(&) 

Foreign   Language    ....  3 
and 
One  year  of  either 
History  or  Science 1 

4 

4 

11 
Elective  (Group  II  or  Group 
III)    4 

15 


ELECTIVE  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS 


v^ilBM  :r„~-:„M,^l 


GROUP,  II 


UNITS 

Second  year  Greek 1 

Third  year  Greek 1 

Second  year  Latin 1 

Third  year  Latin 1 

Fourth  year  Latin 1 

Second  year  German 1 

Third  year  German 1 

Fourth  year  German 1 

Second  year  French 1 

Third  year  French 1 

Fourth  year  French 1 

Second  year  Spanish 1 

Third  year  Spanish 1 

Economics    1 

Ancient  History  y2  or  1 


UNITS 

English  History   ^  or    1 

Amer.  Hist.   Civics.....%  or    1 

Modern  History   %  or    1 

Intermediate  Algebra Y2 

Advanced  Algebra % 

Solid  Geometry   % 

Plane  Trigonometry  yz 

Physics    1 

Chemistry    1 

Physiology  % 

Physiography   %  or    1 

Biology    1 

Botany .%  or    1 

Zoology   Y2  or    1 

General  Science 1 


GROUP  III 

Drawing    %  or    1  Music    1 

Bookkeeping    %  Household  Arts   1  or  2 

Stenography  %  Commercial  Arithmetic  1 

Typewriting % 
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METHODS   OF   SATISFYING   ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  by  certificate,  or  by  examination. 

ENTRANCE    BY    CERTIFICATE 

The  following  certificates  will  be  recognized  by  the  College: 

(a)  A  candidate  holding  a  certificate  issued  as  a  result  of 
the  examinations  held  in  June  by  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  will  be 
admitted  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  such  examinations 
were  held  by  this  College.  For  further  particulars  address 
the  Secretary  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post- 
Office  Sub-station,  No.  84,  New  York  City. 

(b)  A  candidate  holding  the  College  Entrance  or  other 
diploma  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  will  be  admitted  without  further  examination, 
provided  such  credential  represents  the  following  Regents 
counts  in  the  subjects  required  for  entrance: — 

English    13  Elementary  German  (2  years)  10 

History    5  Advanced  German  (3d  year) .  5 

Elementary  Latin   10      Elementary  Algebra 5 

(1st     year     Latin  —  Latin           Intermediate  Algebra   2 

Grammar)                                        Advanced  Algebra 3 

(Latin  Composition,  Caesar)             Plane  Geometry  5 

Advanced  Latin   10      Solid   Geometry    2 

(Cicero,     Virgil,     Composi-           Plane  Trigonometry   2 

tion,  Sight  Translation)              Chemistry    5 

Elementary  Greek 10      Physics    5 

(1st     year    Greek  —  Greek           Biology    6 

Grammar)              .                         Physiography   5 

(Greek     Composition,     An-           Advanced   Botany   5 

abasis)                                             Advanced  Zoology 5 

Advanced   Greek    5      Drawing    6 

(Iliad,    Composition,    Sight  Elementary  Spanish  (2  years)  10 

Translation)  Advanced  Spanish  (3d  year) .  5 

Elementary  French  (2  years)  10      Commercial  Subjects 5  to  20 

Advanced  French  (3d  year) .     5 
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Where  college  entrance  diplomas  for  the  A.B.  degree  have 
been  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  upon  a  language  requirement  of  three  years  of 
Latin  and  three  years  of  a  second  language,  the  College  will 
accept  this  in  lieu  of  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  a 
second  language  required  for  the  A.B.  entrance. 

Regents  credits  covering  the  entrance  requirements  where 
no  college  entrance  or  other  diploma  is  issued  will  be 
accepted,  provided  they  represent  a  scholarship  average  of  70. 

Application  for  credit  on  account  of  Regents  credentials 
must  be  made  at  the  time  the  candidate  applies  for  admission. 
All  diplomas,  certificates  and  pass-cards  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

A  graduate  of  a  public  or  a  private  school  which  has  been 
placed  by  the  Faculty  upon  its  approved  list,  will  be  admitted 
without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  a  recommenda- 
tion signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  certifying  that 
the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  work  re- 
quired for  admission.  In  all  such  cases  a  scholarship  record 
of  75  will  be  required  in  all  subjects. 

ENTRANCE   BY   EXAMINATION 

An  applicant  for  admission  who  in  any  subjects  is  not 
entitled  to  enter  by  certificate  must  take  the  entrance  exam- 
nations  in  such  subjects.  These  examinations  are  held  in 
September,  at  the  College  only,  on  Wednesday  of  the  opening 
week  of  the  first  Semester.  (See  calendar  for  dates. )  Creden- 
tials should  be  presented  at  the  Registrar's  office  a  week 
before  the  examination  begins.  Any  applicant  presenting 
herself  too  late  for  the  scheduled  examination  will  be  required 
to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars. 

SCOPE    OF   ENTRANCE    SUBJECTS 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the  amount  of 
preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects  named: 
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ENGLISH  (3  units) 
The  candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  pursued  four  years'  study 
of  Academic  English  embracing  work  in  Literature,  Composition, 
Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 

Grammar.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  explain  the  common 
grammatical  relations  of  the  sentence  as  they  are  found  in  the 
prose  and  verse  of  standard  literature.  Analysis  and  parsing, 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  literature,  should  be 
employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  difficult  constructions 
or  involved  sentences. 

Oral  Expression.  Much  time  should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  clearness  in  oral  expression.  The  candidate  should  be  trained 
to  overcome  common  errors  in  speech,  and  to  express  herself 
clearly  and  forcefully  in  sustaining  discourse.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  distinctness  of  utterance,  pronunciation,  inflection  and 
phrasing. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  To  secure  variety  of  composition  the 
candidate  may  be  called  upon  to  write  stories,  anecdotes,  abstracts, 
character^sketches,  descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  news  items, 
editorial  and  imaginative  items  suggested  by  the  literature.  At 
least  four  long  compositions  should  be  required  each  year,  showing 
individual  research  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Familiarity  with 
the  elements  and  terminology  of  rhetoric  should  be  developed  grad- 
ually from  material  found  in  literature  and  put  into  use  in  the 
compositions  of  the  students.  The  candidate  should  have  acquaint- 
ance with  the  main  characteristics  of  the  more  important  literary 
types,  such  as  epic,  lyric,  essay,  novel  and  drama,  and  attention 
should  be  paid  to  versification  and  figures  of  speech. 

Literature.  The  books  prescribed  are  selected  from  those  speci- 
fied in  the  uniform  requirements  recommended  by  a  conference 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  four  associations  of  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools  in  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  North 
Central  States  and  the  South.  Books  read  and  studied  should  illus- 
trate some  principle  of  selection,  because  of  their  direct  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  student,  or  because  of  their  relation  to  some 
literary  type  or  period,  or  because  of  their  value  in  connection 
with  some  special  phase  of  work  in  composition. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  to  have  read 
intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed.  Ten  units  are  to  be  selected, 
two  from  each  group. 


Group  I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief 
narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 
The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books 
XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.  Vergil's  ^neid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad, 
and  ^Eneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized 
literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be 
substituted. 

Group  II.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Merchant  of  Venice.  As 
You  Like  It.  Twelfth  Night.  The  Tempest.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
King  John.  Richard  II.  Richard  III.  Henry  V.  Coriolanus.  Julius 
Caesar.    Macbeth.    Hamlet. 

Group  III.  Malory:  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to 
Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag) .  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Frances  Burney:  Evelina.  Scott's 
Novels:  any  one.  Jane  Austen's  Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edge- 
worth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee.  Dickens's  Novels:  any 
one.  Thackeray's  Novels:  any  one.  George  Eliot's  Novels:  any 
one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford.  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Here- 
ward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  Steven- 
son's Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrae. 
Cooper's  Novels:  any  one.  Poe:  Selected  Tales.  Hawthorne:  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard 
writers. 

Group  IV.  Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200 
pages).  Boswell:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200 
pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography.  Irving:  Selections  from  the 
Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith.  Southey: 
Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb:  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about 
100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages).  Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the 
English  Humorists.  Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the  following  essays: 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic 
the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay.     Trevelyan:   Selections  from  the  Lift 
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of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages).  Dana:  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 
Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public 
Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley;  together  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail. 
Thoreau:  Walden.  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages). 
Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson:  An 
Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography 
and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education  and  A  Piece 
of  Chalk;  A  collection  of  essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  letters  by 
various   standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series,) 
Books  II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray, 
Cowper,  and  Burns;  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book 
IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if 
not  chosen  for  study  under  b) ;  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller  and  The 
Deserted  Village;  Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of 
English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin  Hood 
ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beicham, 
Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later 
ballads;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla 
Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion;  Macaulay, 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada, 
Ivry;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea, 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England, 
The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus — ,"  Instans  Tyrannus; 
Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman;  selections 
from  American  poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier. 

(d)  Study  and  Practice: — The  Candidate  is  expected  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  works  named  below,  including  subject 
matter,  form,  and  structure. 

Group  I.     Drama.     Shakespere,  Julius   Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.     Poetry.     Milton,  L' Allegro,   11  Penseroso,   and   either 
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Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy 
Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave'si  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Maeaulay's  two  speeches  On  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at 
Cooper  Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection 
from  Burns'  Poems;  Maicaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay 
on  Manners. 

MATHEMATICS   (2  units) 

Algebra.  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions, 
simple  equations  with  applications  to  problems,  involution  and 
evolution,  radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals,  imaginariesi, 
theory  of  exponents,  quadratic  equations  (including  the  theory), 
ratio  and  proportion,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressionsi, 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Geometry.  Plane  Geometry  as  presented  by  any  of  the  best  text 
books. 

In  order  that  students  may  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the 
freshman  year,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  preparation 
in  Algebra  include  frequent  supplementary  exercises  taken  from 
various  text-books,  and  in  Geometry  constant  practice  with  original 
demonstrations.  During  the  year  before  entrance  to  college,  there 
should  be  a  review  of  both  subjects.   Metric  system  will  be  required. 

LATIN   (4  units) 

(a)  1.  The  Latin  reading  required,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
scription of  particular  authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in 
amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  the  orations  against 
Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias ;  Virgil,  JEneid,  I-VI. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by 
the  schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic 
War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (orations,  letters, 
and  Be  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War); 
Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  JEneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses, 
Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

Ob)  1.  Translation  at  sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in 
translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited 
to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above. 
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2,  Prescribed  Reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon 
the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  ^Sneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or 
VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on  subject  matter, 
literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which 
passages  from  the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will 
contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and 
candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily  with  both  these  parts  of  the 
paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar 
and  composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular 
inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax 
and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability 
to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words, 
constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in 
composition  will  be  such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  of  the  year, 
or  years,  covered  by  the  particular  examination. 

GREEK    (3    units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  the 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax  is  required.  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar is  recommended. 

(b)  Prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate 
into  Greek  simple  prose  based  on  passages  from  Xenophon. 

(c)  Reading.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  or  Hellenica,  three  books; 
Homer,  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  three  books.  The  candidate  must  be  able 
to  translate  at  sight  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  or  Homer. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Elementary  (2  units).  (1)  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy 
German  prose  and  to  translate  into  German  easy  English  para- 
phrases of  a  translated  German  text. 

(2)  Proficiency  in  grammar  covering  the  inflection  of  the  articles, 
nouns  of  ordinary  use,  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the 
more  common  strong  verbs;  rules  of  syntax  and  word  order; 
inflection  and  use  of  the  auxiliaries  of  mode;  prepositions  and 
cases  which  they  govern;  other  essentials  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  ordinary  German. 

(b)  Advanced  (for  those  presenting  3  units  in  German).  (1)  In 
addition  to  the  requirement  for  elementary  German,  the  following: 
ithe  principal  parts  of  the  less  common  strong  verbs,  the  different 
uses  of  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive  and  the  other  subjects  in- 
cluded in  advanced  German  grammar. 
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(2)  Ability  to  translate  easy  English  prose  into  German  and  to 
translate  into  English,  correspondingly  more  difficult  German  than 
that  of  the  elementary  requirement. 

Students  expecting  to  take  advanced  courses  in  German  while 
in  college  must  present  three  units  for  entrance. 

FRENCH 

(a)  Elementary  (2  units).  (1)  Ability  to  translate  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry  and  to  translate  into 
French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read. 

(2)  Proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  con- 
ditional and  subjunctive,  the  elementary  rules  in  syntax  and  their 
application  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

(3)  The  candidate  must  have  spent  two  years'  time  or  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  two  years  in  preparation  of  the  above,  and 
have  read  not  less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  classical  and  con- 
temporary prose  and  verse  from  at  least  four  standard  authors. 

(b)  Advanced  (1  unit).  (1)  Ability  to  render  at  sight  into  simple 
idiomatic  English  the  works  of  standard  French  authors. 

(2)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  Eng- 
lish prose  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Pro- 
ficiency in  grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions,  and 
should  embrace  knowledge  of  irregular  verb  forms,  the  uses  of 
modes,  tenses,  prepositions  and  conjunctions  as  well  as  acquaint- 
ance with  accidence  and  the  essentials  of  French  syntax. 

(3)  The  candidate  must  have  spent  three  year's  time  or  have 
completed  the  work  of  three  years  in  preparation  of  the  above  and 
must  have  read  in  the  three  years  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and  verse  from  at  least 
five  standard  authors. 

Students  expecting  to  specialize  in  French  are  required  to  present 
three  units. 

SPANISH   (2  units) 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  simpler  rules 
of  syntax  is  required.  The  student  must  have  had  abundant  exer- 
cise in  prose  composition,  in  dictation,  in  pronunciation,  and  must 
have  read  450  duodecimo  pages  of  Spanish  from  at  least  two  well- 
known  authors. 

As  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that 
candidates  for  admission  have  practice  in  conversation. 
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HISTORY 

One  unit  in  history  is  required,  and  not  more  than  two  will  be 
counted  for  entrance. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more 
ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.  814).    (1  unit). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  time.    (1  unit). 

(c)  English  history.    (1  unit). 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government.    (1  unit). 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

In  every  case  a  note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor  and  contain- 
ing a  record  of  the  steps  and  the  results  of  the  candidate's  labor- 
atory exercises,  must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  or  at  the 
time  of  the  examination.  Not  more  than  two  units  may  be  offered 
for  entrance.  It  is  supposed  that  a  year  of  five  periods  a  week, 
at  least  two  of  which  shall  be  given  to  individual  laboratory  work, 
will  be  devoted  to  preparation. 

(a)  Physics.  The  candidate's  preparation  should  include  in- 
dividual laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises; 
the  study  of  a  standard  text  book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
many  and  varied  numerical  problems,  to  the  end  that  a  pupil  may 
gain  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important 
facts  and  laws  in  elementary  physics.    (1  unit). 

(b)  Chemistry  1.  The  study  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
of  their  chief  compounds;  of  the  atmosphere;  of  important  chem- 
ical processes,  such  as  oxidation,  reduction,  neutralization,  and  the 
manufacture  of  familiar  substances  (glass,  soap,  steel,  illuminating 
gas,  etc.,  etc.);  the  study  of  valency  and  ionization;  the  determin- 
ation of  molecular  and  atomic  weights.  The  scope  of  instruction 
should  be  that  of  the  best  recent  text-books  of  elementary  chem- 
istry, including  individual  laboratory  work  throughout  the  study. 
(1  unit). 

Chemistry  2.  The  course  of  Applied  Chemistry  as  outlined  by 
the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  also  be  accepted  for 
entrance.    (1  unit). 

(c)  Botany.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology 
of  seed  plants  with  the  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues;  the 
structure  of  a  typical  plant  cell.  The  general  functions  of  the  plant, 
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such  as  respiration,  digestion,  should  have  been  carefully  observed 
and  demonstrated  by  means  of  individual  experiments.  The  natural 
history  of  plants,  the  classification  and  knowledge  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  each  group,  and  ability  to  identify  common  flowers  will  be 
required.    (y2  unit). 

(d)  Zoology.  The  general  natural  history  of  common  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates,  including  general  external  structure  in  relation 
to  adaptations,  life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  plants 
and  to  other  animals,  and  economic  relations.  Actual  examination 
of  common  animals  with  reference  to  the  above  points.  So  far  as 
itime  permits,  drawings  and  notes  should  be  made.    (y2  unit). 

(e)  Physiology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of 
secondary  schools  by  the  Regents  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  composition  of  living  things, 
foodsi,  digestion  and  absorption,  blood  and  circulation,  respiration, 
•skeleton,  muscles,  skin,  and  kidneys,  the  principal  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  and  their  functions.    (y2  unit). 

(f)  Physical  Geography.    (y2  unit). 

(g)  General  Biology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded 
of  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  important  fundamental 
functions  performed  by  all  living  organisms.  The  interdependence 
of  plant  and  animal  life  and  the  economic  importance  of  various 
living  forms  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Experiments  should 
be  performed  to  show  the  characteristics  of  elements  and  com- 
pounds found  in  living  things  and  the  nature  of  such  processes  as 
oxidation  and  osmosis,  also  various  plant  and  animal  forms  should 
be  studied  by  laboratory  methods.  So  far  as  possible,  experiments 
should  be  performed  by  the  individual  student.  A  laboratory  note 
book  should  be  presented  at  the  time  of  examination  or  when  credit 
is  desired  for  college  entrance.  The  note  book  should  contain 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  experiments  performed.    (1  unit). 

(h)  General  Science.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded 
of  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  comprises  a  study  of  the  simpler  elements  and  compounds, 
of  the  more  common  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  of  farm 
animals  and  crops,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal 
forms.  It  includes  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  all  sciences 
taught  in  secondary  schools,  especially  stressing  their  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  About  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  the 
course  is  biological  in  nature.  A  note  book  of  the  laboratory  and 
field  work  is  required.    (1  unit). 
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(i)  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Knowledge  is  required  of  special 
business  methods  of  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions, 
denominate  numbers,  percentage,  and  its  applications',  interest  and 
banking,  dividends  and  investments.  Moore  and  Miner's  Practical 
Business  Arithmetic  is  recommended.    (1  unit). 

(j)  Bookkeeping.  An  understanding  of  the  elementary  principle* 
of  bookkeeping  and  their  application,  involving  a  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  as  the  principle  of  debit  and  credit,  books  of  original 
entry  and  ledgers,  posting,  the  trial  balance,  the  balance  sheet,  and 
the  income  statement.     (1  unit). 

(k)  Stenography.  The  student  must  have  a  mastery  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  stenography,  and  be  able  to  write  accurately  in  shorthand 
not  less  than  fifty  words  a  minute.  In  transcribing,  the  rate  must 
be  not  less  than  thirty  words  a  minute.    (%  unit). 

(I)  Typewriting.  The  student  must  have  mastered  her  machine, 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  touch-typewriting,  and  be  able  to 
write  from  copy  at  the  rate  of  thirty  words  a  minute.    (%  unit). 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  LEADING 
TO  DEGREES 

Klmira  College  stands  for  the  belief  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  woman  shall  be  so  prepared  for  life  by  her  education 
that  after  college  there  shall  not  be  a  lapse  to  idleness  and  dis- 
content in  her  case  more  than  in  her  brothers'.  It  is  thought 
that  while  her  education  is  being  given  and  the  foundation  of 
culture  is  being  laid,  she  may  at  the  same  time  be  turned  defi- 
nitely toward  some  vocation.  It  is  also  thought  that  her 
college  life  may  be  so  ordered  as  to  enhance  her  usefulness  and 
happiness.  To  the  end  of  calling  the  attention  of  young  girls 
to  the  various  possibilities  that  life  may  hold,  the  following 
paragraphs  indicate  some  courses  of  study  which  are  represen- 
tative of  the  many  lines  of  useful  endeavor  now  open  to  them. 

The  old  and  well-established  lines  of  classical  training  with 
their  unique  cultural  possibilities  will  attract  some  minds  in 
every  generation.  Yet  not  every  mind  can  attain  its  best 
through  the  one  fixed  channel.  The  first  spur  to  intellectual 
endeavor  comes  to  most  men  and  women  through  the  incite- 
ment of  a  special  and  individual  interest. 
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Besides  this,  the  shifting  of  modern  conditions  has  called 
men  away  from  fields  which  they  used  to  occupy,  and  now 
where  trained  women  can  be  secured  for  responsible  positions 
in  banks  and  offices,  in  social  service  work,  and  in  the  most 
honored  educational  positions,  these  women  may  expect 
excellent  salaries  and  permanent  engagements. 

Women  of  means  are  now  of  necessity  undertaking  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
are  more  or  less  engaged  in  business  enterprises  increases  with 
every  year. 

These  are  all  vocations  which  a  woman  may  enter,  and 
there  is  also  the  old  vocation  of  the  housekeeper,  which  under 
modern  conditions  calls  for  a  better  knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  study  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  foods,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  estimate  of  values  received. 

That  in  many  aspects  of  the '  preparation  for  these  and 
similar  vocations  there  may  be  cultural  and  disciplinary  value 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  the  various  courses  planned  for 
Klmira  College  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  value 
for  the  student.  The  degree  of  B.S.  which  follows  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  courses  is  given  for  the  culture  and 
discipline  which  it  is  thought  a  successful  completion  of  such 
a  course  may  secure  to  the  student.  This  extension  of  the 
college  field  to  include  prescribed  courses  for  vocational  work 
follows  the  line  of  advance  initiated  with  success  some  years 
since  in  colleges  for  men. 

If  one  of  the  program  courses  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  student  should  make  the  choice  early,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  high  school  graduates  who  plan  to  enter  college 
in  the  fall  shall  as  far  as  possible  make  the  decision  at  once. 
There  are  three  special  program  courses  offered  for  the  B.S. 
degree:  the  course  in  Home  Economics,  the  I^aw  and  Finance 
course,  and  the  Music  course.  These  courses  are  prescribed 
throughout.  An  outline  of  each  of  these  with  their  entrance 
requirements  will  be  found  on  pages  89-94. 
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Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  upon  the  presentation 
of  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work.  For  the  classical  course, 
the  following  units  are  advised: 

Three  units  of  English. 

Three  units  of  modern  language  or  of  Greek. 

Four  units  of  Latin. 

One  unit  of  Elementary  Algebra. 

One-half  unit  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 

One  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 

One  unit  of  History. 

For  the  scientific  course,  if  pursued  by  the  group  system, 
the  following  units  are  advised: 

Three  units  of  English. 
Three  units  of  modern  language. 
Two  units  of  Latin. 
One  unit  of  Elementary  Algebra. 
One-half  unit  of  Intermediate  Algebra. 
One  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 
One  unit  of  History. 
Two  units  of  Natural  Science. 
(One   of   the   units   in    Science   should   be    either   Chemistry   or 
Physics). 

For  the  entrance  to  the  scientific  course  as  laid  down  in 
the  Program  Courses,  see  pp.  89-94. 

The  Classical  Course  and  the  Scientific  Course  have  only 
the  freshman  work  prescribed.  This  work  will  be  found  in 
the  designated  course  offered  in  English,  Bible,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Library. 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  a  year  of  Freshman 
work  in  Chemistry  I,  Physics  I,  or  Biology  I  for  the  Fresh- 
man Mathematics,  but  if  this  substitution  is  made,  Logic  will 
become  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  Argumen- 
tation will  become  required  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

Students  who  fail  to  offer  Intermediate  Algebra  for  admis- 
sion must  take  up  this  work  during  the  first  semester  of  their 
freshman  year. 

Each  student  pursuing  elective  work  under  the  group  sys- 
tem,   for  the   degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.   is  expected  to  elect 
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fifteen  hours  each  semester  throughout  the  course.  The 
academic  instruction,  upon  which  the  group  system  is  based, 
will  be  found  to  fall  under  three  general  groups,  and  is  so 
arranged  in  the  departmental  statement.  *Group  A,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature;  f Group  B,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and 
History;  J  Group  C,  Mathematics  and  Science.  No  course  is 
given  unless  elected  by  as  many  as  three  students.  Subjects 
starred  in  the  catalogue  must  be  carried  through  the  whole 
year;  otherwise  these  courses  will  not  count  toward  a  degree. 
Any  senior  failing  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  in  a  starred 
course  at  the  mid-year  examination  in  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, or  German,  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  the  course 
during  the  second  semester,  and  will  lose  credit  for  the  work 
of  the  first  semester. 

Scholarships  will  be  forfeited  by  failure  to  maintain  an 
average  grade  of  C. 

Students  who  elect  work  under  the  group  system  will  be 
required  to  complete  college  courses  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  and  will  then  be  granted  degrees 
under  conditions  as  follows: 

I  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  fifty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as 
twenty-five  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  hours  in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hour 
courses  or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one 
department  and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  aver- 
age stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred. 

II  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty-six  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many 
as  ten  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  forty-four  hours 
in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their 
equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and 
that  in  these  courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not 
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fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  op 
Science  is  conferred. 

Ill   When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as 
forty  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty  in  Group  C, 
provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their  equivalent 
shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and  that  in  these 
courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not  fallen  below  a 
grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  con- 
ferred. 
Students  arranging  an  Arts  course  by  the  group  system, 
and   preparing   to   take   the   College   Graduate    Professional 
Certificate  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  88,  may  omit 
three  hours  in  Group  C,  and  Science  students  scheduled  under 
II,  and  preparing  to  take  this  certificate  may  omit  three  hours 
in  Group  A. 

Students  wishing  credit  for  subjects  studied  outside  of  col- 
lege will  be  granted  such  credit  upon  examination,  but  not 
more  than  one  such  examination  may  be  taken  in  any  one  of 
the  three  annual  examination  periods. 

Students  in  either  Arts  or  Science  courses  who  show  pro- 
ficiency in  their  work  are  granted  honors  [of  distinction,  as 
follows:    summa  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laudc,  cum  laude, 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  upon  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  of  this  or  of 
any  other  approved  college,  who,  after  graduation,  has  pur- 
sued one  year's  study  at  the  college  or  two  year's  study  in 
absentia.  Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  or  with  its  approval,  one  major  and 
two  minor  subjects.  An  examination  in  these  subjects  and  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  independent  in- 
vestigation in  the  major  subject  will  be  required. 

Application  for  assignment  of  work  for  this  degree  should 
be  made  before  the  spring  recess  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BY 

DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENT 


GROUP  A 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  has  for  its  end 
three  distinct  though  allied  results  in  the  student's  education: 
first,  ease  and  energy  in  English  composition;  second,  an 
historical  knowledge  of  the  English  Language;  and  third,  a 
general  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  with  the 
influences  which  have  directed  the  course  of  its  development. 
These  results  are  sought  severally  through  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  of  the  English  language,  and  of  English  literature. 

RHETORIC 
la     NARRATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Drill  in  oral  expression,  training  the  student  to  coherent 
speech.  Drill  in  the  art  of  rapidly  grasping  thought  conveyed 
by  the  printed  page.  Abstracts  of  lectures  required.  A  study 
of  the  principles  of  successful  narration. 

In  the  second  semester  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
artistic  composition  of  letters,  in  view  of  the  modern  neglect 
of  a  graceful  art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Required  for  freshmen. 
16     TECHNICAL  ENGLISH 

Required  of  students  whose  work  proves  faulty  in  compo- 
sition, spelling,  or  pronunciation.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  this 
work,  but  it  conditions  other  courses  until  it  is  passed  off. 

One  hour  second  semester  for  each  subject. 
2a     EXPOSITION 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  expository  writing.  Practice  in 
analysis  of  expository  articles  and  in  the  writing  of  essays 
and  book  reviews. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Elective  for  sophomore*. 
26     NEWSPAPER   WRITING 

A  study  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  newspaper  writing. 
Discussion  of  printed  articles,  and  practice  in  the  writing  of 
news  articles  and  editorials. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  to. 
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THE    ESSAY 

Reading  of  representative  essays  from  the  time  of  Bacon  to 
the  present  day.  Consideration  of  the  essay  as  a  literary 
form,  its  nature  and  possibilities.  Study  of  different  types  of 
essay  as  reflecting  various  personalities,  aims,  and  periods; 
Further  familiarization  with  these  types  by  practice  in  writ- 
ing. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  English  to. 

THE   SHORT   STORY 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  short  story  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  construction.  Practice  in  the  planning  and 
writing  of  stories. 

Two   hours  second,  semester,  elective  after  the  second  semester  of 
English  2  and  of  Literature  2.    Alternate  with  5  and  given  1918-19. 
ARGUMENTATION  * 

The  distinct  aim  of  this  course  is  to  induce  a  forcible 
literary  style,  by  means  of  placing  stress  upon  an  exact  and 
definite  relation  and  order  in  the  ideas  the  student  has  to 
present.  Students  are  advised  to  select  for  their  briefs  and 
forensics  lines  of  investigation  already  pursued  with  other 
college  courses.  Note  the  statement  under  Economics, 
Sociology,  and  Government,  (pp.  62,  63,  65).  In  the  first 
semester  three  finished  briefs  are  presented  in  manuscript, 
in  the  second  semester  three  finished  briefs  and  three 
forensics. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  junior  elective,  open  to  seniors. 
THE   NOVEL 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  distinct  form  of  art,  with  consider- 
ation of  its  position  in  modern  life  and  literature.  Reading 
of  representative  works. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  2  and  Literature 
2.  Alternate  with  S  and  given  1917-18. 
SEMINARY   IN   ENGLISH   TEACHING 

Examinations  of  publications  dealing  with  ideals  and  with 
methods.  Seminary  reports  on  the  practical  questions  likely 
to  arise  in  teaching  the  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  literature,  of 
English  in  the  preparatory  schools. 

One  hour  the  first  and  two  hours  the  second  semester,  elective  for 
seniors. 
THEORIES    OF    POETRY 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  true  field  of  poetry,  dramatic, 
epic,  and  lyric,  based  on  the  theories  of  the  best  critics  from 
Plato  to  George  Meredith. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  who  have  finishes 
Literature  t. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

1  OLD    ENGLISH 

Study  of  Old  English  Grammar,  readings  from  selected 
prose  and  poetry.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Beowulf  is 
studied  and  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Emer- 
son, History  of  the  English  Language.  Other  texts  used  are: 
Cook,  First  Book  on  Old  English;  Sievers-Cook,  Grammar  of 
Old  English;  Wyatt,  Beowulf. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  one  hour  second  semester,  elective  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 

2  OLD    AND    MIDDLE    ENGLISH 

An  historical  study  of  the  English  language,  Cynewulf, 
Langland,  and  Chaucer. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  L 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  course  in  English  literature,  throughout,  is  expected  to  aid 
the  cultivation  of  literary  appreciation  through  the  continuous  exer- 
cise of  the  critical  faculty.  The  student's  private  judgment  ifl 
revised  by  class  criticism  and  questioning  until  she  reaches  for 
herself  some  just  conclusion  upon  the  work  under  discussion.  It 
is  expected  that  as  the  course  progresses  she  will  gain  the  power 
to  make  her  conclusions  less  and  less  partial  and  imperfect,  and 
that  she  will  finally  acquire  such  literary  insight,  as  well  as  such 
well-founded  confidence  in  her  own  judgment,  as  will  make  her  an 
intelligent  and  an  independent  critic  and  appreciator  of  literature. 

1  HISTORICAL   COURSE    (a) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  Old  and  Middle  English,  from 

Beowulf  to  the  ballad-writers,  with  especial  reference  to  types. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen. 

2  HISTORICAL   COURSE    (b) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  England  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Rudyard  Kipling.   A  continuation  of  Literature  I. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1  and  required  before 
the  following  electives. 

3  POETRY    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 

The  classic  school  and  the  transition,  Dryden  to  Words- 
worth. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  2.  Alternate  with  6,  and 
given  1918-19. 

4  ROMANTICISM 

English  romantic  poetry,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Keats,  and  Shelley. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  S.  Alternate  with  5,  and 
given  1918-19. 
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5  MILTON 

An  intensive  study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Samson 
Agonistesi 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  2.  Alternate  with  k>  <wwf 
given  1919-20. 

6  CHAUCER 

A  careful  study  of  several  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  a 
general  survey  of  Chaucer's  work. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2  and  English  Language  t 
Alternate  with  S,  and  given  1919-20. 

7  TENNYSON  AND  BROWNING 

A  critical  study  of  selected  poems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  t. 

8  SHAKESPERE 

A  critical  study  of  great  tragedies  with  regard  to  plot, 
structure,  and  character  drawing.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
reveal  the  art  of  the  drama  of  Shakespere. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

9  COMPARATIVE  STUDY   OP  THE  DRAMA 

Lectures  upon  the  ev  lution  of  dramatic  feeling  and  form 

in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  civilization.    Reading  of 

typical  plays. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  department  of  German  aims,  by  means  of  thorough  and 
accurate  work,  to  make  students  independent  in  the  use  of 
the  language  and  thus  prepared  to  assimilate  the  productions 
of  the  best  German  authors.  In  order  to  increase  the  interest, 
lectures  are  given  in  connection  with  the  works  read,  and  in 
advanced  classes  historical  lectures  are  given,  these  being  in- 
tended as  a  background  for  the  literature.  Much  importance 
is  attached  to  the  writing  of  German  essays.  They  are  con- 
sidered a  test  of  the  student' s  ability  to  make  a  practical  use 
of  the  instruction  received,  and  are  a  part  of  the  examination 
work.  German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room.  Thus  in 
various  ways  the  student  is  carried  into  the  realm  of  German 
life  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  thought  of  the  German 
people. 
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1  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN*     (See  p.  43) 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner;  Guerber,  Marchen  und  Erzah- 
lungen;  Zschokke,  Der  Zerbroehene  Krug;  Hillern,  Holier 
als  die  Kirche;  Storm,  Immensee;  Bacon,  Vorwarts.  Exer- 
cises in  conversation  and  composition  based  on  the  texts 
read.    Some  German  poems  are  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  INTERMEDIATE   GERMAN 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  (continued) ;  Schiller,  Die  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Freytag, 
Die  Journalisten.  Exercises  in  conversation  based  on  Bacon's 
Im  Vaterland.    German  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  presenting 
two   units  in  German. 

3  GOETHE    AND    SCHILLER 

German  lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  each;  critical 
study  of  Goethe's  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;  Schiller's 
Wallenstein.  General  survey  of  German  Literature  from  its 
beginning  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Harris,  German  Prose 
Composition.    German  essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  presenting 
three  units  in   German. 

4  LESSING    AND    GOETHE 

(a)  German  lectures  on  Lesslng's  life  and  works;  critical 
study  of  Nathan  der  Weise.  General  survey  of  German  Liter- 
ature from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present.  Advanced  German  prose  composition;  conversation 
on  current  topics;  German  essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

(b)  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  selections 
from  Part  II. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  i. 

5  NINETEENTH    CENTURY    PROSE 

(a)  Essayists  and  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Heine,  Die  Harzreise;  Freytag,  Die  verlorene  Handschrifl 
German  lectures  on  the  history  of  Germany.  German  con- 
versation based  on  Kron's  Daily  life.    German  addresses  and 

essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  J. 

(b)  Course  in  methods.  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages; 
careful  review  of  the  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching, 
phonetics;  observations  in  high  schools.  German  essays  are 
required. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  (a). 
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6  MIDDLE   HIGH   GERMAN 

Critical   study  of   Das   Nibelungenlied   and   the  poems   of 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

7  DRAMATISTS    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 

(a)  Reading  of  representative  works  of  Grillparzer,  Sudea'- 
mann,  Hauptmann,  and  Wagner. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  S. 

(b)  Practical   training  in   the  Direct   Method  of   Modern 
Language  instruction. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  S. 

8  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  S. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature  and  also  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
French  language  spoken  and  to  learn  to  speak  it.  In  courses 
i  and  2  the  French  language  is  largely  used  in  class  instruc- 
tion. In  the  other  courses  all  lectures  are  given  and  all 
studies  carried  on  in  French. 

1     ELEMENTARY    FRENCH*     (See  p.   43) 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair  (30  lessons);  Bruce,  Gram- 
maire  Frangaise.  Texts:  Perrault,  Fairy  Tales;  Daudet, 
Selected  Stories;  Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perriohon;  Talbot,  Le  Francais  et  sa  Patrie.  Dictation,  mem- 
orizing, and  practice  in  speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

2  INTERMEDIATE    FRENCH 

Syntax,  composition,  and  memorizing.  Texts :  Hugo,  Quatre- 
vingt-treize;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'  ennuie;  Daudet, 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  presenting 
two  units  in  French.    Elective  after  1. 

3  GENERAL    READING   COURSE 

Sketch  of  French  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  centruy.  Texts:  Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere* 
L'  Avare;  Racine,  Andromaque;  Duval,  Histoire  <le  la 
Litterature  Frangaise;  France,  Le  Li vre  de  mon  Ami.  Practical 
exercise,  oral  and  written,  French  syntax  and  composition. 
French  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  presenting 
three  units  in  French. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

First  Semester — Lyric  Poetry.  Lectures  on  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  school.  Text:  Canfield's 
French  Lyrics.  Second  Semester — The  novel  and  the  drama. 
Texts:  Hugo,  Les  MisSrables;  and  Ruy  Bias;  Musset,  On  ne 
badine  pas  avec  l'amour.    French  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  through  the  year,  elective  after  S.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  course  be  elected  with  8. 

MODERN    FRENCH    LITERATURE 

Balzac,  Bazin,  Zola,  Rostand,  Loti.  Lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  each.  Texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Rostand, 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Bazin,  Les  Oberl£;  Zola,  selections 
edited  by  Cameron;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4.    Alternate  with  7. 
FRENCH    LITERATURE    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 

The  Drama:  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  drama.  Texts: 
Voltaire,  Zaire;  Marivaux,  Le  Jeu  de  1'  Amour  et  du  Hasard; 
Sedaine,  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir;  Beaumarchais,  Le 
Barbier  de  Seville;  Lesage,  Turcaret. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4.    Alternate  with  7. 
FRENCH    LITERATURE    IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 

A  study  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  period.  Texts: 
Corneille,  Polyeucte;  Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre;  Moliere,  Le 
Misanthrope;  Boileau,  Choix  d'  Epitres  et  de  Satires;  LaFa- 
yette,  La  Princesse  de  Cleves;  LaBruyere,  Les  Caractgres. 
Essays  required. 

Two  hour 8  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4.  Alternate  with 
5  and  6.    Given  in  1917-18. 

ADVANCED    GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION 

Oral  and  written  work.  Text:  French  Composition  by 
Grandgent.  Special  attention  given  in  this  course  to  letter 
writing. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  S.    It  is  recommended 
that  this  course  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  4.    Students  taking 
the  Secretarial  Course  are  advised  to  elect  this  class. 
TEACHERS'   COURSE 

French  pronunciation  and  oral  practice  in  reading  prose 
and  poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these 
branches  of  the  language.  A  study  of  phonetics.  Text: 
Geddes,  French  Pronunciation.  Review  of  grammar  with 
practice  in  teaching.  Discussion  of  text  books  and  methods 
of  teaching  French.  Study  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  and  of  Heath's  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Lan- 
guages).  Model  lessons:  are  required  as  well  as  essays. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  k  and  8. 
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10     PRACTICE    IN    SPEAKING    AND    READING 

An    advanced   course   including   practical    and    theoretical 
study  of  the  French  language,  exercises  in  writing,  reading, 
i  and  speaking. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors  after  & 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  pronuncia- 
tion, and  on  such  mastery  of  the  grammar  as  shall  lead  to  a 
ready  and  accurate  reading  knowledge. 

1  ELEMENTARY   ITALIAN*    (See  p.   43) 

Italian  Grammar,  Orlandi;  iShort  Stories,  Wilkins  and 
Altroechi;  De  Amicis,  Cuore;  Goldoni,  La  Locandiera;  Man- 
zoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  Latin. 

2  INTERMEDIATE    ITALIAN 

De  Sanctis,   Storia  Delia  Letteratura  Italiana;    Manzoni,  I 

Promessi   Sposi;    D'Azeglio,   I   Miei  Ricordi;    Dupre,   Ricordi 

Autobiografici. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

3  LITERATURE    OF    THE    THIRTEENTH    AND    FOURTEENTH    CENTU- 

RIES 

Selections  from   Dante,   La  Vita   Nuova,   Da  Divina   Con> 
media;  Petrarca,  Rime  Scelte;  Boccaccio,  Novelle  Scelte. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors, 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH*    (See  p.  43) 

Olmstead  and  Gordon,  Spanish  Grammar;  Des  Garennes, 
Introduccion  a  la  lengua  Castellana;  Taboada,  Cuentoa 
Alegres.   Memorizing  and  practice  in  speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  INTERMEDIATE   SPANISH 

Composition,  memorizing,  and  practice  in  speaking.   Umphrey, 
Spanish  prose  composition. 

Introduction  to  Spanish  literature: 

Texts:  Valdes,  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio;  Alarc6n,  El 
Gapitan  Veneno;  Moratfn,  El  si  de  las  ninas. 

Three  hours  throughout  the 
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SPANISH    LITERATURE    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 

First  semester.     The  novel. 

Texts:    Gald6s,   Dona  Perfecta;    Alarcon,  El   Sombrero  de 

tres  Picos;  Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez,  etc. 
Second  semester.    The  drama. 

Texts:    G-aldos,  Electra;   Echegaray,  O  locura  6  santidad; 

Selected   comedies   by   the   Quinteros.     Spanish   essays  re- 

qnired. 

Two  hours  each  semester,  elective  after  1  and  & 
LYRIC    POETRY 

Texts:  Las  cien  mejores  poesias;  Beequer,  Leyendas  y 
Poesias  Escogidas. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  3.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
THE    CLASSIC    PERIOD    OF    SPANISH    LITERATURE 

Text:  Extracts  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote;  Calder6n,  La 
Vida  es  Sueno,  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Escogidas. 

One  liour,  second  semester,  elective  after  3  or  k-  Sours  to  be 
arranged. 

COMMERCIAL   SPANISH 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  vocabulary 
and  phrasing  of  business  letters.  Oral  and  written  work  re- 
quired. 

Elective  with  or  after  3,  one  hour  throughout  the  year. 

ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 

Oral  and  written  work.  Current  topics  in  Spanish.  Ex- 
tracts from  Spanish  newspapers  read  and  discussed  in  the 
language. 

Elective  with  or  after  3  and  6.  Students  taking  the  Law  and  Finance 
Course  are  advised  to  elect  6  and  7.    One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  to  form  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chief  masterpieces  of  Roman  literature,  and  to 
gain  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  classical  life  and 
thought  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  modern  world. 
While  prominence  must  always  be  given  to  the  detailed  study 
of  the  language,  the  work  is  progressive  in  character,  and 
increased  attention  is  paid  in  the  more  advanced  courses  to 
matters  of  history  and  literature.  Especial  consideration  is 
given  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers. 
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LIVY 

Book  XXI,  with  portions  of  other  books.  Prose  composition 
and  review  of  the  leading  constructions  of  syntax.  Parallel 
studies  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 
HORACE 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Study  of  lyric 
prosody.   Lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 
LITERATURE  OF   THE   EARLY   EMPIRE 

Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  and  the  Satires  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  Roman  public  and 
private  life  under  the  Empire. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 
ROMAN   ELEGY  AND   PASTORAL   POETRY 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Vergil's^  Eclogues  or  Georgics. 
History  of  the  development  of  elegiac  and  pastoral  poetry. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 
LATIN    LITERATURE 

The  development  of  Latin  literature  is  traced  by  a  course 
of  lectures,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  prescribed  read- 
ings in  standard  histories  of  Roman  literature  and  in  poetical 
versions..  Short  illustrative  selections  covering  the  range  of 
the  literature  are  also  read.   Essays  and  reports  of  reading. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  or  seniors;  also,  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor,  for  sophomores. 

ROMAN   COMEDY 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  treatment  Is 
mainly  literary,  with  some  attention  to  meters  and  ante- 
classica].  syntax.  Lectures  on  Roman  comedy,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  special  papers  by  the  class. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Alter- 
nate with  7;   omitted  in  1918-19. 

LETTERS    OF   CICERO 

The  letters  read  are  selected  chiefly  to  illustrate  Roman 
private  life  and  manners  and  Cicero's  relation  to  his  personal 
friends,  although  a  few  letters  are  chosen  primarily  for  their 
political  and  historical  value.  Reports  and  studies  upon 
topics  connected  with  Roman  social  conditions  under  the 
Republic. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

TEACHERS'    COURSE 

A  careful  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  authors  who  are  studied  in  the  pre- 
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paratory  schools.  Illustrative  and  sight  reading  in  Cicero's 
orations  and  in  Vergil's  ^Eneid  is  taken  up,  and  attention 
is  also  given  to  a  review  of  Latin  forms,  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  and  the  general  philology  of  the  language. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
9     PRACTICAL    EXERCISES    IN    LATIN 

Prose  composition  and  sight  reading,  with  special  studies 
in  the  Latin  language. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
For  Roman  Archaeology,  see  page  69. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  phases  of  Hellenic  life  as 
interpreted  through  the  language,  literature,  and  art  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  place  of  Grecian  civilization  in  human  history,  and  of  its 
contribution  to  the  elements  of  our  modern  life.  Emphasis  is 
laid  at  first  upon  the  study  of  the  language  as  the  key  to  the 
literature,  but  in  the  later  years  of  study  the  distinctively 
literary  side  is  made  prominent. 

1  PLATO   AND   HOMER 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  works  of 
Plato  and  from  Xenophon;  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey. 
Review  of  Attic  syntax,  exercises  in  translation  at  sight. 
Outline  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  presenting 
Greek,  and  open  to  any  student  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements 
in   Greek. 

2  THE    ORATORS   AND   ARISTOPHANES 

Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes, 
and  a  study  of  Attic  oratory.  The  Acharnians  and  the  Clouds, 
with  a  study  of  Attic  comedy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  1. 

8     THE    HISTORIANS    AND    TRAGEDIANS 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Sophocles, 
Antigone;   Euripides,  Medea  or  Bacchae. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  1. 

Courses  2  and  S  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
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4  PLATO,    OR    LUCIAN 

In  connection  with  Plato  a  study  is  made  of  the  literary 
form  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  connection  with  Lucian 
consideration  is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  the  later  age. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

5  LYRIC   POETS 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melie  poets.  The 
study  is  chiefly  literary  and  historical,  but  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  typesi  of  Greek  meters,  and  to  Greek  music. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

6  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  GREEK 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  expect 
to  become  teachers.  It  includes  the  study  of  special  topics 
in  Greek  syntax  and  the  rapid  reading  of  selections  from 
Xenophon  and  Homer.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  study  of  the 
philology  of  the  Greek  language  and  upon  practice  in  the  art 
of  translation.  Discussions  are  held  on  methods  of  criticising 
translations  and  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  translation; 
also  on  the  methods  of  teaching  Greek  prose  composition 
with  special  reference  to  drill  in  paradigms  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rules  of  Attic  syntax.  Suggestions  are  also 
given  as  to  the  use  by  teachers1  in  secondary  schools 
of   illustrative    material    from    literature,    history,    art,    and 

archaeology. 

Elective  for  seniors,  hours  to  oe  arranged. 

7  ELEMENTARY   GREEK* 

Greek  grammar.  Anabasis),  Book  1,  or  other  easy  selectionsw 
Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek 
as  a  third  language. 

8  ELEMENTARY   GREEK    (Continued) 

Selections  from  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  the  New  Testament; 
Homer.  Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.  Prose  composi- 
tion. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Qreek 
as  a  third  language. 

For  Greek  Archaeology,  see  p.  69. 

BIBLICAL,  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  these  .courses  is   to   promote   a   scholarly 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  furnish  a  rudimen- 
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tary  knowledge  of  the  origin,  date,  form,  literary  features, 
contents,  and  environment  of  the  different  books,  and  the 
light  which  recent  discovery  throws  upon  Bible  history  and 
interpretation.  This  will  be  effected  by  an  inductive  study  of 
the  text,  comparing  the  religious  thought  of  the  different 
periods  of  Hebrew  history  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  mon- 
uments and  contemporary  literature  of  other  nations. 

1  BIBLE   OUTLINES 

A  general  survey  of  the  literature,  personalities  and  setting 
of  the  first  part  of  Old  Testament  history. 

One  hour  first  semester,  required  of  freshmen. 

2  BIBLE  OUTLINES 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course  for  the  closing  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  start  of  the  Christian  Church,  as 
outlined  in  the  New  Testament. 

One  hour  second  semester,  required  of  freshmen. 

3  THE    FORMATION    OF    THE    BIBLE 

A  study  of  the  gradual  gathering  of  the  literature  of  the 
Bible  into  a  fixed  Canon;  of  the  versions  culminating  in  the 
American  Standard;  and  especially  of  the  various  types  of 
literature  in  the  Bible — history,  romance,  drama,  law, 
prophecy,  oratory,  poetry. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  I. 

4  THE  LIFE  OF   JESUS 

A  survey  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in 

the  Hebrew  nation  and  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a 

close  study  of  His  personality  as  pictured  in  the  four  Gospels. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1  and  I. 

5  BIBLE    ECONOMICS 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  Bible  to  the  problems  of 
economics  and  sociology,  and  especially  of  the  bearing  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  on  these  problems.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  wealth,  poverty,  land,  war,  labor,  capital,  civic 
corruption,  citizenship,  crime,  race  problems,  and  child  labor. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2.  Alternate  with  8. 
Not  offered  in  1918-19. 


GROUP  B 
PHILOSOPHY  AND   HISTORY 

PHILOSOPHY 

Each  of  the  subjects  comprised  within  the  department  of 
philosophy  has  its  special  aims;  yet,  as  their  being  so  grouped 
would  signify,  there  are  certain  general  aims  characteristic  of 
this  whole  group  of  distinctively  cultural  studies.  These  are 
the  broadening  and  enriching  of  the  mind  by  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  thought,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mental  and 
moral  nature,  and  mental  training  of  a  kind  different  from 
that  afforded  by  mathematical,  scientific,  or  linguistic  studies. 

1  LOGIC 

Creighton,  An  Introductory  Logic.  This  is  an  elementary 
course  in  the  forms  and  laws  of  reasoned  thinking,  deductive 
and  inductive.  The  course  includes  also  a  brief  study  of  the 
nature  of  thought  and  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  later  philosophical  study. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

2  PSYCHOLOGY    (a) 

Pillsbury,  Essentials  of  Psychology;  Colvin  and  Bagley, 
Human  Behavior;  and  Starch,  Experiments  in  Educational 
Psychology.  This  course  endeavors  to  give  the  student  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  more  important  principles  govern- 
ing mental  life  and  purposive  behavior.  Care  is  taken  to 
point  out  those  facts  and  principles  that  have  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  such  subjects  as  instinct,  habit,  perception, 
attention,  association,  memory,  and  imagination.  A  part  of 
the  time  is  given  to  experimental  work,  each  student  being 
required  to  keep  a  note  book  showing  the  methods  and  results 
of  such  experiment.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  physio- 
logy precede  this  course. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

3  PSYCHOLOGY    (&) 

A  more  advanced  course  in  which  such  subjects  as  feel- 
ing, emotion,  reasoning,  action,  and  will  are  discussed. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  teniora. 
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4     INTRODUCTION    TO    PHILOSOPHY 

Hibben,  Problems  of  Philosophy.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  two-fold:  To  prepare  students  who  expect  to  take  the 
more  advanced  work  in  philosophy  to  do  that  work  more 
intelligently  and  therefore  more  profitably;  and  also  to  afford 
to  students  not  intending  to  take  other  work  in  philosophy 
some  general  knowledge  of  philosophical  problems  and  the 
various  solutions  they  have  received.  The  course  comprises 
lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  readings. 

One  hour,  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

5a     HISTORY   OF  ANCIENT    PHILOSOPHY 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  ancient  systems  of 
thought  with  more  fullness  and  detail  than  the  more  general 
course  allows.  Windelband's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy, 
Fairbanks'  First  Philosophers  of  Greece,  Burnet's  Early  Greek 
Philosophers,  and  Zeller's  works  on  the  various  periods  of 
Greek  philosophy  are  used  for  reference  books.  Considerable 
portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  read  by  the  class. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

56     HISTORY  OF   MODERN   PHILOSOPHY 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  modern  philosophy.  The 
work  includes  lectures  and  readings  selected  from  the  works 
of  modern  philosophers.  Members  of  the  class  are  occasion- 
ally required  to  prepare  papers  on  special  subjects. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors   and  seniors. 

6     ETHICS 

Seth,  Ethical  Principles.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  con- 
duct and  the  types  of  ethical  theory  in  their  historical 
development.  Class  discussion  of  practical  problems  is 
encouraged. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

EDUCATION 

1      HISTORY    OF    EDUCATION 

A  topical  study  of  educational  systems  and  theories,  based 

upon  various  standard  histories  of  education,  such  as  those 

of  Monroe,  Graves,   Compayre,  Williams,  Painter,   Davidson, 

Seeley.    The  work  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  collateral 

readings,  and  reports  prepared  and  rendered  by  members  of 

the  class. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
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2     PEDAGOGY 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  education  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  methods  of  teaching.  An  effort  is  made 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  views  of  the  best  authorities 
on  educational  matters,  to  stimulate  an  intelligent  interest 
in  educational  periodicals,  and  to  encourage  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  various  problems  relating  to 
our  public  schools.  The  course  comprises  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  reports  of  collateral  readings  and  of  visits  to 
schools. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  Psychology. 

S     EDUCATIONAL    CLASSICS 

This  is  a  reading  course  under  careful  supervision  and  is 
intended  to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  chief  educa- 
tional works  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  modern  times. 
Painter's  Great  Pedagogical  Essays  is  made  the  basis  of 
®tudy;  but  this  is  largely  supplemented  by  readings  from 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  Comenius,  Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau,  Locke,  Kant,  Froebel,  Spencer,  and  other  moderns. 
Students  are  required  to  take  careful  notes  and  from  time 
to  time  to  submit  oral  and  written  reports. 

Two  hours  first  or  second  semester.  It  is  advised  that  this  course 
he  preceded  by  History  of  Education. 

4     OBSERVATION   OF   METHODS 

Every  candidate  for  the  College  Graduate  Professional 
Certificate  from  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  required  to  do  twenty  hours  work  in  observa- 
tion of  methods  in  grammar  or  high  schools.  This  work  is 
under  careful  direction  and  supervision  and  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 
Note — For  specialized  courses  in  methods  see  statements  of  teachers' 
courses  offered  in  the  various  departments. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  social  science  and  to 
afford  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems  attracting 
public  interest.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  to  develop  the  habit 
of  impartial  investigation  and  independent  judgment,  while 
providing  the  training  and  discipline  which  is  necessary  in 
dealing  with  these  problems. 
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Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two 
or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  have  been  based  upon 
subjects  approved  by  the  instructor  in  Sociology. 

1  CRIMINOLOGY    AND    PENOLOGY 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  includes'  the  extent, 
growth,  classes,  and  causes  of  crime;  crime  in  its  historical, 
anthropological,  psychological,  and  sociological  aspects; 
theory  of  punishment;  the  treatment  of  crime,  especially  the 
penitentiary,  capital  punishment,  conditional  release,  prona- 
tion, reformation,  and  indeterminate  sentence;  and  also  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

2  MODERN   PHILANTHROPY 

This  course  will  give  much  practical  aid  to  those  who 
expect  to  do  social  work.  It  aims  to  establish  the  principles 
of  wise  philanthropy  by  studying  the  facts  and  conditions, 
and  the  individual  and  social  causes  of  poverty.  Consider- 
able time  will  be  given  to  study  and  observation  of  institu- 
tions and  methods  for  relieving  the  poor. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  -for  juniors  and  seniors. 

3  SOCIOLOGY    (a) 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  sociology,  showing  the 
nature  of  society.  It  discusses  the  physical,  biologic  and 
psychic  factors  which  act  as  forces  shaping  society.  It  reveals 
social  processes  and  laws;  and  traces  the  origins  and  evolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  fundamental  institutions,  such  as  the 
family  and  state. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

4  SOCIOLOGY    (6) 

In  this  course  social  ideals  are  evaluated.  Modern  social 
problems,  such  as  education,  the  race  problem,  and  immigra- 
tion, are  considered.  The  process  of  social  control  is  analyzed. 
The  course  ends  with  a  survey  of  constructive  movements, 
making  for  progress  in  contemporary  society. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

5  RURAL  PROBLEMS 

The  method  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing.   An  outline  of  it  includes  rural  economics,  rural  educa- 
tion and  recreation,  the  rural  church,  and  rural  government. 
Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 
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6     APPLIED    SOCIAL   SCIENCE 

A  course  in  applied  social  science  is  offered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Elmira  Federation  for  Social  Service.  This 
course  will  consist  of  nine  one-hour  lectures  and  of  eight  labor- 
atory periods.  The  lectures  will  be  analyses  of  the  community 
and  of  the  family  in  relation  to  social  work,  and  will  enunciate 
the  principles  involved.  The  laboratory  periods  will  be  given 
to  practice  work,  which  will  consist  of  case  work  among  the 
dependent  of  the  city  and  of  office  work  in  the  Federation 
Building.  This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  on  file  at  the  dean's  office  their  parents'  consent.  It 
will  carry  one  hour  of  credit  toward  graduation  provided  an 
examination  is  passed  which  will  be  given  by  the  professor 
of  ^sociology. 

One  hour  first  semester. 

ECONOMICS 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  principles,  and  problems  of 
economic  life;  and  a  special  knowledge  of  these  as  they  relate 
to  our  modern  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two 
or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  are  based  upon  sub- 
jects approved  by  the  department  of  Economics. 

1  PRINCIPLES    01?    ECONOMICS 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Economics:  a  study  of 
the  conditions  and  principles  relating  to  production,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  wealth.  The  course  includes  a  study 
of  value,  exchange,  money,  banking,  international  trade, 
interest,  rent,  wages,  profits,  taxation,  and  special  problems 
of  labor  and  of  economic  organization. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  MONEY  AND  BANKING 

A  study  of  the  nature,  functions,  principles,  and  problems 
of  money  and  banking.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  such 
subjects  as:  metallic  money;  the  quantity  theory  of  money; 
commercial  credit;  government  and  bank  paper;  bimetallism; 
financial  panics;  international  exchange;  and  an  historical 
survey  of  the  banking  systems  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Course  1  is   a  prerequisite. 
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BANKING    AND    INVESTMENTS 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  a  study  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  modern  bank,  and  its  practical  operation,  noting 
the  functions  of  the  various  departments,  and  the  duties  of 
the  officials  of  the  bank.  The  practical  operation  of  the  clear- 
ing house  is  considered.  Attention  is  given  to  the  relation 
of  banking  to  investments. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  considers  the  nature, 
principles,  and  problems  of  investments;  stocks,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, real  estate,  and  insurance,  as  types  of  investment. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 

BUSINESS    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  various  types  of  business  units!.  Such 
subjects  as  the  following  are  considered:  cost  accounting, 
buying,  selling,  advertising,  credit,  trade  marks,  trade  secrets, 
factory  and  labor  efficiency.  Efficient  business  methods  are 
closely  studied. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 

INDUSTRIAL    CORPORATIONS 

Development  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  organiza- 
tion, its  advantages  and  the  problems  which  it  has  created; 
its  promotion  and  organization;  issue  and  sale  of  its  secur- 
ities; management  of  corporate  income;  receivership,  organ- 
ization, combinations,  and  State  control  of  corporations. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Course  1  is  a  prerequisite.  Alternate 
with  6.     Given  in  1919. 

PUBLIC    FINANCE 

General  principles  of  public  finance:  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures of  leading  industrial  nations;  principles  of  taxation; 
administration  of  public  property;  budget  making;  the  possi- 
bilities and  difficulties  of  public  ownership  of  the  material 
means  of  production.  The  course  involves  a  consideration 
of  such  subjects  as  the  general  property  tax,  taxation  of 
corporation,  inheritance  tax,  income  tax,  the  single  tax,  double 
taxation,  internal  revenue,  the  tariff,  and  socialism.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  revenues,  expenditures,  and  financial 
systems  of  American  states  and  cities. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Course  1  is  a  prerequisite.  Alternate 
with  5.    Given  in  1918. 

STANDARDS    OP    LIVING 

The  standards  of  living  of  man  in  savagery,  barbarism, 
and  civilization,  noting  especially  the  relative   standards  of 
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the  various  classes  of  modern  society.  Development  is  traced 
along  several  related  lines,  economic,  domestic,  political, 
religions,  moral,  social,  and  educational.  Principles  of  de- 
velopment are  noted,  such  as  struggle,  imitation,  innovation, 
cooperation,  and  adaptation.  Man's  interests  are  analyzed; 
special  attention  is  given  to  education,  religion,  economic 
and  social  conditions,  as  means  of  creating  new  desires.  The 
possibilities  of  man  are  studied,  and  telle  direction  of  the 
social  forces  is1  emphasized.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
proper  administration  of  income. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
8     PRINCIPLES    AND    METHODS    IN    COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 

General  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  will  be  re- 
viewed, and  a  special  study  made  of  the  teaching  of  com- 
mercial subjects.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  essentials 
and  value  of  a  business  education,  the  course  of  study  of 
the  secondary  commercial  school,  and  the  preparation  and 
equipment  of  the  commercial  teacher. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
6     ACCOUNTING 

The  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  Some  of  the 
subjects  considered  are  as  follows:  columnar  books  and  sub- 
sidiary ledgers  with  controlling  accounts,  depreciation,  re- 
serve, sinking  fund,  investment  accounting,  advanced  forms 
of  final  statements,  corporation  accounting,  and  cost  accounts. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Bookkeeping  is  a  prerequisite. 

GOVERNMENT   AND   LAW 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
understanding  of  the  organization,  principles,  and  problems 
of  government,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  more  common  business  trans- 
actions. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two 
or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  are  based  upon  sub- 
jects approved  by  the  department  of  Government  and  I/aw. 

1  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  actual  working  government  of 
the  nation  and  state  This  includes  not  only  the  constitutional 
provisions,  but  also  the  extra-constitutional  institutions,  such 
as    political   parties    and   their   practices,   international    law,, 
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Supreme  Court  interpretation,  political  custom  and  tradition, 
and  Federal  and  State  statutes.  Students  will  be  required 
to  keep  in  close  touch,  with,  current  political  events  in  the 
nation  and  state. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

2  BUSINESS  LAW 

The  formation  of  contracts:  competent  parties;  offer  and 
acceptance,  consideration,  reality  of  (consent,  legality  of 
object,  formality  and  evidence  of  contract.  Subject  matter 
and  operation  of  contract.  Discharge  of  contracts:  by  per- 
formance, terms  of  contract,  mutual  agreement,  impossibility 
of  performance,  operation  of  law,  and  by  breach  of  contract; 
also  the  legal  remedies  of  the  parties  who  have  differences 
arising  out  of  contracts. 

Three  hours  -first  semester. 

3  BUSINESS  LAW 

The  elementary  principles  of  law  relating  to  negotiable 
instruments,  agency  and  service,  landlord  and  tenant,  bail- 
ments, .sales-,  mortgages,  wills  and  insurance. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Course  2  is  a  prerequisite. 

4  BUSINESS  LAW 

The  first  part  of  the  course  covers  the  principles  of  law 
relating  to  the  formation,  powers,  management,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  partnership.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  considers 
the  formation  and  organization,  powers,  management,  and 
dissolution  of  a  corporation;  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  pro- 
moters, stockholders,  officers,  and  the  rights  of  creditors  of  a 
corporation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Courses  2  and  3  are  prerequisite. 

5  INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

International  law,  diplomacy,  and  world-politics. 

Tivo  hours  second  semester.    Alternate  with  6.    Given  in  1917-18. 

6  COMPARATIVE   GOVERNMENT 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  the  leading 
states  of  the  world. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Alternate  with  5.    Given  in  1918-19. 

7  DEVELOPMENT  OF  POLITICAL  THEORY 

The  origin  and  development  of  important  political  ideas 
from  Plato  to  the  present  time. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Alternate  with  8.    Given  in  1917-18. 
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:$     THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  and  problems  of 
Latin- American  Republics. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Alternate  with  7.    Given  in  1918-19. 

HISTORY 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  history  is  to  give  a  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  Europe,  and 
of  America,  as  a  foundation  for  later  specialization,  and  to 
introduce  students  to  a  scholarly  method  of  historical  study. 
The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  broad  conceptions  of  the 
development  and  mutual  relations  of  institutions  and  political 
conditions  in  different  eras,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
investigation  of  them.  The  method  of  instruction  includes 
lectures  and  recitations  based  on  topical  outlines,  with  papers, 
reports,  and  discussions  based  on  topics  assigned  for  in- 
dividual study. 

1  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT   EUROPE 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  life  and  history  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans  to  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars. 
The  Greek  colonies;  Sparta  and  Athens;  the  Persian  wars; 
the  Athens  of  Pericles;  the  spread  of  Greek  civilization  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors;  the  rise  of  Rome;  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Required  of  freshmen. 

2  HISTORY  OP  ANCIENT  EUROPE    (Continued) 

A  review  of  the  Romans  from  the  opening  of  the  Punic 

Wars  to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  under  Constantine. 

The  winning  of   the  West   and  of   the  East;    Pompey  and 

Csesar;  the  rise  of  the  Empire;  the  social  and  economic  life 

of  the  period. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Required  of  freshmen. 

3  HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    (325-1300) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  general  history  of 
Europe,  including  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Rome,  the  shaping  and  development  of  the  Church,  the 
rise  and  extension  of  Mohammedanism,  the  growth  of 
Frankish  power  and  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  feudal 
system,  the  rise  of  the  new  nations,  the  conflict  between  the 
papacy  and  the  empire,  the  crusades  and  their  results. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 
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HISTORY  OP  EUROPE   (1300-1500) 

The  rise  of  towns  and  universities;   the  schoolmen;   archi- 
tecture and  art;  the  wars  of  England  and  France;  the  decline 
of  the  papacy  and  its  recovery;   the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
Renaissance. 
Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY    (1485-1688) 

Prom  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  includes  -the  English  Reformation,  the  relations  of 
England  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Elizabethan  period, 
the  Cromwell  period,  the  development  of  social  and  industrial 
life,  and  the  connection  of  England  with  the  Continent  and 

with  America. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY    (1760-1917) 

Starts  with  rapid  review  of  the  early  Hanovers.  Beginning 
with  George  III,  a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  Eng- 
land to  the  present  time.  This  includes  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, the  American  Revolution,  the  Reform  period,  the 
Victorian  age,  and  the  England  of  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
AMERICAN   HISTORY    BEFORE    1800 

From  Columbus  to  the  death  of  Washington.  Lectures 
and  discussions  are  combined  with  assigned  work  in  text- 
book and  library.  The  subject  is  treated  in  its  broad  out- 
lines from  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious  points 
of  view. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
AMERICAN    HISTORY    (1800-1865) 

While  the  main  work  will  be  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  United  States  from  the  death  of  Washington  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  may  become  teachers  of  history. 

Three  hours  second  semester. 
CONTINENTAL    EUROPE    SINCE   1815 

The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  system  of  Metternich;  the 
various  changes  in  France  down  to  the  present  day;  the  rise 
of  Autria-Hungary;  the  development  of  Prussia  into  the 
German  Empire;  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  some 
outlines  of  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Spain;  careful  treatment  of  the  Balkan  disturb- 
ances down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  (1914);  the 
progress  of  this  war. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
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10  UNITED    STATES    SINCE    THE    CIVIL    WAR 

Careful  study  of  the  Reconstruction  period;   the  Cleveland 

period;  the  development  of  the  West;  the  Labor  movements; 

the   free-silver   epidemic;    the    Spanish   American   War;    the 

United  States  as  a  World  power;  the  Roosevelt  period;  down 

to  the  present  day. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 

11  GERMAN    REFORMATION    (1517-1648) 

This  will  include  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Continental  Europe,  The  reigns 
of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II;  the  rise  of  Lutheranism;  the 
story  of  the  Huguenots;  the  Spanish  regime  in  the  Nether- 
lands down  through  the  founding  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
Council  of  Trent;   the  Thirty  Years  War. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Alternate  with  9,  not  given  in  1918-19. 

12  FRENCH    REVOLUTION    (1648-1815) 

This  will  center  in  the  story  of  Prance  through  the 
marvelous  Bourbon  period,  but  include  also  important  move- 
ments in  Continental  Europe.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  the 
leadership  of  Mazarin  and  Colbert;  the  rise  of  Prussia  before, 
and  under,  Frederick  the  Great;  the  rise  of  Russia;  the  story 
in  careful  detail  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
period  down  to  the  readjustment  in  the  Vienna  Congress. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Alternate  with  10,  not  given  in  1918-19. 


ART   AND  ARCHEOLOGY 

LECTURES   AND    STUDIES   IN   GREEK   ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  development  of 
Greek  sculpture,  and  (b)  a  study  of  Greek  architecture  and 
the  monuments  of  the  Acropolis;  the  minor  arts,  especially 
vase-painting,  (a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years; 
(a)  is  given  in  1918-19. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

LECTURES    IN    ROMAN    LIFE    AND    ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  auxiliary  read- 
ing. By  way  of  illustration,  books,  photographs,  and  stere- 
opticon  slides  are  used.  The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of 
the  life  of  the  Romans  with  especial  illustrations  from  the 
remains  of  Pompeii;  (b)  a  study  of  the  topography  and 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  (a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alter- 
nate years;    (a)  is  given  in  1918-19. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Elective  after  freshman  year. 
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3     THEORY  OP  DRAWING 


One  hour  second  semester. 


THEORY   OF   ART* 

A  course  in  the  structural  principles  of  art.  Study  of  line, 
mass,  and  color,  in  decorative  and  pictorial  composition, 
with  original  illustrations  in  brush  and  ink,  charcoal,  and 
water  color.  For  fine  arts  and  home  economics  students, 
and  for  all  who  wish  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

HISTORY   OF   PAINTING 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  modern  painting  and  the 
old  masters;  a  study  of  the  structural  principles  as  applied 
to  modern  art  and  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  a  com- 
parative survey  of  periods  and  schools  of  painting.  Illustrated 
with  stereopticon  slides,  photographs,  books  and  paintings. 
Frequent  visits  are  made  to  the  Arnot  Art  Gallery  to  study 
paintings  by  the  old  masters  and  the  works  of  modern 
artists. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  elected  after  S. 

STUDIES   IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Studies  in  the  growth  of  architectural  forms  of  the  simpler 
and  more  massive  kind,  leading  to  the  rise  of  the  Gothic. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  English  Cathedrals. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  or  juniors.  Given 
in  alternate  years.    Not  offered  in  1917-18. 


GROUP  C 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

1  f  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

This  course  includes   some  work  in   mechanical   drawing 

and  covers  the  study  of  the  sphere  in  its  relation  to  geometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  for  freshmen. 

2  COLLEGE   ALGEBRA 

Three  hours  second  semester,  for  freshmen. 

3  TRIGONOMETRY   AND   MENSURATION 

Plane  and  spherical. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Elective  after  1  and  S. 

4  HIGHER  ALGEBRA 

Theory  of  equations,  determinants  and  derivatives. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  1  and  2. 

5  PLANE    ANALYTIC    GEOMETRY 
Three  hours  first  semester.   Elective  after  S  and  J. 

6  HIGHER   PLANE    CURVES   AND    ELEMENTS    OP   CALCULUS 
Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  5. 

7  SOLID  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  ADVANCED  CALCULUS* 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Elective  after  6. 

8  TEACHERS'   COURSE   IN   MATHEMATICS* 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Elective  for  seniors  after  S  and  k- 
Required  subject  for  those  who  intend  to   teach  Mathematics. 

9  MATHEMATICAL   ASTRONOMY* 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  surveying  and  nautical 
astronomy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  for  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  college  mathematics. 

10  APPLIED   MATHEMATICS* 
Two    hours   throughout  the  year.    Required  for  Secretarial  course. 

Elective  for  Home  Economics  course.    Elective  for  others  after  4. 


* — throughout  year. 

t Students  who  do  not  offer  intermediate  algebra  for  entrance  must  make 
up  this  condition  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
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ASTRONOMY 

1  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY 

This  course  is  descriptive,  historical,  and  non-mathematical 
in  character.  The  aim  is  to  supply  useful  information  and  to 
aid  those  who  may  teach.  The  principal  constellations  are 
considered  and  simple  directions  are  given  for  locating  the 
more  prominent  stars.  A  limited  amount  of  work  is  done 
in  the  observatory  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  surface  features 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

2  A  STUDY  OP  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 

Theories  as  to  its  origin  and  development;  the  character- 
istics of  each  planet;  comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  (Non- 
mathematical). 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

3  NAUTICAL    ASTRONOMY 

This  course  is  observational  and  mathematical  in  char- 
acter. Work  with  the  telescope  and  transit  is  required. 
Many  problems  are  worked.  May  be  combined  with  Mathe- 
matics  9. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted mathematics  6. 

CHEMISTRY 

*1      GENERAL   CHEMISTRY 

A  study  of  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  and  proper- 
ties of  the  more  important  non-metals  and  their  compounds; 
also  a  similar  study  of  the  more  common  metals.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period. 
Two   class   periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 

*la    INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY 

This  course  presupposes  a  good  course  in  general  chem- 
istry, and  while  it  follows  the  same  general  outline  as  Course 
1,  the  text  used  and  the  laboratory  work  followed  are  con- 
siderably more  advanced.  This  course  is  recommended  to 
prospective  teachers.  Students  registering  in  chemistry  are 
assigned  to  Chemistry  1  or  to  Chemistry  la  by  the  depart- 
ment. Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  One  labor- 
atory period.    Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 
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QUALITATIVE    AND    QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS 

This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  separation 
of  the  metals  and  the  detection  of  the  more  important  acids. 
The  writing  of  oxidation  and  reduction  equations  as  taken  up 
and  much  practice  given  in  equation  writing.  The  determin- 
ation of  the  composition  of  unknown  substances  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  work.  The  last  third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to 
quantitative  work.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  analytical  balance  and  in  the  preparation  and  use  of 
standard  solutions.  Practice  is  given  in  both  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.     Two  laboratory  periods.    One  class  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  after  1  or  la.  Fee,  $lf.00 
each  semester. 

ADVANCED  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  purpose 
and  inclination  of  the  student.  Agricultural  analysis,  such 
as  soils,  fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products.  Select  deter- 
minations from  Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Analysis  of 
alloys,  minerals,  copper,  zinc,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  taken 
up  are  the  analysis  of  milk,  butter,  baking  powders,  and 
food  stuffs.  Sanitary  chemical  analysis  of  water.  The  detec- 
tion of  preservatives  and  coloring  matter  in  milk  and  foods. 
The  U.  S.  official  methods  are  used  as  the  basis;  of  all 
analytical  work. 

Elective  after  2,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
of  organic  chemistry.  The  typical  methods  of  preparation 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various 
classes  of  compounds  are  presented.  Part  of  the  course 
includes  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  organic  chem- 
istry which  are  essential  in  the  study  of  foods.  The  com- 
position of  foods  and  the  methods  used  in  their  analysis 
are  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.     One  laboratory  period.     Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Elective  after  1  or  7,  but  students  are 
advised  to  precede  this  course  by  2.    Fee  $2.00. 

CHEMISTRY    OP    POODS 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics: 
carbohydratesi,  including  cellulose,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar, 
glucose;  also  testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  and  sugars; 
fats;    proteins,   including   milk,   butter,   and   cheese;    meats; 
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vinegar;  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa;  preservatives  and  antiseptics. 
Lectures,  recitations,   and  laboratory  work.    Two  laboratory 
periods.    One  class  period. 
Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  4  and  2.    Fee  $b.00. 

ORGANIC   CHEMISTRY 

A  continuation  of  4.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  consider- 
ing the  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons. 
Lectures   and  recitations. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  course  6. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 
HISTORY   OF   CHEMISTRY 

A  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry,  including  a  brief 
-survey  of  the  belief  of  the  ancients  and  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  work  of  those  who  established  the  facts  from 
which  our  present  theories  are  derived.  Lectures  and  read- 
ing. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  after  course  1  or  la. 

PHYSICS 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS* 

This  is  an  elementary  course  intended  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  subject  and  is  accompanied  by  such  experi- 
ments as  best  illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics. 
Special  attention  is  paid  .to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  the 
laboratory  each  student  performs  such  quantitative  experi- 
ments as  illustrate  the  work  of  the  class  room.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Two  class  periods.  One 
laboratory  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00 
each  semester. 

MECHANICS,    SOUND,    LIGHT,    HEAT,    AND    ELECTRICITY* 

The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  such  general  treatises 
as  Carhart's  College  Physics  and  Ames'  Theory  of  Physics. 
Special  attention  given  to  solution  of  problems. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  after  Physics  1  and 
Mathematics  3. 

PHYSICAL   LABORATORY 

This  course  comprises  quantitative  physical  measurements 
in  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  instru- 
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ments  and  of  the  methods  used  in  experimental  work.  Labor- 
atory work. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  2. 

GEOLOGY 

GENERAL   GEOLOGY 

This   course  treats    of   the   leading   principles   of    physio- 
graphical,    structural,     dynamical,     and    historical     geology. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  field  work. 
Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

MINERALOGY 

A  study  of  the  more  important  minerals,  illustrated  by 
specimens,  and  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  determination 
of  minerals.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Elective  after  chemistry  1  or  la. 


GENERAL,  BIOLOGY 

GENERAL   BIOLOGY 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
general  principles  of  biology  and  is  preliminary  to  further 
work  in  botany  and  zoology.  It  comprises'  a  study  of  plant 
and  animal  ecology,  the  biology  of  the  cell,  the  biology  of 
the  plant,  and  the  biology  of  the  animal.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  structure  and  manipulation  of  the  microscope.  One 
laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

GENETICS 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the 
questions  of  heredity,  which  so  concern  the  biological  world, 
are  summarized.  The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment 
and  their  influence  upon  the  individual  and  the  race  as  a 
whole  are  considered.  The  course  should  be  taken  by  all 
students  who  major  in  any  biological  science.  Such  questions 
as  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  carriers  of  heritage,  variation, 
mutation,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  the  pure 
line,  segregation  and  dominance,  reversion  to  old  types  and 
the  making  of  new,  and  human  conservation  are  considered. 
One  hour  first  semester.    No  prerequisite.    Open  to  upper  classmen. 
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3     TEACHERS'   COURSE    IN   BIOLOGY 

Elective  for  students  who  have  completed  the  courses  in 
General  Biology,  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Botany 
1,  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1,  and  who  are  taking  or 
have  taken  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Ornithology,  Genetics, 
and  Entomology.  Students  are  urged  to  take  the  course  in 
Bacteriology,  and  in  Botany  2  and  3  if  time  permits.  One 
lecture  and  one  period  in  the  laboratory. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

ANATOMY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY 

1  HUMAN    ANATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY 

The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  microscopic 
examination  of  tissues,  dissection  of  a  mammal,  and  experi- 
ments. Martin's  Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  revised 
edition,  is  used  as  a  reference  text.  One  laboratory  and  two 
class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

2  PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  special  senses;  the  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of 
hygiene;  changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civil- 
ization, and  health  problems  arising  from  these  changes; 
conditions  necessary  to  the  perfect  state  of  the  body  and  the 
activity  of  the  various  functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury, 
degeneration,  and  disease;  prevention  of  disease  and  improve- 
ment of  health  by  hygienic  means. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  1. 

3  PHYSIOLOGY,  ANATOMY,  AND  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

This  course  is  given  primarily  for  students  in  the  Law  and 
Finance  Departments  and  the  Music  Course.  Kimber's  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  for  Nurses  will  be  used  as  a  text. 
Infection,  immunity,  sanitation,  methods  of  increasing  per- 
sonal efficiency,  and  like  topics  will  be  discussed. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

ZOOLOGY 

1     INVERTEBRATE   ZOOLOGY 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  a  series  of  types 
of    invertebrates.    Each    form    is    studied    in    its    structure, 
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physiology,  life-history,  and  economic  importance.  The  types 
are  studied  comparatively.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  develop- 
ment and  inheritance.  Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as 
a  reference  text.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 
Three  hours  first  semester.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  1  or  an  equivalent.   Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

2     VERTEBRATE   ZOOLOGY 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure, 
physiology,  and  life  history  of  the  chief  vertebrate  types, 
and  is  comparative  in  its  nature.  Representative  species  are 
studied  in  the  laboratory.  Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used 
as  a  text.    One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
1  or  an  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

8     ORNITHOLOGY 

Lectures',  laboratory,  and  field  work.  A  special  topic  will 
be  assigned  each  student  on  which  a  term  report  will  be 
required.  The  lectures  discuss  the  charactersi,  relationship, 
and  habits  of  our  American  birds.  Representative  species 
are  classified  in  the  laboratory  until  the  Easter  recess,  after 
which  field  work  is  carried  on.  The  class  will  have  access 
ito  the  museum  collection  of  over  two  thousand  mounted 
birds,  native  to  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and 
India.    One  laboratory  and  one  class  period  weekly. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

4  ENTOMOLOGY 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  and  families 
and  of  representative  species  of  insects.  The  course  is 
economic  in  its  nature.  Comstock's  Manual  for  the  Study 
of  Insects  is  used  as  a  text.  Two  class  or  laboratory  periods 
weekly. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

5  SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY  AND  ECOLOGY  OF  VERTEBRATES 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  classification  and  nomencla- 
ture; characters  and  relationships  of  groups;  the  habits,  life- 
histories,  principles  of  coloration  and  economic  value  of 
common  species.  Laboratory  study  of  representative  species, 
with  special  study  of  the  parts  used  in  classification  and 
with  a  view  to  practical  identification.  One  class  and  one 
laboratory  period  weekly. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 
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GENERAL    MORPHOLOGY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    PLANTS 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general  principles  which  underlie  the  processes  of 
absorption,  nutrition,  growth,  and  reproduction,  in  plants,  and 
to  study  comparatively  representative  species  of  all  the  great 
plant  groups.  Bergen  and  Caldwell's  Botany  will  be  used  as 
a  reference  text.  Durand's  Laboratory  Outline,  second  edi- 
tion, will  be  used  in  the  practicums.  An  herbarium  is  re- 
quired and  field  studies  made.  One  laboratory  and  two  class 
periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Biology  1  or  an  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  BOTANY,   TAXONOMY,   AND   ECOLOGY  OF   HIGHER 
PLANTS 

A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  typical  plants 
representing  the  more  general  groups  of  angiosperms,  and 
practice  in  the  identification  of  flowering  plants.  One  labor- 
atory period  weekly. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  Botany  1.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.00. 

HISTOLOGY   OF   PLANTS 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues 
of  higher  plants.  One  laboratory  period  weekly.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  l  and  after  or  with  2. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  laboratory  technique,  such  as  the  preparation  of  culture 
media,  sterilization,  and  methods  of  studying  bacteria.  It 
includes  a  consideration  of  the  true  bacteria,  the  yeasts,  the 
molds,  and  the  pathogenic  protozoa.  The  relationships  of 
bacteriology  to  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  foods,  and 
to  household  sanitation  and  hygiene  are  pointed  out.  "Moore's 
Directions  for  Beginners  in  Bacteriology"  is  the  laboratory 
manual  required.    One  class  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester  for  students  in  Biology  who  have  com- 
pleted Chemistry  1  and  Biology  1. 

Three  hours  second  semester  for  juniors  in  Home  Economics. 
Laboratory   fee  $5.00. 


GROUP  D 
PROGRAM  COURSES 


Courses  which  are  marked  with  the  dagger  in  Group  D  will 
not  count  toward  a  degree  except  when  taken  in  those  pro- 
grams in  which  they  are  assigned.     See  pp.  89-94. 

THE   HOUSE 

1  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS! 

Practical  discussions  of  the  equipment  and  care  of  the 
house,  from  primitive  to  modem  times.  Planning  of  the  home 
with  regard  to  the  cost,  strength,  appearance,  durability,  and 
finish  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  tile,  and  the 
most  approved  piping  for  water,  gas,  sewerage,  and  ventil- 
ation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  HOMEMAKERS    COURSE t 

Study  of  home  decoration,  and  furnishing.  Household 
budget  for  clothing  and  food.  Preparing  of  simple  dishes  and 
well  balanced  menus. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

3  ADMINISTRATION   OF   INCOME 

Study  of  the  home  economic  movement  and  its  contribution 
to  education.  Relation  of  home  to  society.  Division  of 
income,  study  of  household  accounts,  the  family  budget, 
and  cost  of  efficient  administration  in  its  many  aspects. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 


FOODS   AND   COOKERY 

1     FOOD    PREPARATION  t 

Lectures  on  food  production  and  manufacture.  Laboratory 
work  in  composition  of  foods.,  elementary  cooking,  with  some 
planning  of  simple  menus,  and  serving  of  meals  with  specified 
costs. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Laboratory  fee  $3.00  each  semester. 
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2  FOOD  PREPARATION  t 

Advanced  work  in  preparation  of  food,  and  serving  of 
luncheons  and  dinners.  Practical  problems  in  managing  social 
functions   with   specified  sums. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Laboratory  fee  $5.00  each  semester. 

3  ADVANCED  FOODS  t 

This  course  continues  cooking  processes  to  develop  skill 
and  efficiency  in  handling  materials  and  apparatus.  Serving 
of  meals  for  special  functions. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $k-00. 

4  EXPERIMENTAL    COOKING  t 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  food  preparation  on 
a  scientific  basis  and  to  systematize  methods  of  work.  The 
course  deals  with  application  of  chemical  and  physical  prin- 
ciples in  the  preparation  of  food.  Attention  is  given  to 
cooking  processes,  comparative  cost  of  fuels,  study  of  recipes, 
and  the  comparative  cost  of  material  involved. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $8.00. 
6     MARKETING  t 

A  study  of  foods  in  regard  to  their  qualities,  seasons,  uses, 
source  of  supply,  and  cost.  Storage.  Buying  of  meat,  poultry, 
dairy  produce,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  dry  groceries. 

One  hour  second  semester. 

6  NUTRITION    AND    DIETARIES 

This  course  describes  the  agencies  and  processes  through 
which  foods  become  available  for  the  uses  of  the  body; 
traces  their  functions  in  the  tissues  and  their  fate  in  metabol- 
ism; determines  the  food  requirements  of  the  body  under 
different  conditions;  ascertains  the  functions  of  the  different 
chemical  elements  in  nutrition  and  the  quantity  in  which 
they  should  be  supplied  by  the  food,  and  considers  the  criteria 
by  which  we  sbould  judge  the  nutritive  value  of  food.  It 
further  makes  a  study  of  foods  from  the  dietary  side,  as 
regards  the  planning  of  family  and  institutional  dietaries. 
One  laboratory  period.  The  laboratory  work  includes  practice 
in  planning  dietaries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Laboratory  fee  $3.00  each  semester. 

7  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS   (See  Chemistry,  p.  73) 

8  THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    OF   TEACHING   DOMESTIC    SCIENCE  t 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to 

teach  Domestic  Science.    Methods  of  presenting  the  subject 

are  discussed.    Lesson  plans,  observation  work,  and  practice 

teaching  required. 

Two  hour*  second  semester. 
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HYGIENE 

LAUNDERING  t 

Includes  principles  and  processes  in  laundering,  machinery 

for  domestic  work,  its  cost,  care,   and  use.    Laundering  of 

cotton,  linen,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics.     Care  of  fine  work, 

embroidery,  laces,  etc. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Fee  $1.00, 

HOME   NURSING  t 

Includes  proper  treatment  of  accidents,  burns,  cuts,  poison- 
ing. Choice  of  room  in  illness;  care  in  contagious  diseases. 
Caring  for  the  sick  when  professional  nurse  is  not  required. 

One  hour  second  semester. 


TEXTILES   AND   SEWING 

1  ELEMENTARY   PRINCIPLES  t 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 
stitches.  In  part  hand  work,  and  some  practice  in  machine 
sewing.  Making  of  simple  articles  to  illustrate  stitches,  and 
of  a  set  of  underwear. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.   Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each  semester. 

2  DRESS   MAKING  t 

Adapting  the  commercial  pattern.  Making  of  an  infant's 
outfit,  and  of  clothing  for  a  growing  child.  Planning  and 
making  of  woolen  dress,  drafting  of  patterns,  and  making 
of  an  afternoon  dress  and  a  coat. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 

3  TEXTILES  t 

The  study  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
linen,  with  laboratory  work  showing  the  effect  of  the  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  upon  the  products.  Study  of  weaves 
and  their  effect  upon  the  beauty  and  service  of  fabrics. 
Patterns  and  their  uses. 

Three  hours  second  semester. 

4  ADVANCED  WORK  IN  SEWING  t 

Study  of  lines  of  garments,  and  of  suitability  of  decora- 
tion. Making  of  an  afternoon  dress,  an  evening  dress,  and 
a  suit. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each  semester. 

6     THEORY   AND   PRACTICE   OF   TEACHING   DOMESTIC   ART  t 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
teach  Domestic  Art.    Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are 
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discussed.     Lesson   plans,  observation    work,    and    practice 

teaching  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 

MILLINERY — ELEMENTARY  t 

This  course  includes  practice  in  making  and  covering  of 
frames  and  in  preparation  of  trimmings,  such  as  wiring 
bows,  shirrings,  puffings,  etc.     Trimming  of  hats. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Fee  $1.50. 


LIBRARY   ECONOMY 

GENERAL    REFERENCE    WORK 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate 
working  knowledge  of  the  library  and  of  library  usage.  It 
consists  of  lectures  on  the  care  of  books,  the  principles  of 
classification,  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  scope  of 
dictionaries,  of  encyclopedias,  of  periodical  indexes,  and  of 
other  reference  books,  and  the  use  of  them  as  tools  in  the 
preparation  of  class  work.  It  includes  also  practical  exer- 
cises applying  the  principles  and  methods  discussed. 

One  hour  for  the  year,  required  of  classical  freshmen,  elective  for 
others. 

LIBRARY   ADMINISTRATION 

A  course  in  library  administration  will  be  offered  after  1, 
primarily  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  where  they  may  have 
the  care  of  a  library. 

One  hour  second  semester. 


GROUP  E 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,   EXPRESSION 
AND   MUSIC 


PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

The  college  gives  facilities  for  physical  education.  Its 
gymnasium  is  equipped  with  all  forms  of  light  apparatus, 
shower  baths,  and  lockers.  There  is  an  athletic  field  for  field 
hockey,  tennis,  basket  ball,  base  ball,  and  track  athletics. 
Classes  in  swimming  are  conducted. 

Very  thorough  courses  are  offered  in  folk,  national,  and 
classic  dancing.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of 
rhythm  through  natural  body  movements,  aiming  at  the 
development  of  poise,  coordination,  and  carriage. 

Every  student  is  for  three  years  of  her  course  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  physical  director.  She  is  required 
each  year  to  enroll  for  two  periods  of  work  a  week.  Her 
choice  of  courses  is  governed  by  her  previous  preparation,  and 
by  the  results  of  the  physical  examination  given  each  year  by 
the  physical  director.  Special  classes  will  be  formed  for  those 
having  spinal  curvatures,  round  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  for- 
ward heads,  pronated  ankles,  and  other  weaknesses. 

1  FIRST   YEAR   COURSE 

March   tactics,   free   arm   exercises,    elementary   folk   and 

interpretative   dancing. 

Required  of  freshmen. 

2  SECOND    YEAR    COURSE 

Sophomores  will  be  allowed  to  choose  either  of  the  follow- 
ing courses :  (a)  intermediate  folk  and  interpretative  dancing, 

or  (b)   intermediate  gymnastics. 

Required  of  Sophomore*. 

3  THIRD   YEAR   COURSE 

Continuance  of  course  2. 

Required  of  Junior: 
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TEACHERS'   COURSE 

March  tactics,  free  arm  exercises,  calisthenic  drills,  games 
and  simple  folk  dances.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  will 
be  the  accumulation  of  teaching  material;  that  of  the  second 
semester,  methods  of  physical  training,  observations,  and 
practice  teaching. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  throughout  the  year.  Two  hours  of  floor 
work  throughout  the  year.  Three  hours  credit,  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  and  specially  qualified  sophomores. 


EXPRESSION 

The  College  feels  the  need  of  training  for  students  in 
the  important  and  much  neglected  art  of  reading  well.  As 
education  is  usually  conducted  in  modern  times,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  college  graduate  to  read  so  poorly  as  to  give 
little  pleasure  to  those  who  listen,  even  if  they  are  able  to  gain 
any  connected  idea  whatever  from  the  words  uttered. 

The  department  of  Expression  is  arranged  for  two  lines  of 
work. 

1  GENERAL  READING  COURSE 

This  class  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is  arranged  to  give 
the  student  practice  and  facility  in  reading  aloud.  The  course 
is  primarily  intended  to  correct  faults  of  enunciation  and  to 
give  a  student  confidence  in  speaking  in  class  rooms,  clubs, 
and  societies.  This  course  is  strongly  recommended  for 
every  college  woman. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective.  May  be  counted  towards 
degree. 

2  PLAY    PRODUCTION 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of 
play  production  to  meet  the  demands  of  high  school  and 
social  service  work.  Coaching,  scenery,  make-up,  manage- 
ment, and  choice  of  plays  will  be  considered. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

i     THE    TWO-YEAR    COURSE    OF    PRIVATE    LESSONS 

An  extra  charge  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  is  made  for  this 
course,  payable  half  at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester  and 
the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

(a)  Fundamentals  of  expression.  The  course  includes 
special  training  of  voice,   expressive  movement,   impersona- 
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tion,  and  interpretation.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  used 
as  a  text-hook  in  impersonation;  and  for  interpretation,  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Hiawatha,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  Selections  from  the  Practice  Book.  The  Delsarte  Charts 
are  used  for  expressive  movement. 

The  work  is  given  in  three  periods  a  week,  two  of  which 
are  private  lessons  given  to  training  the  voice  and  body. 
The  third  period  a  week  is  devoted  to  practice  before  the 
class.  At  intervals  as  their  advancement  may  warrant, 
opportunity  is  given  to  students  in  this  course  to  appear  in 
recitals  before  larger  audiences. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

(b)  The  second  year's  course  in  expression  is  conducted 
with  two  private  lessons  and  one  hour  of  class  practice  a 
week.  It  continues  the  study  of  the  first  year  work  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  preparation  of  readings  for 
Lyceum  work.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  qualify  the 
student  to  become  a  teacher  of  expression  or  a  professional 
reader. 

The  recital  work  of  the  second  year  is  both  more  frequent 
and  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first  year,  and  before 
the  course  is  finished  each  student  will  be  expected  to  give 
a  recital  in  which  she  will  be  responsible  for  the  entire 
evening's  program. 

Two   hours  throughout  the  year. 


PRACTICAL   ART 

Students  pursuing  a  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
may  elect,  and  count  toward  their  degree,  the  subject  of  prac- 
tical art,  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a  semester  through  four 
years.  Students  who  do  this  must  present  also  for  credit  the 
required  theoretical  courses,  for  which  see  page  70. 

Practical  art,  if  taken  in  private  lessons,  is  subject  to  a 
special  fee  for  instruction,  for  which  see  page  20. 

Students  expecting  to  elect  this  subject  are  advised  to  pre- 
sent at  entrance  one  unit  of  preparation  in  the  subject  as  it  is 
taught  in  high  school  in  the  usual  course  in  drawing,  color, 
and  design. 
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1  DRAWING 

This  course  furnishes  instruction  in  drawing  in  all  the  usual 
mediums,  and  teaches  the  drawing  of  still-life,  landscape, 
and  the  figure. 

Daily  work  in  studio.    Studio  fee  $2.00. 

2  PAINTING 

Water  and  oil  color  painting  of  still-life,  landscape,  and 
the  figure  with  special  attention  to  composition. 

Daily  work  in  studio.    Studio  fee  $2.00. 

3  DESIGN 

Composition,  both  decorative  and  pictorial,  is  studied  and 
constant  practice  is  given. 

Daily  work  in  studio.    Studio  fee  tt.OO. 

MUSIC 

The  purpose  of  the  department  of  Music  is  to  give  the  best 
facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  any  branch  of 
music,  practical  or  theoretical,  and  to  furnish  the  best  possible 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Voice, 
and  Harmony. 

Students  who  wish  to  study  music  are  required  to  present 
the  fifteen  units  for  admission,  and  will  be  received  and  in- 
structed according  to  their  advancement.  Such  students  will 
be  admitted  to  the  college  course  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Concerts,   recitals,  and  lectures  are  given  during  the  year. 

Student  recitals  are  given  during  the  year,  which  all  music 
students  are  expected  to  attend. 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

1  DIATONIC    AND    CHROMATIC    INTERVALS    AND    INVERSIONS 

Consonance  and  Dissonance,  Major  and  Minor  Diatonic 
Scales.  Chromatic  Scale.  Triads  of  the  Major  and  Minor 
Modes.  Inversions.  Chords  of  Dominant  Seventh  and  Dimin- 
ished Seventh.  Preparation  and  Resolution.  Secondary 
Sevenths.      Required   of    Freshmen    pursuing    the   course   in 

Program  III. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

2  KEY-RELATIONSHIP 

Altered  Chords.  Suspensions.  Simple  Harmonization  of 
Melodies.     Modulation  and  Transposition. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

3  ADVANCED   HARMONY 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Counterpoint 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  senior$. 
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4     HISTORICAL    AND    BIOGRAPHICAL    COURSE 

This  will  consist  largely  of  biographical  lectures  with  illus- 
trations from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  will  include 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present  day. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

1  PIANOFORTE 

General  course,  including  technique,  (Leschetizsky  method). 
Studies  and  pieces  according  to  individual  proficiency,  lead- 
ing to  Sonatas  of  Beethoven.  Compositions  by  Schumann, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  other  great  com- 
posers. 

2  ORGAN 

No  student  is  admitted  to  the  organ  courses  until  she  has 
acquired  a  satisfactory  piano  technique. 

Manual  Studies  in  two,  three,  and  four  voice  parts,  by 
Thayer,  Lemmens,  Guilmant,  Ritter,  and  others;  beginning 
of  pedal  playing,  with  studies  by  Thayer,  Buck,  Rinck.  Choral 
preludes  and  fugues  by  Bach;  moderately  difficult  pieces  by 
Hesse,  Merkel,  Wely,  Guilmant. 

3  VOICE 

The  old  Italian  Method,  as  taught  by  William  Shakespere 
of  London,  is  the  one  mainly  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  singing  voice.  Technical  drill,  sight  reading,  elementary 
studies  of  Sieber,  Concone,  Marchesi;  simple  songs.  Songs 
by  the  best  composers,  simple  scenes  and  arias  from  operas* 
cantatas,  and  oratorios. 

4  VIOLIN 

Scales  and  arpeggi  in  two  and  three  octaves.  Scales  in 
thirds;  sixths;  octaves.  Etudes  and  bowing  technique  by 
Sevcik.  Studies  Kayser,  Daut,  Mazas,  Krentzer,  Fiorillo, 
Rode.  Concertos  and  solos,  Dancla,  De  Beriot,  Viotti,  Rode, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wieniawski,  Vieuxtemps,  Mendelssohn. 
Ensemble;  Duos,  Trios,  Quartettes. 

Note — Practical  work  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  must  be  accompanied 
by  theoretical  for  two  years.  Students  in  practical  work  will  receive 
examinations,  and  be  marked  according  to  advancement  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  courses.  Practical  courses  and  theoretical  courses 
are  subject  to  fees,  as  stated  on  page  20.  In  counting  hours,  one 
lesson  a  week  counts  as  one  hour.  In  all,  sixteen  hours  of  practical 
music  may  count  towards  a  degree,  provided  four  hours  of  theory,  for 
which  credit  is  also  given,  are  taken.  The  student  may  take  further 
theoretical  courses  and  receive  credit. 
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SCHOOL  OF   PEDAGOGY 

Under  authority  of  special  statute,  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  set  forth  a  course  of  study 
for  training  those  who  are  to  teach,  advising  that  this  be 
given  in  colleges.  A  successful  completion  of  this  course 
entitles  the  college  graduate  to  a  professional  certificate  issued 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid 
for  three  years  in  any  school  in  the  State  of  New  York,  so  far 
as  state  laws  are  involved,  and  is  renewable  for  life  if  the 
applicant  can  furnish  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  of  success  in  teaching. 

The  minimum  course  of  special  study  approved  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  must  include  the  following 
subjects: 

Psychology,  general  and  educational,  to  an  extent  equiva- 
lent to  ninety  recitation  periods. 

History  of  education,  and  principles  of  education,  amount- 
ing together  to  the  equivalent  of  ninety  recitations. 

Method  in  teaching,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  sixty  recita- 
tions. 

Observation,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  twenty  recitations. 

For  the  elaboration  of  these  requirements,  the  student  is 
referred  to  pp.  59-61  of  this  catalogue.  When  the  required 
conditions  are  met,  the  college  authorities  will  make  the  formal 
statement  required  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  student  "is 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,"  "and  that  she  is  of 
good  character  a?id  is  worthy  to  be  employed  i?i  the  schools  of  the 
stated 

The  certificate  thereupon  issued  by  the  Commissioners  is 
termed  a  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate;  it  is  valid 
for  three  years  and  may  be  renewed  upon  conditions  as  stated 
above. 
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PROGRAM   COURSES 

I.     HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 
FOR   THE    B.    S.    DEGREE 

This  program  is  arranged  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
secure  a  college  course  which  will  enable  them  to  teach  Home 
Economics  in  the  grades  or  in  high  school,  and  which  will  fit 
them  to  manage  the  complex  business  of  the  home  with  more 
than  the  usual  intelligence  and  success. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives,  except  as  stated 
below.  No  degree  will  be  conferred  if  the  average  standing 
of  the  student  falls  below  C. 

The  subjects  advised  for  entrance  to  this  course  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  Foreign  Languages 
5  units,  History  1  unit,  Natural  Science  2  units.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  sciences  be  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


First  Semester 
English  and  English  Lit- 
erature  3  hours 

Bible    1 

Modern    Language    3 

*I  Chemistry  3 

Household  Economics  ...2 

Sewing    2 

♦♦Laundering    1 


Second  Semester 
English  and  English  Lit- 
erature   3  hours 

Bible    1 

Modern    Language    3 

*I  Chemistry  3 

Household  Economics  ...2 

Sewing    2 

**Home  Nursing   1 


♦If  Chemistry  is  presented  for  entrance,  Physics  will  he  substituted  In  the 
freshman  year.  If  both  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  presented  at  entrance, 
Biology  will  be  substituted. 

** One-year  students  may  substitute  the  Homemakers  Course  for  Launder- 
ing and  Home  Nursing,  if  they  so  desire,  but  students  working  for  the 
degree  must  at  some  time  complete  the  regular  freshman  schedule  In  full. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

English    2  hours 

English  Literature   2  " 

History    2  " 

II   Chemistry    (Qualita- 
tive)     3  " 

IV  Chemistry  (Organic). 3  " 

Sewing    2 

Elective    2  " 


Second  Semester 

English    2  hours 

English  Literature    2  " 

History    2  " 

II  Chemistry    (Quantita- 
tive)     3  " 

IV  Chemistry  (Foods)... 3  " 

Foods    1 

*  Logic    2  " 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


First  Semester 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Psychology    3 

I  Anatomy  and  Physiology.3 

I  Biology    3 

Sewing    2 

Foods    2 


Second  Semester 

Modern  Language   3  hours 

*Pedagogy    2 

Bacteriology    3 

I  Botany  3 

Sewing    2 

Foods    2 


SENIOR    YEAR 


First  Semester 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries . .  3  hours 

Teachers'    Course    3 

Administration  of  Income.2 
*History  of  Education. .  .2 

II  Foods    2 

Electives     4 


Second  Semester 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries . .  3  hours 

Teachers'    Course    2 

*Ed.    Classics    2 

Textiles    3 

II  Foods 2 

Elective    4 


*  Students  not  preparing  to  teach  may  substitute  electives  from  Group  A, 
Group  B,  or  Group  C. 

The  electives  open  in  this  course  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  follow- 
ing:  English  or  Literature,  foreign  language  (not  a  beginner's  course), 
history,  economics,  art,  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  zoology,  astronomy, 
geology,  or  it  is  to  be  chosen  from  the  special  Home  Economics  courses 
listed  pp.  79-82. 

Note — (a)  Students  in  the  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics  may  take 
music  and  count  it  toward  the  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  semester, 
provided  four  hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit  is  also  given,  are  taken. 
(See  p.  86).  But  music  may  not  be  substituted  for  any  but  the  strictly 
vocational  courses  in  Home  Economics. 
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II.     LAW  AND  FINANCE  PROGRAM 
FOR    THE    B.    S.    DEGREE 


This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  training  to  women 
desirous  of  teaching  commercial  classes  in  high  school,  and  it 
is  recommended  to  those  who  are  likely  to  have  to  manage 
their  own  property  or  the  property  of  others. 

It  has  been  carefully  planned  to  give  culture  first,  and  sec- 
ondly a  wide  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  upon  which 
business  is  based.  It  is  expected  to  secure  to  the  young 
woman  who  graduates  from  it  as  much  knowledge  as  shall 
save  her  from  the  loss  of  her  means  through  the  more  com- 
mon frauds.  It  should  also  serve  to  direct  her  benevolences 
through  legitimate  channels  to  wrorthy  ends,  and  train  her  to 
competent  judgment  in  business  matters.  A  young  woman 
with  such  training  as  is  here  proposed  is  in  line  for  advance- 
ment, should  she  need  to  support  herself. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives,  except  as  stated 
below.  No  degree  will  be  conferred  if  the  average  standing 
of  the  student  falls  below  C. 

The  subjects  advised  for  entrance  to  this  course  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units.  Mod- 
ern Language  3  units,  History  1  unit,  Commercial  Arithmetic 
1  unit,  Bookkeeping  1  unit,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  % 
unit  each. 

Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting  if  not  offered  for  entrance 
are  required  during  the  first  two  college  years,  and  Shorthand 
if  not  offered  for  entrance  may  be  elected  in  college  without 
credit. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR 


First  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature. 3  hours 

I  Bible   1 

History    2 

Modern  Language 3 

Mathematics    2 

Elementary  Business  Law.3 


Second  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature. 3  hours 

I  Bible   1 

History    2 

Modern  Language  3 

Mathematics    2 

Elementary  Business  Law.3 
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SOPHOMORE   YEAR 


First  Semester 
English  and  Literature ..  4  hours 

Modern  Language  3 

Economics    2 

Accounting    2 

Advanced  Business  Law. 2 
Hygiene   1 


Second  Semester 

English  and  Literature.  .4  hours 

Modern  Language  3 

Economics    2 

Accounting    2 

Advanced  Business  Law. 2 
Hygiene    1 


JUNIOR    YEAR 


First  Semester 

English    2  hours 

Modern  Language  2 

Psychology    3 

Sociology    2 

Money  and  Banking 3 

Electives    4 


Second  Semester 

English    2  hours 

Modern  Language  2 

*Pedagogy    2 

Sociology    2 

Money  and  Banking 3 

Electives    5 


SENIOR    YEAR 


First  Semester 

English   Literature    2  hours 

Bible  Economics    2 

Business  Management  . .  2 

♦Teachers'    Course    1 

Standards  of  Living 2 

United  States  Gov't 2 

Electives  from  Groups  A, 
B,   or   C    5 


Second  Semester 

English   Literature   2  hours 

Bible  Economics 2 

Public  Finance    2 

*Teachers'    Course    1 

Standards  of  Living 2 

United  States  Gov't 2 

Electives  from  Groups  A, 
B,   or   C    5 


♦Students  not  desiring  to  teach  may  substitute  electives  from  Groups 
A,    B,   or   C. 

Students  in  this  four-year  course  may  take  music  and  count  it  toward 
the  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  semester,  provided  four  hours  of 
theory,  for  which  credit  is  also  given,  are  taken,  but  music  may  not  be 
substituted   for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational   courses. 
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III.     MUSIC  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  of  musical  ability  who 
wish  to  work  for  a  degree  and  study  music.  The  work  asso- 
ciated with  the  music  in  this  course  is  of  such  a  cultural  char- 
acter as  will  best  advance  the  interest  of  the  musical  student. 
The  degree  of  B.  S.  is  conferred  if  all  subjects  are  completed 
with  an  average  standing  of  C  or  over. 

The  subjects  advised  for  entrance  to  this  course  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Mod- 
ern Language  3  units,  History  1  unit,  and  Natural  Science  2 
units,  Music  1  unit.     Substitutes  may  be  offered  for  some  of 

1  the  15  units  required  for  entrance,  provided  they  represent 
high  school  work  done  and  examinations  passed  during  a 
four-year  course  of  college  preparatory  training,  and  provided 

i  also  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  administration  of  the 
college;  but  Physiology  must  be  one  of  the  units  in  Natural 
Science. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


First  Semester 
I  English  and  Ldterature.3  hours 

I  Bible 1      " 

History    2      " 

I  Modern  Language  6      " 

Mathematics,  |  (one  to  be 

or  Physics,      /  chosen) .  .3      " 

Hygiene   1 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin    2      " 

Theory  of  Music  1      " 


Second  Semester 
I  English  and  Literature.3  hours 

I  Bible 1      " 

History    2      " 

Modern  Language   6      " 

Mathematics,  )  (one  to  be 

or  Physics',      ]  chosen).. 3      " 

Hygiene   1 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin    2      " 

History  of  Music  1      M 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 
English  and  Literature.  .4  hours 

Modern  Language 6 

History    3 

Mathematics,  )  (one  to  be 
or  Physics,      \  chosen) . .  3 
Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or   Violin    2 

Theory  of  Music   1 


Second  Semester 
English  and  Literature.  .4  hours 

Modern  Language 6 

History    3 

Mathematics,  )  (one  to  be 
or  Physics,      \  chosen) . .  3 
Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or   Violin    2 

History  of  Music 1 


JUNIOR    YEAR 


First  Semester 
English  and  Literature.  .4  hours 

Modern  Language  5      " 

History    3      " 

I  Economics  2      " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2      " 

Advanced  Harmony  or 
Mathematics,  or  Physics; 
or  Economics   2      " 


Second  Semester 
English  and  Literature.  .4  hours 

Modern  Language 5 

History    3 

I  Economics   2 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin 2 

Advanced  Harmony  or 
Mathematics,  or  Physics; 
or  Economics    2 


SENIOR   YEAR 


First  Semester 

English  Literature    2  hours 

Modern  Language   4      " 

Electives  from  Group  B . .  4      " 
Fine  Art  or  Economics. 3      " 

Science    3      " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 
or  Violin 2 


Second  Semester 

English  Literature    2  hours 

Modern  Language   4      " 

Electives  from  Group  B . .  4      " 
Fine  Art  or  Economics. 3      " 

Science    3      " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 
or  Violin 2 


Students  pursuing  the  group  system  courses  (pp.  43-44) 
leading  to  a  degree  may  take  music  and  receive  credit  for 
practical  music  of  college  grade  to  the  extent  of  two  hours 
a  semester,  provided  four  hours  of  Theory  of  Music,  for 
which  also  credit  is  given,  have  been  taken. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Goldberg,  Gertrude  Elmira 

Hall,  Rachel  E Easton,  Penna. 

Maxwell,   Ethreba Meadowbrook 

SENIORS 

Allington,  Kathryn  L Elmira 

Ayres,  Alvine  Muriel Perm  Yan 

Bean,  Hester  Eola Homer 

Beatty,  Inez Rochester 

Bedrosian,  Garana Elmira 

Benjamin,  Isabel  V Elmira 

Blair,  Elizabeth  C Elmira 

Booraem,   Frances  Vacher Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Boutin,  Meta  C Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Buttles,  Madge  L Perry 

Catchpole,  Olga  R North  Rose 

Copps,  Abbie  M Chateaugay 

Danks,  Esther  Hathaway Westfield,  Penna. 

Dartt,  Adeline  E Wellsboro,  Penna. 

Davidson,  Amy  Bowne Coopers  town 

Farnham,  Frances  Hall Buffalo 

Graves,  Florence  Chrysler Auburn 

Grinnell,  Pauline  H Batavia 

Haslett,   Helen   Mayhew Seneca 

Holcomb,   Maude  Elizabeth Naples 

Hough,  Marjorie  Galloway Lowville 

Howard,  Hazel  M Elmira 

Hughes,  Florence  G .Elmira 

Hughes,  Helen  Elizabeth Elmira 

Humphrey,  Mildred  M Springwater 

Johnson,  Catharine  L .Hornell 

Kaine,  Dorothy  Mildred .Buffalo 

Keesler,  Ruby  Gladys Canastota 

Lee,  Laura  Hilton 

Linehan,   Mary  Clare Hudson  Falls 

Lugg,  Madeline  E Knoxville,  Penna. 

Mason,  Florence  Reynolds .Elmira 

Mattson,  Hazel  Luella Lowville 

McCarthy,    Katherine    Louis© Addison 
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Meares,   Alice  Wilson Cooperstown 

Miller,   Eva  Angelica Elmira 

Montgomery,  Lois  Elizabeth Warsaw 

Morton,  Pauline  H LeRoy 

Mulkins,  Pauline  L.   . . . Cooperstown 

Murphy,  Frances  Loretta Horseheads 

Nellis,  Edith  L Saint  Johnsville 

Nichols,  Ethel  Elizabeth Elmira 

Osborne,  Eunice  M Montour  Palls 

Peele,   Anna  Marie Rock  Stream 

Pfister,  Groviene  Winifred Great  Bend 

Pickering,  Hannah Elmira 

Reid,  Madeleine Elmira 

Ross,  Mildred  M Elmira 

Roulston,   Marion , Chateaugay 

Schieffelin,   Mary Wellsboro,  Penna. 

Searles,  Grayce  E Montour  Falls 

Sheely,   Helen   Frances Aurora 

Sherman,  Eleanor  L Elmira 

Stiles,  Mary  G Athens,  Penna. 

Thome,  Lillian  Emily Troy 

Wallace,  Faye  Marguerite. Hailesboro 

Warner,  Rebecca  Lois Elmira 

Whitmore,  Minnie  Helen Pennington,  N.  J. 

Whittenhall,    E.    Irene Elmira 

Willett,  Thera  M South  River,  N.  J. 

Woodward,   Laura   Eliza Sutton,   Mass. 

JUNIORS 

Allen,  Marjorie Jamestown 

Andrews,  Irene  E Bingham  ton 

Barker,   Rhea   Melissa Troy,  Penna. 

Benedict,  Mary  Helen Elmira 

Bowman,  Florence  A Dryden 

Brookfield,  Elsa   Elmira 

Burk,  Helen  Irene Elmira 

Campbell,  Ruth  Winfrey Barton 

Carpenter,  Lois  M Johnson  City 

Chapin,  Helen  V Dolgeville 

Clapper,  Mildred  L Victor 

Cronan,  Laura  Mae Perry 

Daly,  M.  Madeleine Elmira 

Doerken,  Matilda  A Hazelton,  Penna. 
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Bounce,  Marian  Blanche .New  Woodstock 

Duby,  Marjorie  L .....  Malone 

Everett,  Marian   Malone 

Fanning,  Winifred  A Elmira  Heights 

Farrell,  Eva  E Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Fraser,   Alice   Louise Fort  Covington 

Gardiner,  Olive  Marie Carthage 

Gorke,  Gladys  Syracuse 

Guernsey,  Louise  H Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Guy  er,  Hedwig Allen  town,  Penna. 

Haughey,  Anna  Mary Corning 

Henry,  Dorothea  Parker Geneva 

Hill,  Elizabeth  V Victor 

Hyde,  Katherine  E Elmira 

Levette,   Eloise Syracuse 

Lewis,    Florence Auburn 

Linberger,   Helen   M Elmira  Heights 

Linehan,   Kathryn   Elizabeth Hudson  Falls 

Lovell,  Dorothy  Talcott Elmira 

Lowe,  Ethel  Frances Welland,  Out.,  Can. 

Mason,  Marjorie Elmira 

Mclnerney,  Sara  Nora Elmira 

Middaugh,  Cornelia  Low Utica 

Morgan,  Catharine  E.  I Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Newman,  Helen  C Elmira 

Noonan,  Alma  Wall Elmira 

Page,  Edith  Mildred Perry 

Perry,  Florence   May. Warsaw 

Potter,  Marion  Rowena Geneva 

Randolph,   Bessie  Dee Elmira 

Rice,  Alta  Mae Waterford 

Ryon,  Gertrude  H Elmira 

Sanborne,  Caroline  G Elmira 

Smith,    Marie   Louise Corning 

Solomon,    Marion Freehold,  N.  J. 

Squiers,  Ellen  Lyon Sherburne 

Terhune,  Arbutus Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Valentine,  Marion  K Englewood,  N.  J. 

Warren,  Marion  D Wyoming 

Wells,  Leonore  Palmer Elmira 

Wells,  Lilah  Catharine Freeport,  111. 

Wikoff,   Margaret  Douglas Pittsburgh,   Penna. 

Zimmerman,   Helen   Frances Elmira 
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SOPHOMORES 

Adams,  Florence  B Pitts-field,  Mas®. 

Alpert,   Rose Elmira 

Anderson,  Ethel Darling,  Penna. 

Bagley,  Alice  Pearl Athens,   Penna. 

Bang,  Thelma  J Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Boardman,  Albertine  Huestis Rochester 

Bray,    Mary   Elizabeth Saratoga  Springs 

Brown,   Mabel Elmira 

Calkins,  Florence  Balcom Painted  Post 

Clapper,  Ruth  Elizabeth. Victor 

Coon,    Ruth Montour  Falls 

Crandell,  Esther  Dean Waverly 

Dann,  Lois  Anna Elmira 

DeGraff,   Harriet  Adelphi Canandaigua 

Deyo,    Jeannette   Sarah Elmira 

Espey,  M.  Beatrice Elmira 

Farnsworth,  Gertrude Wadhams 

Fitzherbert,   N.   Virginia Elmira 

French,  Frances  Ash  ton Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 

French,  Valerie  D Washington,  D.  C. 

Glace,   Margaret  Frances Wilkes^Barre,  Penna. 

Graves,   Bessie  Adaline Elmira 

Harrington,    Mildred Elmira 

Hauver,   Sybil   Margaret Elmira 

Hawley,   Ellen   Marie Perry 

Hill,    Rosalind Watertown 

Hodges,  Altha  R Bath 

Hopper,  Jewell Mount  Vernon 

Howes,  Helen  Marguerite DeRuyter 

Kelly,   Grace  Anna Elmira 

Kennedy,  Marjorie  Helen Victor 

Kennelly,  K.  Irene Livonia 

Kniffin,  Harriette  E Elmira 

Kohn,  Ella  M Elmira 

Kraft,  Anna  Elmira 

Leavitt,  Dorothy  Dudley Elmira 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  Adeline Kenmore 

Lloyd,    Louise   Amelia , Muncy,  Penna. 

Marks,   Ida Elmira 

McCabe,  Lillian  M .Elmira 

MoCrone,  Katherine  Marjorie Elmira 

McCann,  Helen Elmira 
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Miller,    Christine   Anne Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Katherine  E Elmira 

Miller,   Margaret  C Greensburg,  Ind. 

Noll,  Adelaide  Harkness Naples 

Northridge,   Carrie Malone 

Oatman,  Virginia  M Niagara  Falls 

Overton,  Mary  Cecelia Patchogue 

Parsons,  Eva  Simpson. Roxbury 

Prechtl,  Dorothy  E Elmira 

Preumers,  Janet  Elizabeth Towanda,  Penna. 

Reardon,  Mary  Clare Elmira 

Richtmyer,   Frances Roxbury 

Serven,  Daisy  Marguerite Waterloo 

Sharp,  Dorothy Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Sieurin,  Rose  Ingeborg Worcester,    Mass. 

Snell,  Alene  Alice North  Tonawanda 

Sullivan,   Mary  Elizabeth Massena  Springs 

Taylor,  Gladys  D .Westneld,  Penna. 

Taynton,  Thurza  Henrietta Elmira 

Tew,   Marian Elmira 

Throop,  Katherine  E Wilmington,   Dei. 

Townsend,  Helen  E Hornell 

Tyler,  Mabel  Frances Smithtown 

Van  Allen,  Donna  Doris .Elmira 

Waddell,   Ethel   Marie .West  Winfleld 

Waterman,  Helen  D Ogdensburg 

Watson,   Janet  Law Pittston,  Penna. 

Yourdon,  Charlotte  Irene Little  Falls 

FRESHMEN 

Adee,  Frances  Buckley Delhi 

Ainsworth,   Helen  Louise Utica 

Albert,  Gertrude  Florence Elmira 

Ames,  Annette   Olcott Montclair,  N.  J. 

Aspinwall,  Laura  Pomeroy Buffalo 

Baker,  Myrtle  Marcella Milford 

Beardslee,  Wanda  Jane Elmira 

Beebe,   Emily  Diadama Utica 

Beede,  Claire  Marie Keene  Valley 

Bensen,    Dorothy    Seberne Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bird,  Florence  Jane Elmira 

Bower,  Ruby  M Corning 

Brace,  Ella  Celia Corning 
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Driggs,  Dorothy  Ardis Buffalo 

Buckley,  Dorothy  Eva Elmira 

Bush,  Margaret  Kimmich Horseheads 

Campbell,  Carrie  Lorion Elmira 

Chester,  Grace  Evelyn Charleroi,  Penna. 

Clarke,  Jean  Marshel Sewickley,  Penna. 

Clark,  Julia  Evelyn  Elliott Newark,  N.  J. 

Cole,  Helen  Gladys Elmira 

Coleman,  Helen  M Elmira 

Collins,   Mary   Catherine Albion 

Crandall,  Lena  Harriet Elmira 

Deans,  Ruth  Elizabeth  MacKenzie Brooklyn 

Decker,  Florence   Elmira 

Donnan,  Jane  C Schenectady 

Dunham,  Alida  G Batavia 

Dunham,  Lueile  Hall Batavia 

Egbert,  Elsie  M Elmira 

Farr,  Clara  Alvina Elmira 

Fitzherbert,   Edna   May Succasunna,  N.  J. 

Flynn,  Margaret  Frances Elmira 

French,  Katharine Hamilton 

French,  Marie  Louise Elmira 

French,  Nancy  Makepeace Washington,  D.  C. 

Frisbie,  Huldah  Woodruff Wysox,  Penna. 

Frost,  Edith  A Holley 

Frost,  Pauline  Buffalo 

Gehrung,    Louise New  York  City 

George,   Elizabeth Watertown 

Geisser,  Helen  Eleonore Elmira 

Gibson,  Eleanor  G Elmira 

Gladding,  Vera  Mildred South  Otselic 

Graebner,  Mildred  G Port  Jervis 

Greenwood,  Edna  Louise Horseheads 

Haar,  Julia  M Corning 

Hallock,  Hortense   Dundee 

Hamilton,    Alicia Potsdam 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth  Mills Potsdam 

Harrison,  Frances  Ellen Elmira 

Haverly,  Hazel   .New  Albany,  Penna. 

Hawkins,   Elsa   Segrid , » Rochester 

Kenning,  Katharine  Louise Albany 

Hill,  Esther  Philena Elmira 

Hill,   Hazel   Marie Painted  Post 

Hollister,   Arlene  Emma •   « Allegany 
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Hornbeck,  Elva  Rebekah .Hancock 

Hornung,   Rhea  May... . ..Corning 

Houck,  Mildred  Marietta .Elmira 

Huebsch,  Bertha  Louise Allegany 

Jamieson,  Helen Trinidad,  Colo. 

Jones,  L.  Marguerite .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Koons,  Dorothy  Marie Wilkes^Barre,  Penna. 

Lamb,  Katharine  M Saugerties 

Leavitt,  Marion  H Elmira 

Lewis,   Mary  Adelia Delhi 

Livingstone,  Agnes  Louise Arlington  Hghts.,  Mass. 

Lowman,   Gratia Elmira 

Lynch,  Marguerite  M Corning 

Mabee,  Mildred  R Rochester 

March,  Anna  Wheeler Wellsboro,  Penna. 

Marsh,   Doris   Josephine Perry 

Marshall,  Virginia  Lovell Nunda 

May,  Stesia Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Mazur,    Bella Scranton,  Penna. 

Mills,  Cecile  Grace Rochester 

Moon,  Maible Sayre,  Penna. 

Neish,  Catherine  Isabell Horseheads 

Noble,  Mary  Louise Bath 

Parker,  Caroline  Putnam Chicago 

Perkinson,  Mildred  Josephine Patchogue 

Peters,  Mary  Edna Worcester 

Phillips,  Sarah Corning 

Pratt,  Cornelia  Calkins Prattsburg 

Preston,  Bernyce  G.  Elmira 

Read,  Marion  Lucille Perry 

Reed,  Katharyn Cony,  Penna. 

Reist,   N.    Esther Mount  Joy,  Penna. 

Renfer,  Clara  Lena Pittston,  Penna. 

Richford,  Martha  Meld Elmira 

Roe,  Margaret  Vrooman Patchogue 

Sanders,  Florence  L Elmira  Heights 

Sands,    Marion   Elizabeth Attica 

Seafuse,  Hazel  Marie Elmira 

Seeley,  Edna  Elmira 

Sheely,  Leonore Elmira 

Slavin,   May   Frances Horseheads 

Smith,   Elizabeth   Mary Manlius 

Smith,   Gwendolyn  Jane New  York  City 

Smith,    Hildred Scranton,  Penna. 
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Southworth,  Marjorie Maryland 

Spencer,  Florence  Isabel Elmira 

Spencer,  Marjorie Union 

Stevenson,  Mildred  D Niagara  Falls 

Sykes,  Ruth  A Buifalo 

Throop,  Frances  Pauline Montclair,  N.  J. 

Tiffany,  Minnie  Paula Endicott 

Toan,  Margaret  Alice Perry 

Townsend,    Ruth Aldershot,   Can. 

Turner,  Eloise  C Horseheads 

VanName,  Hazel  Wilcox Horseheads 

Wagoner,   Carrie   Mae Cumberland,  Md. 

Walsh,  Edith  Elizabeth. Belmont 

Watson,   Grace  Navarre New  York  City 

Waterman,   Winifred  Janet Man  wan,  N.  J. 

Winner,    Margaret Elmira 

Winters,  Katherine Highland  Park,  111. 

Graduate  Students    3 

Seniors  61 

Juniors   ' 57 

Sophomores    70 

Freshmen   118 

Total 309 
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OFFICERS   OF  THE  ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION 

OF 
ELMIRA   COLLEGE 

1917 

President— Mrs.  John  E.  Fox,  505  West  112th  Street,  New  York  City. 

First  Vice-President — Miss  Ernestine  H.  French,  Elmira,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Jane  H.  Pratt,  Waverly,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Augusta  B.  Tain-tor,  41  West  76th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.   Frederick  C.  Tomlinson,  Elmira,  New 
York. 

Treasurer — -Mrs.  John  R.  VanCampen,  Elmira,  New  York. 

Trustees  of  the  Association: 

One  Year— 1917-18 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Lord,  "The  Burlington,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Pope,  34  Gramercy  Park,   New  York  City. 

Two  Years— 1916-18 

Miss  Mary  W.  Metzger,  Elmira,  New  York. 
Miss  Eugenia  L.  Diven,  Elmira,  New  York. 

Three  Years^l917-20 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Purdy,  2737  Alcatraz  Avenue,   Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Trustees  of  the  College: 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sayles,  311  West  Church  Street,  Elmira,  New- 
York. 

Mrs.  Leon  Lewald,  99  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Timothy  H.  Fowler,  273  Essex  Street,  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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ELMIRA   COLLEGE   CLUBS 

NEW  YORK   CITY— 

President— Mrs.  Leon  T.  Lewald,  99  Claremont  Avenue,  New 

York  City. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Lewis  Thurston  Reed,  335  Rugby  Road, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Corresponding    Secretary — Mrs.    Henry    A.    Piper,     HaskelL 

New  Jersey. 
Recording   Secretary — Mrs.  William  J.   Norman,   126  Halsey 

Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Mrs.     John     Conley     Meddick,     382     Wadsworth 

Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PHILADELPHIA— 

President — Mrs.  Julia  Willets  Williams,  4044  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

1st  Vice-President — Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Mills,  3510  Lancaster 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

2nd  Vice-President — Mrs.  M.  W.  Watson,  Berkeley  Road, 
Merion,  Penna. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Oliphant,  6340  Burbridge  St., 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Treasurer — Miss  Anna  Spiesman,  4640  Hazel  Avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. 

MIDDLE   WEST— 

President — Mrs.   Schuyler   C.   Brandt,   312   North   Ridgewood 

Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Vice-President — Mrs.   Gordon   Buchanan,   310   Moraine   Road, 

Highland  Park,   Illinois. 
Secretary    and    Treasurer — Mrs.     Arthur     W.     Shedd,     1120 

Ontario    Street,    Oak   Park,   Illinois. 

WESTERN    NEW    YORK— 

President — Miss    Helen    G.    Englebreck,    110    14th     Street, 

Buffalo,   New   York. 
Secretary — Mrs.  John  F.  Krill,  193  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo, 

New  York. 
Treasurer — Miss  Carolyn  Wixson,  East  Aurora,  New  York. 
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ROCHESTER— 

President — Mrs.  Agnes  Brodie  Remington,  27  Reservoir  Ave- 
nue, Rochester,  New  York. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Eva  Hutchinson  Shepard,  957  Monroe 
Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  Mary  Lay 
Paine,  Barnard,  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Florence  Ball  VanWie,  120  Aldine 
Street,  Rochester,  New  York. 

NEWARK,   NEW   JERSEY— 

President — Miss    Elizabeth    Hardin,    453    Summer    Avenue, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Secretary — Miss  Ruth  Brettle,  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Nathaniel  Van  Doren,  Box  88,  Towaco,  New 

Jersey. 

TIOGA  COUNTY,   PENNA.— 

President — Mrs.  Leo  Walz,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 

Vice-President — Miss  Katherine  Harrison,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Helen  Purple  Swan,  Wells- 
boro, Penna. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Gertrude  D.  Seeley, 
Osceola,  Penna. 

PACIFIC   COAST— 

President— ^Mrs.  Helen  Throop  Purdy,  2737  Alcatraz  Avenue, 

Berkeley,  California. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  B.  Richardson,  24  Caperton  Avenue, 

Piedmont,  California. 
Corresponding    Secretary    and    Treasurer — Mrs.    Harriet    B. 

Murray,  lone,   California. 

SCRANTON,    PENNA.— 

President— -Mrs.  W.  A.  Coleman,  821  Olive  Street,  Scranton, 
Penna. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C— 

President — Miss  Eliza  Hardy  Lord,  "The  Burlington,"  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Vice-President — Miss  Esther  H.  Hart,  "The  Mintwood,"  Mint- 
wood  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Rippey,  116 
Wootten  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Mary  W.  McNair,  900  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer— <Miss  Sara  L.  Young,  Catalog  Division,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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GENEVA— 

President — Mrs.  T.  W.  Mills,  7  Geneva  Street,  Geneva,  New 
York. 

PITTSBURGH,    PENNA.— 

President — Mrs.    Charles   M.    Clarke,    658   Maple    Lane,     Se- 

wickley,  Penna. 
Secretary — Mrs,  Charles  H.  Heninger,  712  St.  James  Street, 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  W.  Anderson,  225  Hilands  Avenue,  Ben 

Avon,  Penna. 

SCHUYLER   COUNTY— 

President — Mrs.  Oliver  Perry  Hurd,  Watkins,  New  York. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  James  A.  Shepard,  Montour  Falls,  New 

York. 
Secretary — Miss    Frances    MacDowell,    Montour    Falls,    New 

York. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Harry  Martin,  Burdett,  New  York. 
Assistant   Secretary — Miss   Betsy  Van  Allen,   Watkins,   New 

York. 

THE  VALLEY  CLUB   (Waverly,  Sayre  and  Athens)  — 

Honorary  President — Mrs.  E.  G.  Tracy,  Waverly,  New  York. 
President — Miss  Jane  H.  Pratt,  Waverly,  New  York. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Harry  Baldwin,  Waverly,  New  York. 
Secretary — Mrs.   Walter    Peck,    474    Pennsylvania    Avenue, 

Waverly,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Harry  Hoskins,  Sayre,  Penna. 

PENN  YAN— 

President — <Mrs.  William  D.  Fox,  158  Main  Street,  Penn  Yan, 

New  York. 
Secretary — Miss  Elsie  Meade,  Hall,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Miss  Magdalen  Ames,  1658  Sunset  Avenue,  Utica, 

New  York. 
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BEQUESTS 

Gifts  to  the  College  may  take  the  form  of  scholarships,  of 
professorships,  of  provision  for  material  equipment,  or  of  con- 
tributions to  the  permanent  endowment  fund .  Special  condi- 
tions may  be  attached  to  any  gift  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  the  donor. 

FORM  OF   BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  Elmira  College,  a  corporation  situ- 
ated in  the  City  of  Elmira,  County  of  Chemung,  State  of  New 

York,  the  sum  of 

dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College  (or  for  any  specific 
object  that  may  be  designated). 

Signed 

Date 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

8:00-  8:50 

English  (4) 
Literature   (la) 
Spanish   (la) 
History    (11) 
Philosophy    (5) 
Astronomy  (1) 
Chemistry   (4) 
Physiology  (1) 
Sewing  (1) 

Literature   (lb) 
English    (2al) 
French    (5),    (6),    (7) 
Bible    (3),    (5) 
Economics    (8) 
Mathematics   (3) 
Zoology    (5) 
Household  Economics 
Foods   (1) 

English    (2aII) 
Literature   (Id) 
Spanish   (6) 
Philosophy    (5) 
History    (1) 
Economics    (2) 
Mathematics    (5) 
Foods    (2) 

English    (5) 
History   (11) 
Mathematics    (5) 
Household  Economics 
Foods  (1) 

Literature    (lb) 
German    (1) 
French   (1) 
Spanish    (lb) 
Economics  (2) 
Philosophy   (5) 
History    (1) 
Mathematics   (5) 
Foods   (0) 

8:55-  9:45 

Literature   (2a) 
Latin   (3) 
History   (7) 
Mathematics   (7) 
Chemistry   (4) 
Physiology   (1) 
Sewing   (1) 
Physical  Education   (1) 

English    (la) 
Literature  (4),  (5) 
German    (2) 
French    (2) 
Ethics 

Government   (7),   (8) 
Economics  (la) 
History    (7) 
Art    (4)    (5) 
Mathematics   (1) 
Foods    (1) 
Administration  of  Income 

English   (la),    (4),    (7) 
German   (2) 
French    (2) 
Greek    (1) 
History  (7) 
Art   (4)    (5) 
Mathematics    (1) 
Physiology    (1) 
Foods    (2) 
Expression    (1) 

English    (la),    (4) 
French   (9) 
Latin   (3) 
Ethics 

Government    (4) 
Mathematics    (1) 
Chemistry   (4) 
Foods    (1) 

Administration  of  Income 
Expression    (1) 

Literature   (lc),   (4),   (JS) 
German   (2) 
French    (2) 
Italian   (1) 
Economics  (la) 
Physiology   (1) 
Homemaker's  Course 
Sewing    (2) 

9:50-10:40 

Literature   (2b) 
Old  English    (1) 
Spanish   (2) 
Greek   (1) 
Economics    (9) 
Government  (2) 
Chemistry   (4) 
Physiology   (1) 
Sewing   (1) 

Literature    (lc) 

German    (3) 

French    (3) 

Spanish    (2) 

Government    (4) 

Art   (3) 

Physics    (2) 

Zoology    (1) 

Foods    (1) 

Physical  Education   (2) 

English   (2aII),   (6) 
German    (3) 
French    (3) 
Spanish    (7) 
Economics   (lb)    (9) 
Physics   (2) 
Botany    (4) 
Foods   (2) 
Expression    (1) 

English   (2aII) 

Old   English    (1) 

German    (5) 

Spanish    (2) 

History    (3)           ' 

Art   (3) 

Chemistry    (1) 

Zoology  (1) 

Foods   (1) 

Physical  Education   (1) 

Literature   (Id) 
German   (3) 
French   (3) 
Greek    (1) 
Bible     (3),     (5) 
Economics   (lb) 
Mathematics    (9) 
Physics  (2) 
Biology    (1) 
Homemaker's   Course 
Sewing   (2) 
Physical   Education   (2) 

10:45-11:35 

English    (2al) 
Literature   (2c)    (7) 
German   (7) 
Latin   (1) 
Anatomy    (3) 
Sewing  (6) 

Literature   (2),   (8) 
French    (1) 
Mathematics   (1) 
Chemistry    (8) 
Biology    (2) 
Physical  Education   (1) 

Literature   (2a)    (7) 
German    (7),   (8) 
French   (8) 
Latin    (1) 
Chemistry    (1) 
Foods   (6) 

Literature  (la),  (2b),  (8) 

French    (5),    (6),    (7) 

Latin    (1) 

Italian   (1) 

Mathematics   (1) 

Physics   (1) 

Physical  Education   (1) 

Literature   (2c) 
French    ( 1 ) 
History  of  Education 
Mathematics   (1) 
Chemistry    (4) 
Harmony    (1) 
Homemaker's    Course 
Sewing    (2) 

1:00-  1:50 

English    (2al) 
Spanish    (3) 
Greek    (7) 
Bible    (1) 
Government    (1) 
Economics    (2) 
Mathematics    (10) 
Chemistry  (la) 
Foods    (6) 

English  (lb) 
German    (1) 
French     (1) 
Spanish    (lb) 
Latin    (5) 
Economics    (7) 
Sociology    (3) 
Mathematics    (9) 
Physics    (1) 
Sewing   (2),    (5) 

English    (lb) 
Greek    (7) 
Psychology 
History    (5) 
Economics    (7) 

English   (lb) 
German   (1) 
French    (1) 
Spanish    (lb) 
Greek    (7) 

History  of  Education 
History    (5) 
Biology    (3) 

Eng.leh    (1) 
Spanish    (la) 
Latin    (fi) 
Sociology    (3) 
History    (3) 
>! at  hematics    (10) 
Chemistry    (la) 
Foods    (8) 

1:55-  2:45 

German    (4) 
French    (4) 
Latin    (8) 
Bible   (1) 
Psychology 
Sociology    (1) 
Harmony    (2) 
Foods    (6) 

German    (5) 
Italian    (1) 
Latin    (8) 
History    (3) 
Mathematics    (7) 
Sewing    (2),    (5) 
Expression    (1) 
Physical  Education   (1) 

Old   English    (1) 
Sociology    (1) 
Government    (2) 
Mathematics  (3) 
Chemistry   (2) 
Biology    (1) 
Textiles   (7) 

German    (4) 
French    (1)>   (4) 
Spanish    (3) 
Government    (1) 
Sewing    (1),    (5) 
Expression   (1) 

Latin  (8) 

Psychology 
Government   (2) 
Music    (4) 

)')ivsl<al   Education   (1) 
Textiles   (7) 

2:50-3:40 

Mathematics   (8) 

Chemistrv    (la) 

Physiology    (1) 

Foods   (2) 

Sewing    (4) 

Library    (1) 

Physical  Education    (2) 

German    (6) 
Italian    (2) 
Astronomy    (1) 
Chemistry    (1) 
Zoology    (1) 
Botany    (3) 
Sewing    (2) 
Library    (1) 

Italian   (2) 
Spanish    (la) 
Education    (3) 
Chemistry    (2),    (3) 
Biology    (1) 
Botany    (4) 
Sewing   (4) 
Textiles   (7) 

Italian    (2) 

Mathematics   (3) 

Phvsics    (1) 

Biology    (1) 

Botany    f2),    (4) 

Sewing   (1) 

Foods    (3) 

Physical    Education    (2) 

Archeology    (1) 
Chemistry    (2),    (8) 
Zoology    (5) 
Textiles    (7) 

2^5-4^35 

Economics    (4) 

j   Economics    (4) 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FKIDAY 

Literature   (la) 

English    (2cl) 

Literature    (lc) 

English    (5) 

Literature   (lc),   (6) 
German    (1) 
French  (1) 
Spanish    (lb) 
Economics   (3) 
Philosophy   (5) 
History    (2) 
Art    (4) 

English    (4) 

French  (5),   (6),  (7) 

French    (10) 

Literature    (la) 

Spanish    (la) 

Bible   (4) 

Spanish    (6) 

Art    (4) 

8:00-  8:50 

Philosophy    (5) 
History    (12) 

Economics    (8) 
Mathematics   (4) 

Philosophy     (5) 
Economics    (3) 

History    (12) 
Mathematics    (6) 

Mathematics   (8) 

Zoology    (2) 

History    (2) 

Zoology    (3) 

Chemistry    (5) 

Foods    (1) 

Mathematics   (6) 

Household  Economics 

Sewing   (1) 

Household  Economics 

Chemistry    (1) 

Foods    (1) 

Foods    (8) 

Foods   (1) 

Literature   (2a),    (6) 

English   (la) 

English    (la)    (3) 

English    (la)    (4) 

English    (3) 
Literature    (Id),    (6) 
German    (2) 

Latin    (4) 

Literature    (lb),    (3),    (4) 

Literature   (Id) 

Literature    (lb) 

History    (8) 

German    (2) 

German    (2) 

French    (9) 

Chemistry    (5) 

French    (2) 

French   (2) 

Latin    (4) 

French   (2) 
Economics   (1) 
Physics   (2) 

Botany   (4) 

Government   (5),    (6) 

Greek   (1) 

Ethics 

8:55-  9:45 

Sewing   (1) 

Ethics 

History    (8) 

Government    (5),    (6) 

Millinery 

History    (8) 

Mathematics    (2) 

Mathematics    (2) 

Mathematics  (9) 
Homemaker's   Course 

Astronomy    (2) 

Economics    (la) 

Physics    (2) 

Chemistry  (5) 

Physical    Education 

Mathematics    (2) 

Foods    (2) 

Business   (2) 

Foods    (1) 

Chemistry    (1) 

Sewing   (3) 

Sewing    (3) 

Expression    (1) 

Foods    (1) 
Expression    (1) 

Literature    (2b) 

English   (2cl) 

English    (2bII),    (6) 

English    (2cII),    (6) 

English    (2cII) 

Old   English    (1) 

German   (3) 

German    (3) 

German   (5) 

German    (3) 

English    (7) 

French    (3) 

French    (3) 

Spanish    (2) 

French   (3) 

Spanish    (2) 

Spanish    (2) 

Spanish    (7) 

Latin    (9) 

Greek    (1) 

Greek    (1) 

Physics   (2) 

Economics   (lb)    (9) 

History    (4) 

Economics    (lb) 

9:50-10:40 

Government    (3) 

Mathematics    (6) 

Geology    (1) 

Chemistry    (1) 

Bible    (4) 

Economics   (9) 

Physiology    (2) 

Chemistry    (1) 

Zoology    (2) 

Geology    (1) 

Mathematics  (7) 

Sewing    (3) 

Foods    (2) 

Sewiug    (3) 

Botany    (4) 

Chemistry    (5) 

Foods    (1) 

Expression    (1) 

Foods    (1) 

Homemaker's   Course 

Geology   (1) 
Botany   (4) 
Sewing   (1) 

Physical   Education    (2) 

Physical  Education   (1) 

Physical  Education   (2) 

Millinery 

English    (2bl) 

Literature    (2),    (9) 

Literature    (2a),    (7) 

Literature   (2b),    (9) 

Literature   (2c) 

Literature    (2c),    (7) 

French    (1) 

German    (7) 

French    (5),    (6),    (7) 

French    (l) 

German    (7) 

Philosophy   (3) 

French   (8) 

Italian    (1) 

Pedagogy 

10:45-11:35 

Latin    (2) 

Mathematics   (2) 

Latin    (2) 

Latin    (2) 

Mathematics   (2) 

Botany   (4) 

Sewing   (3) 

Astronomy    (2) 

Mathematics   (2) 

Harmony    (1) 

Millinery 

Foods   (6) 

Chemistry    (1) 

I'hysics   (1) 

Homemaker's  Course 

Physical  Education   (1) 

Foods    (2) 

Sewing   (3) 

Library    (2) 

Physical  Education   (1) 

Italian    (1) 

English   (lb) 

English    (lb) 

English    (lb) 

English    (1) 

Spanish   (3) 

German    (1) 

French    (10) 

German   (1) 

Spanish    (la) 

Greek    (7) 

French    (1) 

Greek   (7) 

French    (1) 

Latin    (ft),    (7) 

Bible    (2) 

Spanish    (lb) 

History    (6) 

Spanish  (lb) 

Sociology    (4) 

Government    (1) 

Latin   (6),    (7) 

Economics    (7) 

Greek   (7) 

History    (4) 

1:00-  1:50 

Mathematics    (9)          , 

Sociology    (4) 

Psychology    (b) 

History    (6) 

Mathematics    (10) 

Economics   (3) 

Economics    (7) 

Astronomy   (3) 

Pedagogy 

Chemistry    (la) 

Chemistry   (la) 

Physics    (1) 

Botany   (1) 

Sociology    (5) 

Botany   (1) 

Physiology    (2) 

Foods    (8) 

Physiology  (2) 

Sewing  (4) 

Foods   (6) 

German   (4) 

German    (5) 

Art   (3),   (6) 
Sociology   (2) 

German    (4) 

Literature   (3) 

French    (4) 

Italian    (1) 

French    (1),    (4) 

Loglc 

v 

Bible    (2) 

Logic 

Government    (3) 

Spanish    (3) 

Government   (2) 

Sociology    (2) 

History   (4) 

Mathematics    (4) 

Government    (1) 

Music    (4) 

1:55-  2:45 

Harmony   (2) 

Art   (6) 

Chemistry    (2) 

Zoology    (4) 

Zoology    (4) 

Psychology    (b) 

Mathematics  (7) 

Sewing    (3) 

Expression   (1) 

Home  Nursing 

Mathematics   (10) 

Hygiene    (1) 

Physical  Education    (4) 

Sewing  (4) 

Foods    (5) 

Foods    (6) 

Expression    (1) 

Physical  Education   (1) 

Chemistry   (la) 

Old   English    (2) 

Italian    (2) 

Old   English    (2) 

Italian   (2) 

Botany    (1) 

German    (6) 

Spanish    (la) 

Italian    (2) 

Archaeology   (2) 
Chemistry    (2),    (3) 

Foods   (2) 

Sociology   (5) 

Education    (3) 

Mathematics   (4) 

2:50-  3:40 

Sewing  (4) 

Physical  Education  (2) 

Astronomy    (3) 
Chemistry    (5) 

Mathematics  (9) 
Chemistry    (2),    (3) 

Physics   (1) 
Botany    (1) 

Zoology    (3) 
Psychology   (b) 

Zoology    (2) 

Botany    (4) 

Sewing   (1) 

Sewing   (4) 

Foods    (4) 

Foods    (6) 

Library    (1) 

Library    (2) 

Expression   (1) 

■ 

Physical   Education    (4) 

^45^35 

Economics   (5),    (6) 

Economics    (5).    (6) 

— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Requests  for  the  annual  catalogue  and  inquiries  relating  to 
conditions  of  entrance,  whether  by  examination  or  certificate, 
to  expense,  and  to  the  engagement  of  rooms,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

Correspondence  bearing  upon  the  general  interests  of  the 
College,  or  upon  any  of  its  departments,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  President. 

Communications  in  reference  to  details  of  instruction  in 
the  College,  and  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  students,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 
1919 

College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  January  7,  8  a.  m. 

Semester  Examinations  begin  January  24. 

Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  4,  8  a.  m. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  6. 

Spring  Eecess  begins- Saturday  morning,  March  29. 

College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  9,  8  a.  m. 

Sixty-third  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  11. 

Entrance  Examinations,  June  12. 

College  opens  September  24. 

Eegistration  of  Students,  September  24,  9  a.  m. 

College  Classes  begin  Thursday,  September  25,  8  a.  m. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday,  November  27. 

Winter  Eecess  begins  Saturday  morning,  December  20. 

1920 

College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  January  6,  8  a.  m. 
Semester  Examinations  begin  January  23. 
Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  3,  8  a.  m. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  5. 
Spring  Eecess  begins  Saturday  morning,  March  27. 
College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  7,  8  a.  m. 
Sixty-fourth  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  9. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1921 
ELMER  DEAN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
ARTHUR  CLINTON,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
BENJAMIN  W.  WELLINGTON,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

G.  B.  F.  HALLOCK,  D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1922 
HERMON  A  CARMER,  Seneea  Falls,  N.  Y. 
J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  HENRY  HALSEY  SAYLES,  Washington,  D.  C. 
FRANCIS  E.  BALDWIN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1923 
HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  L.  CURTIS,  Bradford,  Penna. 
MRS.  LEON  LEWALD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HARRY  C.  BALDWIN,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  TIMOTHY  H.  FOWLER,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
PRESIDENT  FREDERICK  LENT,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

HUBERT   C.   MANDEVILLE President 

ARTHUR    CLINTON        ....         Secretary   and   Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

HUBERT  C.  MANDEVILLE 
FREDERICK  LENT 
ELMER  DEAN 
F.  M.  HOWELL 
HARRY  C.  BALDWIN 
ARTHUR  CLINTON 
MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT 
FRANCIS  E.  BALDWIN 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

FREDERICK  LENT,  Ph.D. President 

ARTHUR  H.   NORTON,  Pd.D Vice-President 

M.  ANSTICE   HARRIS,  Ph.D.        .....         Dean 

RUTH  M.  HOPKINS,  B.S.        .  .  .         .  Registrar 


FACULTY* 


FREDERICK  LENT,  Ph.D.    (Yale) 

President  and  Lecturer  on  Biblical  History,  Archaeology  and 

Literature 

CORNELIA  PORTER  DWIGHT,  M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus 

MARY  SELINA  BROUGHTON,  B.M.,  M.A.  (Elmira) 
Professor  of  Spanish 

GEORGE  MORGAN  MCKNIGHT,  B.M.   (Elmira) 
Professor  of  Voice,  Chorus  Singing,  and  Organ 

FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S.   (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

HOLLISTER  ADELBERT  HAMILTON,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology 

M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.   (Yale) 
Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Language,  Rhetoric,  and  Literature 

MARY  ELIZABETH  HIGHET,  Ph.D.   (Cornell) 
Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 

ELIZABETH  LEIGH  WHITTAKER,  B.A.   (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Biology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology 

JAMES  A.  MILLER,  Ph.D.    (Univ.  of  New  York) 
Professor  of  History  and  Biblical  Literature 

ANTOINETTE  GREENE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Cornell) 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language 


*With  the  exeception  of  the  President,  the  Faculty  is  arranged  in 
order  of  appointment. 


E.  MARGARET  GRIMES,  M.A.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Bomance  Languages 

ARTHUR  H.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Pd.D.    (Syracuse) 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S.   (N.  Y.  L.  S:) 

Professor  of  Italian 

JOHN  R.  TUTTLE,  Ph.D.  (Leland  Stanford) 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

ANNA  L.  LEGGETT,  B.S.   (Columbia) 
Professor  of  Home  Economics 

GERALDINE  MORROW  (Leland  Powers  School) 
Professor  of  Elocution 

MARGUERITE  E.  VAN  DUYN,  B.A.,  B.S.   (Barnard) 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

GROVER  C.  T.  GRAHAM,  M.A.  (Brown) 
Professor  of  Law,  and  Economics 

MARTHA  L.  TILTON 
Professor  of  Art 

NANCY  ELNORA  SCOTT,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania) 
Professor  of  Sociology 

ELLA  I.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

BLANCHE  HOLMAN,  M.A.   (Elmira) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

AMELIA  E.  CLARK,  M.A.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

JULIA  MOESEL,  M.A.  (Cornell) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Botany,  and  Zoology 


FLOEENCE  L.  LOWE,  B.S.   (Elmira) 
Instructor  in  Law  and  Business  Methods 

HELEN  HUTCHINSON,  M.A.   (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics 

FRANCES  A.  ATWATEB,  B.A.   (Vassar) 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics 

JEANNETTE  I.  LEAVITT 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

ABBIE  COPPS,  B.A.    (Elmira) 
Eeader  in  English 

LAUEA  E.  WOODWAED,  B.A.   (Elmira) 
Assistant  in  Physical  Education 


COLLEGE  LECTUEEES 

PEOFESSOE  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS,  Ph.D.    Lecturer  in  English 

Literature. 
PEOFESSOE  CHAELES  FOSTEE  KENT,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  Biblical 

Literature. 


HUBEET  H.  MANDEVILLE, Lecturer  in  Law  and  Finance. 
S.  G.  H.  TUENEE,  Lecturer  on  Banking. 
FEANCIS  E.  BALDWIN,  Lecturer  in  Law  and  Finance. 
J.  EUSSELL  CLAEKE,  Lecturer  in  Law  and  Finance. 
J.  MAXWELL  BEEES,  Lecturer  in  Law  and  Finance. 
CASPEE  G.  DECKEE,  Lecturer  in  Law  and  Finance. 

TUESDAY  LECTUEEES  ON  WAE  ISSUES 

Nov.  21 — Prussia  in  Germany,  Dean  Harris. 

Nov.  26— Eecent  German  Philosophical  Thought  and  German  Policies, 
Professor  Tuttle. 

December  3 — Germany's  Effort  for  Hegemony  of  Europe  and  European 
Eeaction  in  the  19th  Century,  Professor  Miller. 

December  10 — The  Bagdad  Eailway,  President  Lent. 

December  17 — Twentieth  Century  Efforts  for  Disarmament  and  Inter- 
national Organization,  Professor  Scott, 

January  7 — The  Course  and  Changing  Aims  of  the  Great  War,  Professor 
Hamilton. 

January  14 — Eussia  and  the  Balkans,  President  Lent. 


January  21 — Austria  and  Poland,  Professor  Miller. 

February  4 — England 's  Colonial  Policy  and  the  Irish  Question,  Professor 

Broughton. 
February  11 — The  League  of  Nations,  Dean  Harris. 
February  18 — Italy,  Miss  Van  Kirk. 

February  25 — The  Smaller  New  Slav  Nations,  Professor  Scott. 
March  4 — The  Spirit  of  France  in  Her  Wars,  Professor  Grimes. 
March  11 — Canada  and  the  War,  Professor  Highet. 
March  18 — The  Principle  of  Nationality.     Co-operation  Among  Nations. 

Is  it  possible?    If  Possible  What  May  be  Grained  by  It?    Professor 

Graham. 
March  25 — Indemnities,  Where  and  What  is  Due?   What  Means  of  Pay- 
ment Has  Germany?     The  German  Colonies  in  Africa,  Mr.  S.  G.  H. 

Turner. 
April  9 — Salvage  and  Eeeonstruction  Work  to  be  Done  in  France.     The 

Financing  of  the    Eebuilding    of    Belgium    and    France,    Professor 

Norton. 
April   15 — Bevolution  and   Socialism   in  Eussia  and  Germany,  and  the 

Sames  Forces  as  Dangers  to   Other  Nations  After   the   War,   Mr. 

Francis  E.  Baldwin. 
April  22 — Governmental  Support  of  Industry  as  It  Stands  Eelated  to 

Social  Problems,  Mr.  Merle  D.  Thompson. 
April  29 — Italy,  Professor  Brown. 

May  6 — The  Economic  Factor  in  European  History,  Professor  Hamilton. 
May  13 — Scientific  Advances  Made  by  War  and  Their  Eelation  to  the 

Life  of  Peace,  Professor  Eichmond. 
May  20 — New  Aspects  of  the  Treatment  of  Disease,  Professor  Whittaker. 
May  27 — World  Politics  Up  to  Date,  President  Lent. 

SPECIAL  LECTUEEES 

MISS  SAEA  SNELL,  Student  Volunteer  Secretary. 

EEV.  HAEOLD  STANLEY  STEWAET,  Corning. 

MES.  J.  B.  ANDEESON,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Women's  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society. 

HAMILTON  HOLT,  Editor  The  Independent. 

P.  B.  MULYE,  India. 

MISS  ALICE  KENYON,  Syracuse  (Intercollegiate  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.) 

MISS  ELIZABETH  DAVY,  Syracuse  (Intercollegiate  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.) 

MISS  NELLIE  SWAETZ,  Council  of  National  Defence. 

MISS  LUCY  PEICE,  Anti-Suffrage. 

MES.  MAETHA  P.  FALCONEE,  Sleighton  Farm. 

ME.  EAEL  G.  COOK,  Neighborhood  House,  Elmira. 

EEV.  J.  HUDSON  BALLAED,  Hornell. 

DE.  AETHUE  BOOTH.  Elmira. 


REV.  JOHN  A.  MACINTOSH,  Ithaca. 
MISS  MARY  W.  RIGGS,  Turkey. 
DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  Albany. 
DR.  EDGAR  J.  BANKS,  Alpine,  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  R.  GEORGE,  George  Junior  Republic,  Freeville. 
REV.  JOHN  N.  MILLS,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MISS  ANNA  SPIESMAN,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
JERVIS  LANGDON,  Elmira. 
REV.  A.  G.  CORNWELL,  Elmira. 

DR.  JAMES  L.  BARTON,  Turkey,  Head  of  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 
MISS  ADELAIDE  FAIRBANK,  India,  Student  Volunteer  Secretary. 
REV.  ALVIN  SAWTELLE,  Binghamton. 
DR.  TALLANT,  Smith  College  Unit  in  France. 
DR.  IDA  LANGDON,  Elmira. 
CLARENCE  A.  POWELL,  Tuskegee  Institute. 
DR.  ARTHUR  ALLEN,  Cornell. 
DR.  ELIZABETH  THALBERG,  Vassar. 
MISS  BERTHA  B.  BURLEIGH,  England. 
MISS  HELEN  ESTELLE,  Poughkeepsie. 
LEWIS  HENRY,  Elmira. 

CHAPLAIN  A.  A.  JAYNES,  108th  Regiment,  Spartansburg,  S.  C. 
WALTER  W.  PETTIT,  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy. 
PROCESSOR  CHARLES  CESTRE,  Bordeaux,  France 
MRS.  LOUISE  ROGERS,  Women 's  Land  Army. 
MORRIS  GNESIN,  Syracuse. 
JUDGE  KILEY,  Cazenovia. 
MRS.  HAVEMEYER,  New  York  City. 

MISS  HELEN  STEVENS,  New  York,  Women 's  Land  Army. 
MISS  ELIZABETH  GARRETT,  Institute  for  Blind. 
MISS  MARION  A.  CAMPBELL,  Institute  for  Blind. 
PRIVATE  EASTWOOD,  Canadian  Black  Watch. 
MISS  FLORENCE  TUTTLE,  Boston. 
MISS  HELEN  FRASER,  England. 
EX-AMBASSADOR  ABRAM  I.  ELKUS,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS   AT   STUDENT    VOLUNTEER   CONFERENCE    AT 
ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

DR.  JAMES  L.  BARTON,  Turkey.  Head  of  American  Board  of  For- 
eign   Missions. 

DR.  FENNELL  P.  ZW1NER,  General  Secretary  of  Student  Volunteer 
Movement. 

DR.  CLARENCE  SNELL,  South  America. 

DR.  GOULD,  India,  now  Professor  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

MR.  JAMES  YARD,  West  China. 

DR.  CATHERINE  MABIE,  Medical  Missionary  in  Belgian  Congo, 
Africa. 

MISS  ADELAIDE  FAIRBANK,  India.     Student  Volunteer  Secretary. 

MISS  KYLE  ADAMS,  Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Traveling  Secretary  and 
Secretary  Student  Friendship  War  Fund. 

MR.  ELMER  GALLOWAY,  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Traveling  Secretary. 

MR.  S.  J.  CHUAN,  Traveling  Secretary  for  the  Chinese  Students'  Asso- 
ciation of  America 


OFFICERS  FOR  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S Librarian 

FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S.     .         .         .     Curator  of  the  Museum 

MARCIA   DERBY  ....  .         .        Bursar 

ANNIE  L.  VAN  DUZER     .         .         .         /       Domestic  Superintendent 

MRS.   SOPHIE   C.  BEEBE College  Nurse 

MARGARET  LOUISE  BEST Dietitian 

ALBERT  CARLSON       ....        Superintendent  of  Grounds 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 


Elmira  is  the  oldest  full  grade  college  for  women  in 
America,  having  been  the  first  to  confer  degrees  for  courses 
equivalent  to  those  offered  in  colleges  for  men.  It  was 
granted  its  first  charter  in  1853,  and  received  the  charter 
under  which  it  now  operates  in  1855.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, it  was  distinctively  a  college  with  academic  courses 
worthy  of  that  name. 

To  Simeon  Benjamin,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  the  College 
owes  its  physical  beginning.  His  several  gifts  not  only  made 
the  establishment  of  the  College  possible,  but  helped  to  tide 
it  over  the  days  of  experiment  and  struggle.  He  is  known 
as  Elmira 's  Almus  Pater,  and  a  bust  has  been  placed  in  the 
Chapel  to  his  memory. 

Two  other  names  hold  an  outstanding  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  College.  The  first  is  that  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  LL.D.  His  learning  and  per- 
sonality have  left  an  indelible  seal  upon  the  life  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  must  be  regarded  as  a  priceless  heritage.  Dr. 
Cowles  served  as  president  thirty-five  years,  and  upon  resign- 
ing that  office  remained  with  the  College  for  a  considerable 
period  as  a  professor. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron 
MacKenzie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  to  whose  wise  and  efficient  admin- 
istration the  College  owes  much  of  its  strength  and  prosper- 
ity. Under  his  far-sighted  direction,  the  institution  was  placed 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  the  curricula  and  faculty 
advanced  to  a  high  point.  A  portrait  of  President  MacKen- 
zie has  been  placed  in  the  Chapel. 

John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  held  the  presidency  from 
November,  1915,  to  December,  1917.  During  his  administra- 
tion the  Fassett  Dining    Hall,  the    Alumnse   Hall,  and    the 
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Cowles  Gateway  were  built,  most  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  needed  to  secure  the  Rockefeller  gift  was  col- 
lected, and  various  improvements  made. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1918-19  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Lent,  Ph.D.,  came  to  the  presidency. 

The  city  of  Elmira,  where  the  College  has  its  location,  is 
an  attractive  town  of  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
upon  the  Chemung  river  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  of 
more  than  usual  beauty.  The  campus,  consisting  of  eighteen 
acres  and  adorned  with  stately  trees  and  park-like  walks  and 
terraces,  lies  upon  a  hill-slope  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  and, 
while  in  easy  reach  of  the  town,  is  sufficiently  removed  to 
insure  quiet  and  protection.  Four  railways  run  into  the  city: 
the  Lackawanna,  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Central  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

BUILDINGS 

COWLES  HALL. 

Cowles  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the 
College,  and  erected  in  1855,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best 
architecture  of  that  period.  Extensive  repairs  have  put  this 
hall  into  the  most  modern  condition.  A  new  automatic  ele- 
vator has  been  installed,  the  steam  heating  improved,  and 
the  electric  lighting  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
safety.  Fire  escapes  have  been  provided,  and  every  sanitary 
precaution  respected.  At  its  center  is  a  great  octagonal 
rotunda,  which  on  the  first  floor  encloses  the  Chapel,  and  on 
the  other  floors  provides  large  galleries.  From  this  radiate 
the  several  wings  of  the  building.  In  the  west  wing  are  the 
parlors,  the  administrative  offices,  and  the  Faculty  room.  In 
the  east  wing,  the  Infirmary,  the  College  Nurse's  room,  the 
Domestic  Superintendent's  rooms,  and  the  Bursar's  office. 
The  north  wing  encloses  the  social  room,  several  recitation 
rooms,  and  the  library. 

THE  FASSETT  COMMONS 

A  beautiful  dining  hall  presented  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  J. 
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Sloat  Fassett.  It  is  connected  with  Cowles  Hall  by  an 
enclosed  bridge,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  an  entrance  facing 
the  other  dormitories.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  a  large 
and  modern  kitchen  with  a  refrigerating  plant,  ovens,  steam 
tables,  elevator,  and  other  appointments  representing  the 
best  development  of  culinary  science.  The  second  story  is 
given  up  entirely  to  the  dining  room.  The  main  dining  hall 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  students,  and  is  at- 
tractively furnished.  The  meals  are  served  at  tables  accom- 
modating eight  or  ten  persons. 

ALUMNAE  HALL 

A  fireproof  dormitory  erected  by  the  generous  contributions 
of  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  College.  This 
building  has  been  enriched  with  various  memorials.  A  large 
drawing  room  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  building  on  the 
main  floor  and  is  fitted  up  with  a  stone  fireplace,  a  piano,  and 
other  social  appointments.  This  hall  has  several  suites,  con- 
sisting of  a  study  room  and  two  bedrooms  opening  into  the 
study.  Each  floor  is  supplied  with  tub  and  shower  baths  and 
with  two  large  lavatories. 

MACKENZIE  COTTAGE 

A  small  dormitory  located  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
College  avenues,  having  every  modern  appointment,  and 
accommodating  twenty-five  girls. 

GILLETT  HALL 

This  building  was  presented  to  the  College  in  1892  by 
Solomon  L.  Gillett,  of  Elmira,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 
buildings  in  the  country  for  musical  instruction.  It  contains 
twenty-two  rooms  isolated  from  one  another  by  padded  floors 
and  walls  and  by  double  doors.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  well  ventilated.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  twenty  pianos  and  all  conveniences  for  study  and  for 
comfort.  The  Faculty  of  the  department  of  music  is  com- 
posed of  professors  whose  reputation  guarantees  to  students 
a  thorough  musical  education.     George  Morgan  McKnight, 
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B.M.,  is  in  charge  of  the  school.  With  him  are  associated 
Clara  Shaw  Herrick,  voice ;  Ethel  Holt,  harmony  and  history 
of  music;  Isabel  Rosenbloom,  piano;  M.  Louise  MacMahon, 
solfeggio;  Gladys  Mason,  violin-ensemble;  Ruth  E.  Christian, 
violin-ensemble;  Bedrich  Vaska,  violoncello. 

Gillett  Hall  also  contains  a  notable  museum,  which  is  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  specimens  of  birds,  minerals,  rocks,  and 
fossils,  collected  through  a  long  period  of  research  by  Pro- 
fessor Darius  R.  Ford,  D.D.,  who  for  forty-two  years  was  the 
honored  head  of  the  department  of  Natural  Science.  The 
museum  is  rich  in  zoological,  botanical,  geological,  minero- 
logical,  and  archaeological  specimens.  A  valuable  herbarium, 
which  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Miss  Mary  Marsh,  late 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
museum  by  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Janes. 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

This  science  hall  was  erected  in  1911,  the  gift  of  the  phil- 
anthropist whose  name  it  bears.  The  building  provides  class- 
rooms for  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  and  Household  Economies.  Here  also  are  the 
laboratories,  which  are  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  up  to 

'  THE  OBSERVATORY 

A  venerable  building  situated  on  the  college  grounds  south- 
west of  the  main  college  hall.  It  contains  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope of  eight  and  a  half  inch  aperture,  a  transit  instrument, 
an  electric  chronograph,  an  astronomical  clock,  sextant, 
chronometers,  and  various  minor  instruments.  The  equip- 
ment is  available  for  illustrating  the  courses  in  astronomy. 

THE  GYMNASIUM 

This  building  stands  opposite  the  main  campus,  on  an 
additional  plot  recently  acquired  by  the  College,  and  adjoins 
the  new  tennis  court.  Much  is  made  of  athletic  sports,  such 
as  basket  ball,  hockey,  tennis,  and  hurdling.  The  games  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  this  department, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University. 
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The  residence  of  the  president  faces  the  main  building  on 
College  Avenue,  and  is  accessible  and  convenient. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  College  library  consists  of  a  collection  of  over  fourteen 
thousand  volumes.  Its  growth  is  maintained  by  annual 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Trustees,  and  by 
the  interest  on  a  fund  of  $10,000,  half  of  which  is  a  bequest 
of  the  late  Francis  Hall  of  Elmira,  and  half  a  gift  of  the 
Elmira  College  Club  of  New  York  City,  made  in  honor  of  the 
late  President  Cowles.  The  students  have  access  to  the 
shelves.  About  fifty  periodicals  are  provided  for  the  college 
reading  room. 

THE   MEMORIAL   GATEWAY 

Presented  by  the  class  of  1916,  forms  the  main  entrance  to 
the  campus.  It  is  built  of  tapestry  brick,  with  white  stone 
trimmings,  and  with  its  shrubbery  setting  is  a  marked  adorn- 
ment to  the  grounds. 

THE   DOTY   GATEWAY 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  McCorkindale  Doty,  of 
the  class  of  1877,  by  her  sons,  is  in  process  of  construction. 

KELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Elmira  College,  in  its  atmosphere,  aims,  and  teaching,  is 
consistently  and  dominantly  Christian.  While  it  imposes  no 
test  upon  professor  or  student,  but  accords  religious  freedom 
to  all,  its  avowed  purpose  is  to  develop  in  those  coming  under 
its  instruction  an  intelligent  but  unequivocal  faith,  to  sur- 
round them  with  the  most  wholesome  spritual  influences,  and 
to  send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  earnest  and  consecrated 
womanhood.  To  this  end  it  requires  of  all  its  students  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Bible  under  teachers  who  are  specially 
prepared  for  that  responsible  task  and  have  a  truly  reverent 
spirit.  The  President  of  the  College  gives  an  annual  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  History,  Archseology,  and  Literature  of 
the  Bible.  Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology  are  ably  taught  by 
other  professors. 
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A  chapel  service  is  held  daily,  at  which  attendance  is 
required.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  brought  to  the 
College  from  time  to  time  for  special  addresses.  A  vesper 
service  is  held  Sunday  afternoons. 

A  voluntary  prayer  meeting  is  held  each  morning,  and  two 
weekly  devotional  services,  one  at  noonday  and  the  other  in 
the  evening,  are  conducted  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  exceptionally  hospitable  to  the 
students,  who  are  expected  to  attend  with  regularity  the 
services  of  their  choice. 

A  strong  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  main- 
tained, and  under  its  auspices  several  Bible  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  competent  leaders.  The  College  encourages 
the  student  body  to  send  representatives  to  all  collegiate  con- 
ferences of  a  missionary  or  other  religious  character. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  its  present 
membership  representing  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Dutch 
Eeformed,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STUDENT 

The  Students'  Association  has  in  charge  the  order  of  the 
students  in  the  household.  All  college  students  are  members 
of  the  association. 

There  are  four  class  literary  societies,  namely:  Epsilon 
Gamma,  Zeta  Eho,  Delta  Phi,  and  Delta  Psi.  These  meet  on 
alternate  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  Literary,  musical, 
and  dramatic  entertainments  are  frequently  given.  At  stated 
times  the  societies  entertain  each  other,  their  friends,  and  the 
members  of  the  college  household. 

The  Fraternity  of  Thespis  is  an  association  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  dramatic  literature.  No  student  is 
admitted  to  active  membership  of  this  society  unless  her  class 
standing  is  high. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  popular  with  the  students,  and 
all  are  eligible  for  membership  in  it.  There  are  good  tennis 
courts,  and  hockey  and  basketball  fields. 


An  excellent  college  orchestra  is  maintained,  and  plays  at 
all  the  important  college  functions. 

The  French  Circle  meets  twice  a  month  and  is  open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  at  college.  Its  aim  is 
to  further  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  music. 

The  students  have  in  charge  the  college  magazine,  the 
Sibyl,  which  is  published  quarterly  by  the  senior  class.  The 
Sibyl  Board  also  publishes  the  Elmira  College  Weekly,  a 
small  sheet  devoted  to  college  news.  Appointments  to  the 
Sibyl  Board  are  under  a  competitive  system,  and  are  to  be 
won  by  meritorious  literary  work. 

The  College  Settlement  Association  has  an  Elmira  College 
Chapter. 

TEACHERS  REGISTRY 

A  registry  of  names  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  is  kept 
by  the  college.  The  success  of  Elmira  College  graduates  in 
securing  and  satisfactorily  filling  well-paid  high  school  posi- 
tions has  been  noteworthy,  and  each  year  applications  multi- 
ply for  graduates  who  can  fill  positions  as  teachers.  Profes- 
sor John  R.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D.,  has  charge  of  this  department, 
and  all  communications  regarding  positions  should  be 
addressed  to  him. 
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EXPENSES 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  nearly 
equal  lengths,  from  September  to  February,  and  from  Feb- 
ruary to  June. 

UNDEEGEADUATE  STUDENTS 

Charges  per  year,  t  home  and  board $300  00 

Single  room  (extra)   50  00 

Suite 75  00 

College  Tuition    175  00 

Music 

Voice.  Two  one-half  hour  lessons  a  week 120  00 

' '       One  half -hour  lesson  a  week 64  00 

Voice.    Two  one-half  hour  lessons  a  week  (assistant  teacher)  96  00 

"       One-half  hour  lesson  a  week   (assistant  teacher)..  48  00 

Piano  or  Violin.  Two  half -hour  lessons  a  week 60  00 

' '         One-half  hour  lesson  a  week 32  00 

Harmony.     Class  lessons  20  00 

History  of  Music.    Class  lessons  20  00 

Private  instruction  in  either  Harmony  or  History 32  00 

Use  of  Piano  and  Practice  Eoom,  one  hour  daily 10  00 

Use  of  Organ,  one  hour  daily 10  00 

Expression.    Private  lessons,  one  hour  a  week 50  00 

Drawing  and  Painting 50  00 

Eegistration  fee  for  freshmen  when  room  is  assigned 5  00 

Study-room  fee  for  day  students 5  00 

JFee  for  laboratory  work  (see  courses)    

Fee  for  use  of  studio 5  00 

Extra  charge  for  each  meal  sent  to  room 35 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows : 

Students  resident  in  the  college  will  pay  on  entering  in  Sep- 
tember     250  00 

Students  not  resident  in  the   college  will  pay  on  entering  in 

September 100  00 

The  remainder  in  each  case  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semes- 
ter. 

Five  per  cent  will  be  added  to  all  bills  not  paid  within  ten  days 
after  registration. 


fAssignment  of  rooms  -will  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the  date 
of  application. 

Each  student  supplies  her  table  napkins,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets,  and  bed 
cover. 

JTwo  and  a  half  hours  of  laboratory  work  counts  as  a  period.  The  fee  covers  chem- 
icals and  materials,  but  does  not  cover  breakage,  for  which  extra  charge  will  be  made. 


All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Elmira  College. 

A  member  of  the  upper  classes  wishing  to  reserve  a  room  in  the 
spring  for  the  next  ensuing  college  year  may  do  so  upon 
deposit  of  $10.00,  which,  if  the  room  is  occupied  by  her 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  credited  upon  her  account. 

GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Tuition  for  graduate  or  for  special  courses  pursued  at  the  col- 
lege, per  semester  hour 10  00 

Fees  for  graduate  students  pursuing  studies  in  absentia: 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  work 20  00 

(b)  When  the  final  examination  is  taken 20  00 

FEES  ON  GRADUATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Science 5  00 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 10  00 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 
Students  entering  within  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  charged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No  deduction  is  made 
for  absence  during  the  year,  except  in  case  of  protracted 
illness,  when  deduction  of  half  the  board  will  be  allowed, 
but  no  deduction  for  tuition.  Scholarship  aid  will  be  for- 
feited by  students  who  fail  to  maintain  an  average  standing 
of  C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

THE  SIMEON  BENJAMIN  BEQUEST 

The  income  of  the  Simeon  Benjamin  gift  of  $25,000  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  students.  Applicants  for  this 
aid  must  become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish 
evidences  of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  more  than 
an  average  rank  in  scholarship.  Requests  for  further  infor- 
mation should  be  made  to  the  President. 

THE  RUFUS  S.  FROST  FUND 

This  fund  was  left  to  the  College  on  these  terms:  "To 
the  Trustees  of  Elmira  College  of  the  City  of  Elmira,  Che- 
mung County,  New  York:  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  principal  to  remain  forever 
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intact  and  the  interest  and  income  thereof  to  be  donated 
annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Faculty  of  said  College,  having  regard 
to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessities,  to  aid  in  pur- 
chasing books,  and  in  defraying  expenses  of  the  senior  year 
and  of  graduation." 

THE  MRS.  C.  E.  FROST  AND  CLASS  OP    1907   FUND 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Frost  and  the  class  of  1907  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  a  fund  of  $1000,  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the  principal  to  remain  intact  forever  and  the  interest  thereof 
to  be  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty,  having  regard 
to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessity,  to  aid  in  defraying 
expenses  of  the  senior  year. 

THE  KINYON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

This  fund  was  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Harrison  A. 
Kinyon,  a  resident  of  Elmira,  "the  net  income  to  be  used  in 
aiding  worthy  girls,  residents  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  and 
graduated  from  the  Elmira  Free  Academy."  The  entire 
legacy  has  not  accrued  to  the  College,  but  a  sufficient  amount 
has  been  received  to  make  possible  the  granting  of  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships. 

THE   HENRIETTA  POMEROY  DAVISON  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  foundation  of  $10,000  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, of  New  York  City,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  a  former 
student  of  the  College.  The  interest  on  this  foundation  is 
awarded  annually  to  worthy  students  to  assist  in  meeting 
their  tuition. 

THE   DWIGHT    ATWATER   SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $5000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  L.  Curtis, 
of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  his  foster  father. 
The  income  of  this  foundation  is  awarded  annually  to  some 
student  of  whom  Mr.  Curtis  shall  approve,  as  assistance  in 
meeting  college  expenses. 
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THE   CLAY   W.   HOLMES    SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $3000  presented  by  Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
of  Elmira,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  donor. 

THE  MARTHA  GRIMES  BRUCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  Mrs.  Martha  Grimes  Bruce,  the  income 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  young  woman,  whom 
the  College  may  nominate,  to  assist  in  meeting  tuition.  (After 
Dec.  1,  1918.) 

THE   FREDERICK  VAN   DYNE   SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mrs.  Donna  Swan  VanDyne,  of  Troy, 
Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  her  husband,  Frederick  VanDyne. 

THE    JULIETTE    HOLLENBACK  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  John  Welles  Hollenback,  of  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  his  daughter. 

THE  JOHN  A.  ROBINSON  CLASS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2500  presented  by  the  John  A.  Robinson 
Class,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Elmira. 

THE  WATKINS   SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Magee,  of  Watkins,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Watkins  High 
School. 

THE  JOHN  BRAND    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  John  Brand,  of  Elmira. 

THE  WESTFTELD   SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Joseph  F.  Eberle,  of  Westfield,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
field  High  School. 

THE  WEST  END   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2000  presented  by  the  West  End  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  York  City,  the  income  to  be  awarded 
at  the  recommendation  of  that  church. 
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THE   ANDREW   ROBERTSON   SCEOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Robertson  Clemens,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  her  father. 

THE   MRS.   J.   S.   LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2000  presented  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  of  Rye 
Seminary,  Rye,  New  York. 

THE    WAVERLY    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1200  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Waverly,  the  income  to 
be  awarded  a  graduate  of  the  Waverly  High  School. 

THE  MARY  BLOCK  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1000  presented  by  Mr.  Paul  Block,  of  New  York  City,  in 
honor  of  his  mother. 

THE   1917  PRIZE 

$500,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
the  senior  who  during  her  college  course  has  shown  the  most 
creative  ability  in  English. 

THE   MARTHA   GRIMES  BRUCE  PRIZE 

$500  presented  by  Mrs.  Martha  Grimes  Bruce,  of  Elmira, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  Class  who  has  shown  the  greatest  prog- 
ress in  Home  Economics  during  the  first  semester. 

THE  ANNIE  ELIZABETH  WANNING  PRIZE 

$200  presented  by  Mr.  Roger  W.  Allen,  of  New  York  City, 
in  memory  of  his  grandmother,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  attains  a 
good  average  in  her  studies  and  shows  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  needlework. 

THE  SARAH  LOUISE  TRACY  PRIZE 

$200  presented  by  Miss  Katharine  McGuire,  of  Elmira,  in 
honor  of  Sarah  Louise  Tracy,  B.  A.,  of  the  class  of  '75,  the 
interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in  Eng- 
lish written  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 
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THE  BIRDENA  BENEDICT  COLLINS  PRIZE 

$500  presented  by  Mr.  William  M.  Collins,  of  New  York 
City,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  a  former  student.  The  exact 
terms  of  this  prize  have  not  yet  been  fixed. 

ADMISSION 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  College  at 
9  a.  m.,  June  12,  and  at  9  a.  m.,  September  24,  1919. 

Applications  for  examinations  should  be  made  to  the 
Registrar. 

Candidates  are  urged  to  present  themselves  promptly,  and 
are  advised  to  prefer  the  June  examination,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
College,  arrangements  will  be  made,  when  desired,  for  exam- 
inations at  or  near  their  homes.  In  such  instances,  the  Regis- 
trar should  be  notified  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  May. 
The  necessary  arrangements  will  then  be  made,  and  the  appli- 
cant will  be  at  once  informed.  Students  desiring  to  enter 
College  under  the  new  plan  of  comprehensive  examinations 
may  write  to  the  Registrar  for  directions. 

Students  intending  to  enter  by  examinations  under  the 
College  Entrance  Board  will  notice  the  following  announce- 
ments made  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board: 

Applications  for  Examination  must  be  addressed  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  "West  117th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  They  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  request. 

If  the  application  is  received  sufficiently  early,  the  examination 
fee  will  be  $5.00  for  candidates  examined  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  $15.00  for  candidates  examined  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  fee  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order, 
express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York,  to  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  must  reach  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Board  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examina- 
tions, that  is,  on  or  before  May  6. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  at 
points  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  in 
Canada  must  be  received  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations,  that  is,  on  or  before  May  20. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  at 
points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  must  be 
received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that 
is,  on  or  before  Monday,  May  27. 

When  the  candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  blank 
form  of  application  for  examination,  the  usual  examination  fee 
will  be  accepted  if  the  fee  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  date 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum  containing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  candidate,  the  examination  centre  at  which  she  wishes  to 
present  herself,  and,  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  in  which  she  may 
have  occasion  to  take  the  Board 's  examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  ac- 
cepted when  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  can- 
didates concerned,  but  only  upon  payment  of  $5.00  in  addition  to 
the  usual  fee. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held  by 
the  Board  in  June,  1919,  will  be  published  about  March  1.  Re- 
quests that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to  re- 
ceive proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  not  later  than  February  1. 

Students  are  admitted  to  Elmira  College  without  examina- 
tion in  the  following  cases: 

A  When  they  bring  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  which  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  College.  The  new  College  En- 
trance Diploma  issued  by  the  State  Education  Department 
will  be  accepted,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  requirements 
set  forth. 

Diplomas  and  academic  certificates  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted  in  place  of  ex- 
aminations in  all  the  subjects  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance, 
as:  English  3  units,  German  3  units,  French  3  units,  Latin  4  units, 
Greek  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  History  2  units,  Natural  Sci- 
ences 2  units. 


Diplomas,  certificates,  and  statements  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

B  When  they  bring  certificates  from  approved  schools.  The 
work  gone  over  must  be  specified  and  both  the  text  books 
used  and  the  date  of  the  examination  must  be  given. 

Certificates  of  work  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations,  unless 
the  applicant  has  completed  a  full  course  in  the  school,  and  has 
been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  and  the 
college  authorities  are  satisfied  regarding  the  standing  of  the 
school. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional.  If  a  student 
fails  in  any  subject  in  the  college  that  depends  upon  an  entrance 
subject  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  accepted,  the  credit  for 
that  entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled.  Certificates  from  schools 
whose  students  prove  to  be  imperfectly  fitted  will  ultimately  not 
be  considered. 

No  private  school  certificate  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance 
examination  in  English. 

C  When  they  seek  advanced  standing. 

Applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  coming  from  other  col- 
leges and  universities  may  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to  such 
standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem  in  each 
case  equitable,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's  previous  course 
of  study  and  to  the  evidence  of  proficiency  exhibited.  Every  such 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  required,  at  the  time  of 
making  her  application,  to  forward  to  the  Eegistrar,  along  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  she  has  studied,  a  careful 
statement,  duly  certified,  of  the  studies  which  she  has  pursued,  and 
of  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  therein,  including  her  record 
at  the  entrance  examinations  and  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 
This  statement  should  be  made  as  full  as  possible,  giving  details 
of  subjects  taken,  authors  read,  and  in  mathematics  the  text  books 
used.  To  avoid  delay  in  arranging  the  course,  these  credentials 
should  be  presented  at  an  early  day  in  order  that  the  status  of  the 
applicant  may  be  determined,  as  far  as  feasible,  before  her  arriv- 
al. Applications  for  credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit  is 
desired  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant 
and  must  not  be  postponed  to  any  later  date  in  her  course. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  good  health.  A  statement  from  the  applicant's 
physician  to  the  effect  that  she  is  organically  sound  and  in 
good  health,  together  with  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Registrar  when  admission  is  sought.  Each 
candiate,  before  she  is  formally  accepted,  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  candidate  if  the  results  of  this  examination  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  advisers  justify  such  action,  or  to 
accept  the  candidate  only  on  the  understanding  that  she  will 
take  five  years  to  complete  the  course. 

Students  entering  from  another  college  or  university  must 
furnish  from  such  institution:  (1)  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal;  (2)  credentials  of  scholarship;  (3)  college  entrance 
credentials. 

The  high-school  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in 
units,  one  unit  of  credit  being  given  to  a  subject  of  study 
pursued  through  a  school  year  with  not  less  than  four  recita- 
tion periods  each  week.  Subjects  aggregating  fifteen  units 
are  required  for  entrance,  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elec- 
tive, as  shown  in  the  tables  given  below. 

PEESCRIBED  ENTEANCE  SUBJECTS 

GROUP  I 

A  B 

For  Candidates  for  the  For  Candidates  for  the 

Degree  of  B.A.  Degree  of  B.S. 

English    3  English    3 

Elementary  and  Intermediate 


Elementary  and  Intermediate 


Algebra 1 XA 


A1Sebra 1%  Plane  Geometry 1 

Plane  Geometry 1  History- 1 

History    1  (Ancient,     or     English,     or 

(Ancient,     or    English,     or  American) 

American)  Elementary  Latin,  or  French, 
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Elementary    French,  or    Ger- 
man,  or   Greek,   or    Italian, 

or  Spanish,   2 

Elementary      and     Advanced 
Latin    4 

12% 
Elective  (Group  II)   2% 


or    Italian,    or    Spanish,    or 

German    2 

Second  Foreign  Language  (El- 
ementary)        2 

Physics  or  Chemistry 1 

11% 
Elective  (Group  II)    3% 


15 


15 


C 
For  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 
B.S.  in  Law  and  Finance,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Household  Economics. 
(Prescribed:   11  units) 

English 3 

Elementary  Algebra   1 

Plane  Geometry 1 

*Biology,   Physics  or  Chemis- 
try - 1 

History    1 


or 


<*) 


Foreign  Language 3 

and 
One  year  of  either 
History  or  Science 1 


One  of  the  following: 
(a) 
1st  Foreign  Language  ...  2 
2nd  Foreign  Language  .  .    2 


11 
Elective    (Group   II  or  Group 
III)    4 


15 


ELECTIVE  ENTEANCE  SUBJECTS 


GROUP  II 


UNITS 

Second  year  Greek   1 

Third  year  Greek 1 

Second  year  Latin   1 

Third  year  Latin 1 

Fourth  year  Latin  1 

Second  year  German   1 

Third  year  German 1 

Fourth  year  German 1 

Second  year  French 1 

Third  year  French 1 


UNITS 

English  History %   or  1 

Amer.  Hist.  Civics %  or  1 

Modern  History %  or  1 

Intermediate  Algebra % 

Advanced  Algebra   % 

Solid  Geometry  % 

Plane  Trigonometry % 

Physics*    1 

Chemistry*    1 

Physiology*    % 
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Fourth  year  French 1       Physiography*    y2   or  1 

Second  year  Spanish   1       Biology*    1 

Third  year  Spanish 1       Botany*   y2  or  1 

Economics 1      Zoology* %  or  1 

Ancient  History %  or    1       General  Science 1 

GROUP  III 

Drawing    y2    or     1       Music   1 

Bookkeeping y2       Household  Arts 1  or  2 

Stenography y2       Commercial  Arithmetic    1 

Typewriting   y2 

*Note  Books  must  be  deposited  at  Kegistrar's  office. 


METHODS  OF  SATISFYING  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:   by  certificate,  or  by  examination. 

ENTRANCE  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

The  following  certificates  will  be  recognized  by  the  Col- 
lege: 

(a)  A  candidate  holding  a  certificate  issued  as  a  result  of 
the  examinations  held  in  June  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  will  be 
admitted  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  such  examinations 
were  held  by  this  College.  For  further  particulars  address 
the  Secretary  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post- 
Office  Sub-Station,  No.  84,  New  York  City. 

(b)  A  candidate  holding  the  College  Entrance  or  other 
diploma  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  will  be  admitted  without  further  examination, 
provided  such  credential  represents  the  following  Regents 
counts  in  the  subjects  presented  for  entrance. 

English    13       Elementary  German   (2  years)  10 

History    5       Advanced  German  (3d  year) . .     5 

Elementary  Latin 10       Elementary  Algebra    5 
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Intermediate  Algebra 2 

Advanced   Algebra    3 

Plane  Geometry 5 

Solid  Geometry    2 

Plane  Trigonometry   2 

Chemistry    5 

Physics     5 

Biology    5 

Physiography    5 

Advanced  Botany   5 

Advanced  Zoology   5 

Drawing    6 

Elementary  Spanish    (2  years)  10 

Advanced  Spanish  (3d  year) .  .  5 

Commercial  Subjects 5  to  20 


(1st  year  Latin — Latin  Gram- 
mar) 
(Latin     Composition,  Caesar) 

Advanced  Latin 10 

(Cicero,  Virgil,  Composition, 
Sight  Translation) 

Elementary  Greek 10 

(1st     year     Greek  —  Greek 

Grammar) 
(Greek     Composition,     Ana- 
basis) 

Advanced  Greek    5 

(Iliad,     Composition,     Sight 
Translation) 
Elementary   French    (2   years)   10 
Advanced  French  (3rd  year)  . .     5 

Where  college  entrance  diplomas  for  the  A.  B.  course  have 
been  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  upon  a  language  requirement  of  three  years  of 
Latin  and  three  years  of  a  second  language,  the  College  will 
accept  this  in  lieu  of  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  a 
second  language  required  for  the  A.  B.  entrance. 

Regents  credits  covering  the  entrance  requirements,  where 
no  college  entrance  or  other  diploma  is  issued,  will  be 
accepted,  provided  they  represent  a  scholarship  average  of  70. 

Application  for  credit  on  account  of  Regents  credentials 
must  be  made  at  the  time  the  candidate  applies  for  admission. 
All  diplomas,  certificates,  and  pass-cards  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

A  graduate  of  a  public  or  private  school  which  has  been 
placed  by  the  Faculty  upon  its  approved  list,  will  be  admitted 
without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  a  recommenda- 
tion signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  certifying  that 
the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  work  re- 
quired for  admission.  In  all  such  cases  a  scholarship  record 
of  at  least  75  will  be  required  in  all  subjects. 

ENTRANCE  BY  EXAMINATION. 

An   applicant  for  admission  who  in  any  subjects  is  not 


entitled  to  enter  by  certificate  must  take  the  entrance  exam- 
inations in  such  subjects.  These  examinations  are  held  in 
September,  at  the  College  only,  on  Wednesday  of  the  opening 
week  of  the  first  semester.  (See  calendar  for  dates.)  Cre- 
dentials should  be  presented  at  the  Registrar's  office  a  week 
before  the  examination  begins.  Any  applicant  presenting 
herself  too  late  for  the  scheduled  examination  will  be 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars. 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the  amount  of 
preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects  named: 

ENGLISH  (3  units) 

The  candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  pursued  four  years'  study  of 
Academic  English,  embracing  work  in  Literature,  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
and  Grammar. 

Grammar.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  explain  the  common 
grammatical  relations  of  the  sentence  as  they  are  found  in  the  prose 
and  verse  of  standard  literature.  Analysis  and  parsing,  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  literature,  should  be  employed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  difficult  constructions  or  involved  sentences. 

Oral  Expression.  Much  time  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
clearness  in  oral  expression.  The  candidate  should  be  trained  to  over- 
come common  errors  in  speech,  and  to  express  herself  clearly  and  force- 
fully in  sustained  discourse.  Attention  should  be  given  to  distinctness 
of  utterance,  pronunciation,  inflection,  and  phrasing. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  To  secure  variety  of  composition,  the  can- 
didate may  be  called  upon  to  write  stories,  anecdotes,  abstracts,  charac- 
ter-sketches, descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  news  items,  editorial  and 
imaginative  items,  suggested  by  the  literature.  At  least  four  long  com- 
positions should  be  required  each  year,  showing  individual  research  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  Familiarity  with  the  elements  and  terminology 
of  rhetoric  should  be  developed  gradually  from  material  found  in  litera- 
ture and  put  into  use  in  the  compositions  of  the  students.  The  candidate 
should  have  acquaintance  with  the  main  characteristics  of  the  more  im- 
portant literary  types,  such  as  epic,  lyric,  essay,  novel,  and  drama,  and 
attention  should  be  paid  to  versification  and  figures  of  speech. 

Literature.  The  books  prescribed  are  selected  from  those  specified  in 
the  uniform  requirements  recommended  by  a  conference  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  four  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools 
in  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  North  Central  States,  and  the 
South.    Books  read  and  studied  should  illustrate  some  principle  of  selec- 
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tion,  because  of  their  direct  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  student,  or  be- 
cause of  relation  to  some  literary  type  or  period,  or  because  of  their  value 
in  connection  with  some  special  phase  of  work  in  composition. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  to  have  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  Ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each 
group. 

Group  I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel, 
together  with  the  books  of  Buth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII, 
XXI.  Vergil's  JEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  iEneid  should  be  read 
in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Group  II.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Merchant  of  Venice.  As 
You  Like  It.  Twelfth  Night.  The  Tempest.  Borneo  and  Juliet.  King 
John.  Eichard  II.  Eichard  III.  Henry  V.  Coriolanus.  Julius  Caesar. 
Macbeth.    Hamlet. 

Group  III.  Malory:  Morte  d 'Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bimyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilli- 
put  and  to  Brobdignag).  Defoe:  Bobinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.  Goldsmith: 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Frances  Burney:  Eveline.  Scott's  novels:  any 
one.  Jane  Austen's  novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Back- 
rent,  or  The  Absentee.  Dickens's  novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  nov- 
els: any  one.  George  Eliot's  novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford. 
Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Eeade:  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.  Blackinore:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays.  Stevenson:  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of 
Ballantrae.  Cooper's  novels:  any  one.  Poe:  Selected  Tales.  Haw- 
thorne: The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  short  stories  by  various  standard 
writers. 

Group  IV.  Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  Papers, 
or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell: 
Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Au- 
tobiography. Irving:  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200 
pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith.  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages).  Thackeray:  Lectures  on 
Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists.  Macaulay:  Any 
one  of  the  following  essays:      Lord   Clive,  Warren  Hastings,   Milton, 
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Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay.  Trevelyan: 
Selections  from  the  Life  of  Maeaulay  (about  200  pages).  Buskin:  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages).  Dana:  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast.  Lincoln :  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Ad- 
dress, the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley;  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau:  Walden. 
Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a 
Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  in- 
cluding the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Edu- 
cation, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  A  collection  of  essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb, 
DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  letters 
by  various  standard  authors. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns;  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with 
special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for 
study  under  b) ;  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village; 
Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Bal- 
lads, as,  for  example,  some  Eobin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beicham,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Marin- 
er, Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV, 
and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion; 
Maeaulay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Ar- 
mada, Ivry;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident 
of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Kiel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at 
a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The 
Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus — ,"  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman;  selections  from  American  poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

(a)  Study  and  Practice: — The  Candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  works  named  below,  including  subject  matter, 
form,  and  structure. 

Group  I.     Drama.     Shakespere,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton,  L  'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave 's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 
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Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  two  speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union ;  Washington 's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster 's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns'  Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Man- 
ners. 

MATHEMATICS   (2  units) 

Algebra.  Factors,  common  divisor  and  multiples,  fractions,  simple 
equations  with  applications  to  problems,  involution  and  evolution,  radi- 
cals with  equations  involving  radicals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  exponents, 
quadratic  equations  (including  the  theory),  ratio  and  proportion,  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  binomial  theorem  for  positive  and 
integral  exponents. 

Geometry.  Plane  Geometry  as  presented  by  any  of  the  best  text 
books. 

In  order  that  students  may  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  preparation  in  Algebra 
include  frequent  supplementary  exercises  taken  from  various  text-books, 
and  in  Geometry  constant  practice  with  original  demonstrations.  During 
the  year  before  entrance  to  college,  there  should  be  a  review  of  botn 
subjects.    Metric  system  will  be  required. 

LATIN  (4  units) 

(a)  1.  The  Latin  reading  required,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
scription of  particular  authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,I-IV;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for 
the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias;  Virgil,  iEneid,  I-VI. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the 
schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and 
Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senec- 
tute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War) ;  Virgil  (Bucolics, 
Georgics,  and  iEneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

(b)  1.  Translation  at  sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  trans- 
lation at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions, 
and  range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation 
secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the 
following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  iEneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the 
option  of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on  subject  matter,  literary  and 
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historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from 
the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or 
more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  satis- 
factorily with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
compostition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections, 
all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of 
the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such  as  are 
common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the  particular 
examination. 

GREEK  (3  units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  syntax  is  required.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  is 
recommended. 

(b)  Prose  Composition.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate 
into  Greek  simple  prose  based  on  passages  from  Xenophon. 

(c)  Reading.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  or  Hellenica,  three  books;  Hom- 
er, Iliad,  or  Odyssey,  three  books.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  trans- 
late at  sight  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  or  Homer. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Elementary  (2  units).  (1)  Proficiency  in  grammar  covering 
the  inflection  of  the  articles,  nouns  of  ordinary  use,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, weak  verbs  and  the  more  common  strong  verbs;  rules  of  syntax 
and  word  order;  inflection  and  use  of  the  auxiliaries  of  mode;  preposi- 
tions and  cases  which  they  govern;  other  essentials  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  ordinary  German. 

(2)  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form 
of  easy  stories  and  plays  with  accompanying  practice  in  the  off-hand 
reproduction  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

(b)  Intermediate  (1  unit).  (1)  In  addition  to  the  requirement  for 
elementary  German,  the  following:  the  principal  parts  of  the  less  com- 
mon strong  verbs,  the  different  uses  of  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive, 
and  the  other  subjects  included  in  advanced  German  grammar. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of  about  300 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
in  giving  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read.  It  is  recommended  that  one  work  of  either  Goethe  or 
Schiller  be  studied. 
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FEENCH 

(a)  Elementary  (2  units).  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose  or  simple  poetry  and  to  translate  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions upon  the  texts  read. 

(2)  Proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional 
and  subjunctive,  the  elementary  rules  in  syntax  and  their  application  in 
the  construction  of  sentences. 

(3)  The  candidate  must  have  spent  two  years'  time  or  have  completed 
the  work  of  two  years  in  preparation  of  the  above,  and  have  read  not 
less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  pro?e  and 
verse  from  at  least  four  standard  authors. 

(b)  Advanced  (1  unit).  (1)  Ability  to  render  at  sight  into  simple 
idiomatic  English  the  works  of  standard  French  authors. 

(2)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
prose  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions,  and  should  embrace 
knowledge  of  irregular  verb  forms,  the  uses  of  modes,  tenses,  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with  accidence  and  the 
essentials  of  French  syntax. 

(3)  The  candidate  must  have  spent  three  years'  time  or  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  three  years  in  preparation  of  the  above  and  must  have 
read  in  the  three  years  not  less  than  nine  hundred  pages  of  classical  and 
contemporary  prose  and  verse  from  at  least  five  standard  authors. 

Students  expecting  to  specialize  in  French  are  required  to  present 
three  units. 

SPANISH    (2  units) 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  simpler  rules  of 
syntax  is  required.  The  student  must  have  had  abundant  exercise  in 
prose  composition,  in  dictation,  in  pronunciation,  and  must  have  read 
450  duodecimo  pages  of  Spanish  from  at  least  two  well-known  authors. 

As  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that  can- 
didates for  admission  have  practice  in  conversation. 

HISTOKY 

One  unit  in  history  is  required,  and  not  more  than  two  will  be  counted 
for  entrance. 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 
nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.  814).  (1  unit). 


(b)  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  time.     (1  unit). 

(c)  English  history.     (1  unit). 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government.      (1  unit). 

THE  NATUEAL  SCIENCES 
In  every  case  a  note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor  and  containing 
a  record  of  the  steps  and  the  results  of  the  candidate's  laboratory  exer- 
cises, must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  or  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. Not  more  than  two  units  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  year  of  five  periods  a  week,  at  least  two  of  which  shall 
be  given  to  individual  laboratory  work,  will  be  devoted  to  preparation. 

(a)  Physics.  The  candidate's  preparation  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises;  the  study  of  a 
standard  text-book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and  varied  numeri- 
cal problems,  to  the  end  that  a  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
nected view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementary  physics. 
(1  unit). 

(b)  Chemistry  1.  The  study  of  the  more  important  elements  and  of 
their  chief  compounds;  of  the  atmosphere;  of  important  chemical  pro- 
cesses, such  as  oxidation,  reduction,  neutralization,  and  the  manufacture 
of  familiar  substances  (glass,  soap,  steel,  illuminating  gas,  etc.,  etc.)  ; 
the  study  of  valency  and  ionization;  the  determination  of  molecular  and 
atomic  weights.  The  scope  of  instruction  should  be  that  of  the  best 
recent  text-books  of  elementary  chemistry,  including  individual  labora- 
tory work  throughout  the  study.     (1  unit). 

Chemistry  2.  The  course  of  Applied  Chemistry  as  outlined  by  the 
Eegents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  also  be  accepted  for  entrance. 
(1  unit). 

(c)  Botany.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology 
of  seed  plants  with  the  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues;  the  structure 
of  a  typical  plant  cell.  The  general  functions  of  the  plant,  such  as  res- 
piration, digestion,  should  have  been  carefully  observed  and  demonstrat- 
ed by  means  of  individual  experiments.  The  natural  history  of  plants, 
the  classification  and  knowledge  of  leading  members  of  each  group,  and 
ability  to  identify  common  flowers  will  be  required.  (V2  unit). 

(d)  Zoology.  The  general  natural  history  of  common  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates,  including  general  external  structure  in  relation  to 
adaptations,  life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  plants  and  to 
other  animals,  and  economic  relations.  Actual  examination  of  common 
animals  with  reference  to  the  above  points.  So  far  as  time  permits, 
drawings  and  notes  should  be  made.     (y2  unit). 

(e)  Physiology.     The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of  sec- 
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ondary  schools  by  the  Regents  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
should  comprise  a  study  of  the  composition  of  living  things,  foods,  diges- 
tion and  absorption,  blood  and  circulation,  respiration,  skeleton,  muscles, 
skin,  and  kidneys,  the  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  their 
functions.     (V2  unit). 

(f)  Physical  Geography.     (  %  unit). 

(g)  General  Biology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of 
secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  important  fundamental  functions  per- 
formed by  all  living  organisms.  The  interdependence  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  and  the  economic  importance  of  various  living  forms  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.  Experiments  should  be  performed  to  show  the 
characteristics  of  elements  and  compounds  found  in  living  things  and 
the  nature  of  such  processes  as  oxidation  and  osmosis ;  also  various  plant 
and  animal  forms  should  be  studied  by  laboratory  methods.  So  far  as 
possible,  experiments  should  be  performed  by  the  individual  student.  A 
laboratory  note-book  should  be  presented  at  the  time  of  examination  or 
when  credit  is  desired  for  college  entrance.  The  note  book  should  con- 
tain drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  experiment  performed.     (1  unit). 

(h)  General  Science.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of 
secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  comprises  a  study  of  the  simpler  elements  and  compounds,  of  the 
more  common  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  of  farm  animals  and 
crops,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  forms.  It  in- 
cludes some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  all  sciences  taught  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  especially  stressing  their  connection  with  the  life  of  the 
people.  About  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  biological  in 
nature.  A  note  book  of  the  laboratory  and  field  work  is  required.  (1 
unit). 

(i)  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Knowledge  is  required  of  special  busi- 
ness methods  of  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  denomi- 
nate numbers,  percentage,  and  its  applications,  interest  and  banking, 
dividends  and  investments.  Moore  and  Miner's  Practical  Business  Arith- 
metic is  recommended.     (1  unit). 

(j)  Bookkeeping.  An  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  their  application,  involving  a  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  the  principle  of  debit  and  credit,  books  of  original  entry  and 
ledgers,  posting  the  trial  balance,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  income 
statement.     (1  unit). 

(k)  Stenography.  The  student  must  have  a  mastery  of  the  princi- 
ples of  stenography,  and  be  able  to  write  accurately  in  shorthand  not 
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less  than  fifty  words  a  minute.    In  transcribing,  the  rate  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  words  a  minute.     (%  unit). 

(1)  Typewriting.  The  student  must  have  mastered  her  machine,  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  touch-typewriting,  and  be  able  to  write  from 
copy  at  the  rate  of  thirty  words  a  minute.     (%  unit). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  LEADING 
TO  DEGREES 

Elmira  College  stands  for  the  belief  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  woman  shall  be  so  prepared  for  life  by  her  education 
that  after  college  there  shall  not  be  a  lapse  to  idleness  and 
discontent  in  her  case  more  than  in  her  brothers'.  It  is 
thought  that  while  her  education  is  being  given  and  the 
foundation  of  culture  is  being  laid,  she  may  at  the  same  time 
be  turned  definitely  toward  some  vocation.  It  is  also  thought 
that  her  college  life  may  be  so  ordered  as  to  enhance  her  use- 
fulness and  happiness.  To  the  end  of  calling  the  attention  of 
young  girls  to  the  various  possibilities  that  life  may  hold,  the 
following  paragraphs  indicate  some  courses  of  study  which 
are  representative  of  the  many  lines  of  useful  endeavor  now 
open  to  them. 

The  old  and  well-established  lines  of  classical  training  with 
their  unique  cultural  possibilities  will  attract  some  minds  in 
every  generation.  Yet  not  every  mind  can  attain  its  best 
through  the  one  fixed  channel.  The  first  spur  to  intellectual 
endeavor  comes  to  moist  men  and  women  through  the  incite- 
ment of  a  special  and  individual  interest. 

Besides  this,  the  shifting  of  modern  conditions  has  called 
men  away  from  fields  which  they  used  to  occupy,  and  now 
when  trained  women  can  be  secured  for  responsible  positions 
in  banks  and  offices,  in  social  service  work,  and  in  the  most 
honored  educational  positions,  these  women  may  expect 
excellent  salaries  and  permanent  engagements. 

Women  of  means  are  now  of  necessity  undertaking  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  business  enterprises  increases 
with  every  year. 
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These  are  all  vocations  which  a  woman  may  enter,  and 
there  is  also  the  old  vocation  of  the  home-maker,  which  under 
modern  conditions  calls  for  a  better  knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  study  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  foods,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  estimate  of  values  received. 

That  in  many  aspects  of  the  preparation  for  these  and 
similar  vocations  there  may  be  cultural  and  disciplinary  value 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  the  various  courses  planned  for 
Elmira  College  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  value 
for  the  student.  The  degree  of  B.S.  which  follows  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  courses  is  given  for  the  culture  and 
discipline  which  it  is  thought  a  successful  completion  of  such 
a  course  may  secure  to  the  student.  This  extension  of  the 
college  field  to  include  prescribed  courses  for  vocational  work 
follows  the  line  of  advance  initiated  with  success  some  years 
since  in  colleges  for  men. 

If  one  of  the  program  courses  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  student  should  make  the  choice  early,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  high  school  graduates  who  plan  to  enter  college 
in  the  fall  shall  as  far  as  possible  make  the  decision  at  once. 
There  are  three  special  program  courses  offered  for  the  B.S. 
degree :  the  course  in  Home  Economics,  the  Law  and  Finance 
course,  and  the  Music  course.  These  courses  are  prescribed 
throughout.  An  outline  of  each  of  these  with  their  entrance 
requirements  will  be  found  on  pages  97-99. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  upon  the  presentation 
of  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work. 

For  the  entrance  to  the  Scientific  course  as  laid  down  in 
the  Program  Courses,  see  pages  97  -99. 

The  Classical  course  and  the  Scientific  course,  when  pur- 
sued according  to  the  group  system,  have  the  freshman  work 
prescribed.  This  work  will  be  found  in  the  designated  course 
offered  in  English,  Bible,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science, 
and  Library. 
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Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  a  year  of  freshman 
work  in  Chemistry  I,  Physics  I,  or  Biology  I  for  the  Fresh- 
man Mathematics,  but  if  this  substitution  is  made,  Logic  will 
become  required  work  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  Argumen- 
tation will  become  required  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

Students  who  fail  to  offer  Intermediate  Algebra  for  admis- 
sion must  take  up  this  work  during  the  first  semester  of  their 
freshman  year. 

After  the  freshman  year  the  work  under  the  group  system  is 
elective  excepting  for  the  requirement  that  English  must  be 
elected  for  two  years  and  Literature  for  two  years  in  not  less 
than  two-hour  courses,  and  that  if  not  taken  in  the  freshman 
year  History  must  be  elected  later. 

Each  student  pursuing  elective  work  under  the  group  sys- 
tem for  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.S.  is  expected  to  elect  fifteen 
hourse  each  semester  throughout  the  course.  In  addition  to 
this  one  hour  a  year  is  required  in  gymnasium  work.  The  aca- 
demic instruction,  upon  which  the  group  system  is  based,  will 
be  found  to  fall  under  three  general  groups,  and  is  so  arranged 
in  the  departmental  statement.  *  Group  A,  Language  and 
Literature;  f Group  B,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  History; 
JGroup  C,  Mathematics  and  Science.  No  course  is  given 
unless  elected  by  as  many  as  three  students.  Subjects  starred 
in  the  catalogue  must  be  carried  through  the  whole  year; 
otherwise  these  courses  will  not  count  toward  a  degree.  Any 
senior  failing  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  in  a  starred 
course  at  the  mid-year  examination  in  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, German,  or  Greek,  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  the 
course  during  the  second  semester,  and  will  lose  credit  for  the 
work  of  the  first  semester. 

Scholarships  will  be  forfeited  by  failure  to  maintain  an 
average  grade  of  C. 

Students  who  elect  work  under  the  group  system  will  be 
required  to  complete  college  courses  to  the  extent  of  one 


*See  pp.  47-62.     tSee  pp.  63-77.     {See  pp.  78- 
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hundred  and  twenty  hours,  beside  the  gymnasium  work,  and 
will  then  be  granted  degrees  under  conditions  as  follows : 

I  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  fifty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as 
twenty-five  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  hours  in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hour 
courses  or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one 
department  and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's 
average  stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred 

II  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty-six  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many 
as  ten  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  forty-four  hours 
in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their 
equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and 
that  in  these  courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not 
fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  is  conferred. 

III  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as 
forty  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty  in  Group  C, 
provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their  equivalent 
shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and  that  in  these 
courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not  fallen  below 
a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is 
conferred. 

Students  arranging  an  Arts  course  by  the  group  system, 
and  preparing  to  take  the  College  Graduate  Professional 
Certificate  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  96,  may  omit 
three  hours  in  Group  C,  and  Science  students  scheduled 
under  II,  and  preparing  to  take  this  certificate  may  omit 
three  hours  in  Group  A. 

Students  wishing  credit  for  subjects  studied  outside  of 
college  will  be  granted  'such  credit  upon  examination,  but  not 
more  than  one  such  examination  may  be  taken  in  any  one  of 
the  three  annual  examination  periods. 
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Students  in  either  Arts  or  Science  courses  who  show 
proficiency  in  their  work  are  granted  honors  of  distinction,  as 
follows:    summa  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  cum  laude. 

The  degree  of  Master  op  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  upon  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  of  this  or  of 
any  other  approved  college,  who,  after  graduation,  has  pur- 
sued one  year's  study  at  the  college  or  two  years'  study  in 
absentia.  Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  or  with  its  approval,  one  major  and 
two  minor  subjects.  An  examination  in  these  subjects  and 
the  presentation  of  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  independent 
investigation  in  the  major  subject  will  be  required. 

Application  for  assignment  of  work  for  this  degree  should 
be  made  before  the  spring  recess  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BY 

DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENT 


GROUP  A 
LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  has  for  its  end 
three  distinct  though  allied  results  in  the  student's  education: 
first,  ease  and  energy  in  English  composition;  second,  an 
historical  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  and  third,  a 
general  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  with  the 
influences  which  have  directed  the  course  of  its  development. 
These  results  are  sought  severally  through  the  study  of  rhet- 
oric, of  the  English  language,  and  of  English  literature. 

EHETOEIC 
PROFESSOR  M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  E.  I.  HARRIS, 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HOLMAN 
la    Freshman  English 

A  syllabus  of  speech  sounds  (Harris)  is  studied  to  enable  the 
freshman  to  gain  power  to  give  proper  value  to  the  sounds  of 
spoken  English.  Simple  narrative  themes  are  required.  In  the 
second  semester  the  art  of  letter  writing  is  taken  up. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  required. 
Assistant  Professor  Holman,  and  Eeader,  Miss  Copps. 
lb     Technical  English 

Eequired  of  students  whose  work  proves  faulty  in  composition, 
spelling,  or  pronunciation.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  this  work,  but 
it  conditions  other  courses  until  it  is  passed  off. 

One  hour  second  semester  for  each  subject. 
Assistant  Professor  Holman  and  Professor  Morrow. 

2  Exposition 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  expository  writing,  with  practice 
both  in  the  analysis  of  expository  writing  and  in  composition. 
Two  hours  first  semester,  required  of  sophomores  in  the  program 
courses  and  elective  for  other  students.   Alternate  with  3. 

Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

3  Oral  Exposition 

The  ordering  of  source  material  with  a  view  to  effective  presen- 
tation, short  speeches  based  upon  written  outlines,  parliamentary 
procedure,  technique  of  group  discussion,  common  types  of  public 
address. 
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Two  hours  first  semester,  required  of  sophomores  in  the  pro- 
gram courses,  unless  2  has  oeen  talcen,  and  elective  for  other 
students.  Alternate  with  2.   Not  given  in  1919-20. 

Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 
Critical  Writing 

The  practical  technique  of  good  writing  as  exemplified  in  news- 
paper reports  and  editorials,  magazine  articles,  book-reviews, 
dramatic  criticism,  and  similar  types,  training  in  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression, condensation,  proportion,  and  emphasis. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  required  of  sophomores  in  the  pro- 
gram courses  and  elective  for  other  students. 

Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 
Argumentation* 

The  distinct  aim  of  this  course  is  to  induce  a  forcible  literary 
style,  by  means  of  placing  stress  upon  an  exact  and  definite  rela- 
tion and  order  in  the  ideas  the  student  has  to  present.  Students 
are  advised  to  select  for  their  briefs  and  forensics  lines  of  investi- 
gation already  pursued  with  other  college  courses.  Note  the  state- 
ment under  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Government,  (pp.  62,  63, 
65.  In  the  first  semester  three  finished  briefs  are  presented  in 
manuscript,  in  the  second  semester  three  finished  briefs  and  three 
forensics. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  junior  elective,  open  to  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 
The  Short  Story 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  the  short  story,  method  of  charac- 
ter drawing,  form,  and  technique  of  dialogue  and  description, 
practice  in  planning  and  in  writing  short  stories. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  English  4. 

Professor  Harris. 
The  Novel 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  distinct  form  of  art,  with  considera- 
tion of  its  position  in  modem  life  and  literature.  Reading  of  rep- 
resentative works,  outlines  and  methods  studied. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  4. 
Associate  Professor  E.  1.  Harris. 
Play  Writing 

The  principles  of  the  adaptation  of  stories  to  dramatization, 
technique  of  plot  structure,  characterization,  climax,  dialogue. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  write  several  scenarios,  and  at  least 
one  adaptation,  besides  at  least  three  one-act  plays. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  English  6. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 
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9  Newspaper  Writing 

Study  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  newspaper  writing,  dis- 
cussion of  printed  articles,  and  of  the  make-up  of  a  paper,  prac- 
tice in  writing  news  articles. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  4. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris 

10  Press  Club  Work 

Arranged  for  the  convenience  and  aid  of  students  who  are  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  student  publications,  or  are  acting  as 
newspaper  correspondents.  Given  in  connection  with  English  9. 
The  hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

11  Eeview  of  Oral  English 

Hints  on  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  reports,  demonstra- 
tions, club  papers,  toasts,  extemporary  speeches.  A  review  of  the 
syllabus  of  speech  sounds  and  of  the  principles  essential  to  suc- 
cessful public  speaking.  Attention  is  given  to  story  telling  for 
play-ground  work. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors. 
Assistant  Professor  Holman. 

12  Seminary  of  English  Teaching 

Examination  of  publications  dealing  with  ideals  and  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching  English.  Reports  on  practical  questions  likely  to 
arise  in  teaching  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  literature  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

13  Poetics 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  true  field  of  poetry,  dramatic,  epic, 
and  lyric,  based  upon  the  theories  of  the  best  critics  from  Plato  to 
the  present  time. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  GREENE 
1    Old  English 

Study  of  the  Old  English  language,  its  ancestry,  grammar,  and 
relation  to  Modern  English.  Reading  of  selected  passages  of  prose 
and  poetry.  The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  mother  tongue  and  of  our  literary  traditions. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 
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Middle  English 

Study  of  the  Middle  English  language  in  its  relation  to  Old  and 
Modern  English.  Eeading  of  selections  from  Middle  English 
poetry  and  prose.  This  course  leads  to  Literature  6  in  the  second 
semester. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  all  who  have  completed  1. 
Not  offered  in  1919-20. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
PROFESSOR  M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  ASSOCIATE  PROPPESSOR  GREENE, 
READER,  MISS  COPPS 
The  course  in  English  Literature,  throughout,  is  expected  to  aid  the 
cultivation  of  literary  appreciation  through  the  continuous  exercise  of 
the  critical  faculty.  The  student's  private  judgment  is  revised  by  class 
criticism  and  questioning  until  she  reaches  for  herself  some  just  conclu- 
sion upon  the  work  under  discussion.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  course 
progresses  she  will  gain  the  power  to  make  her  conclusions  less  and  less 
partial  and  imperfect,  and  that  she  will  finally  acquire  such  literary  in- 
sight, as  well  as  such  well-founded  confidence  in  her  own  judgment,  as 
will  make  her  an  intelligent  and  an  independent  critic  and  appreciator 
of  literature. 

1  History  of  English  Literature  (a) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  Old  and  Middle  English,  from 
Beowulf  to  the  ballad  writers,  with  special  reference  to  types. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen. 
Associate  Professor  Greene. 

2  History  of  English  Literature  (b) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  England  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
Rudyard  Kipling.     A  continuation  of  Literature  1. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1  and  required 
before  the  following  electives. 

Associate  Professor  Greene;  Reader,  Miss  Copps 

3  American  Literature 

A  study  of  representative  works  by  some  of  the  best  American 
writers  of  prose  and  of  verse.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold: 
to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  best  writers  our  country  has  pro- 
duced, and  to  discover  the  most  distinctive  American  tendencies  in 
literature. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 
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4  Milton 
An   intensive   study    of   Milton's   Paradise   Lost    and   Samson 

Agonistes. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  2.   Alternate  with  5. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 

5  Romanticism 
A  study  of  the  romantic  movement  in  the  poetry  of  England  in 

the  nineteenth  century.    Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats,  and 
Shelley. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2.   Alternate  with  3. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 

6  Chaucer 
A  careful  study  of  several  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  Chaucer's  work. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2,  and  English  Lan- 
guage 2.  Associate  Professor  Greene. 

7  Tennyson  and  Browning 
A  critical  study  of  selected  poems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2. 

Professor  Harris. 

8  Shakespere 
A  critical  study  of  great  tragedies  with  regard  to  plot,  structure, 

and  character  drawing.     The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  reveal  the 
art  of  the  drama  of  Shakespere. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 

9  The  Modern  Drama 
Lectures  upon  the  types  of  modern  drama,  reading  of  typical 

plays  by  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 

10  Classical  Literary  Material 
A  study  of  the  ideas  and  stories  which  have  proved  of  perennial 

interest  for  all  peoples. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  or  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  HIGHET 

The  department  of  German  aims  by  means  of  thorough 
and  accurate  work  to  make  students  independent  in  the  use 
of  the  language  and  thus  prepared  to  assimilate  the  produc- 
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tions  of  the  best  German  authors.  In  order  to  increase  the 
interest,  lectures  are  given  in  connection  with  the  works 
read,  and  in  advanced  classes  historical  lectures  are  given, 
these  being  intended  as  background  for  the  literature.  Much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  writing  of  German  essays. 
They  are  considered  a  test  of  the  student's  ability  to  make 
a  practical  use  of  the  instruction  received,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  examination  work.  German  is  the  language  of  the  class 
room.  Thus  in  various  ways  the  student  is  carried  into  the 
realm  of  German  life  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  the  German  people. 

1  Elementary  German*  (See  p.  43) 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner ;  Guerber,  Marchen  und  Erzahlung- 
en;  Zschokke,  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug;  Hillern,  Hdher  als  die 
Kirche;  Storm,  Immensee;  Bacon,  Vorwarts.  Exercises  in  conver- 
sation and  composition  based  on  the  texts  read.  Some  German 
poems  are  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Highet. 

2  Intermediate  German 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  (continued)  ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Freytag,  Die  Jour- 
nalisten.  Exercises  in  conversation  based  on  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland. 
German  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing two  units  in  German.  Professor  Highet. 

3  Goethe  and  Schiller 

German  lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  each;  critical  study  of 
Goethe's  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Taurus;  Schiller's  Wallenstein. 
General  survey  of  German  Literature  from  its  beginning  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Harris,  German  Prose  Composition.  German 
essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing three  units  in  German.  Professor  Highet. 

4  Lessing  and  Goethe 

(a)  German  lectures  on  Lessing 's  life  and  works;  critical  study 
of  Nathan  der  Weise.  General  survey  of  German  Literature  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Advanced 
German  prose  composition;  conversation  on  current  topics;  Ger- 
man essays  and  addresses  are  required. 
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(b)  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  selections 
from  Part  II. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  S. 

Professor  Highet. 
Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

(a)  Essays  and  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Heine,  Die 
Harzreise;  Freytag,  Die  verlorene  Handschrift.  German  lectures 
on  the  history  of  Germany.  German  conversation  based  on  Kron  's 
Daily  life.    German  addresses  and  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4. 
Professor  Highet. 

(b)  Course  in  methods.  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages;  careful 
review  of  the  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching;  phonetics,  ob- 
servations in  high  schools.     German  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  (a) 
Professor  Highet. 
Middle  High  German 

Critical  study  of  Das  Mbelungenlied  and  the  poems  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

Professor  Highet. 
Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(a)  Reading  of  representative  works  of  Grillparzer,  Suder- 
mann,  Hauptmann,  and  Wagner. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

(b)  Practical  training  in  the  Direct  Method  of  Modern  Lan- 
guage instruction. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

Professor  Highet. 
Scientific  German 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  5. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  GRIMES,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  CLARK 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature  and  also  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  French  language  spoken  and  to  learn  to  speak  it.  In 
courses  1  and  2  the  French  language  is  largely  used  in  class 
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instruction.    In  the  other  courses  all  lectures  are  given  and 
all  studies  carried  on  in  French. 

1  Elementary  French*  (See  p.  43) 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair  (30  lessons)  ;  Bruce,  Grammaire 
Francaise.  Texts:  Perrault,  Fairy  Tales;  Daudet,  Selected  Stor- 
ies; Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Talbot,  Le 
Francjais  et  sa  Patrie.  Dictation,  memorizing,  and  practice  in 
speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  the  freshman 
year.  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

2  Intermediate  French 

Syntax,  composition,  and  memorizing.  Texts:  Hugo,  Quatre- 
vingt-treize ;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  ou  l'on  s'ennuie;  Daudet,  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon;  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing two  units  in  French.   Elective  after  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

3  General  Beading  Course 

Sketch  of  French  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Texts:  Corneille.  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  L'Avare;  Ra- 
cine, Andromaque;  Duval,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Franchise; 
France,  Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami.  Practical  exercises,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, French  syntax  and  composition.  French  essays  are  required. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing three  units  in  French. 

Professor  Grimes  and  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

4  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

First  semester — Lyric  Poetry.  Lectures  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  school.  Text:  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics.  Second  Semester — The  novel  and  the  drama.  Texts: 
Hugo,  Les  Miserables;  and  Ruy  Bias;  Musset,  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  1 'amour.     French  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  through  the  year,  elective  after  3.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  course  be  elected  with  8.  Professor  Grimes. 

5  Modern  French  Literature 

Balzac,  Bazin,  Zola,  Rostand,  Loti.  Lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  each.  Texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Rostand,  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac;  Bazin,  Les  Oberle;  Zola,  selections  edited  by 
Cameron;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4.    Alternate  with  7. 

Professor  Grimes. 

6  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  Drama:     lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  drama.     Texts: 
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Voltaire,  Zaire;  Marivaux,  Le  Jeu  de  1 'Amour  et  du  Hasard; 
Sedaine,  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir;  Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier 
de  Seville;  Lesage,  Turcaret. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4.  Alternate  with  7. 

Professor  Grimes. 

7  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  period.  Texts:  Cor- 
neille,  Polyeucte;  Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre;  Moliere,  Le  Misan- 
thrope; Boileau,  Choix  d'Epitres  et  de  Satires;  LaFayette,  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves;  LaBruyere,  Les  Caracteres.     Essay  required. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4.  Alternate  with 
5  and  6.   Given  in  1919-20.  Professor  Grimes. 

8  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Oral  and  written  work.  Text:  French  Composition  by  Grand- 
gent.     Special  attention  given  in  this  course  to  letter  writing. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  course  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  4.  Stud- 
ents talcing  the  Secretarial  Course  are  advised  to  elect  this 
class.  Professor  Grimes. 

9  Teachers'  Course 

French  pronunciation  and  oral  practice  in  reading  prose  and 
poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  branches  of 
the  language.  A  study  of  phonetics.  Text:  Geddes,  French  Pro- 
nunciation. Eeview  of  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching.  Dis- 
cussion of  text  books  and  methods  of  teaching  French.  Study  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  of  Heath's  Methods 
of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  Model  lessons  are  required  as 
well  as  essays. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4  and  8. 

Professor  Grimes. 

10  Practice  in  Speaking  and  Beading 

An  advanced  course  including  practical  and  theoretical  study  of 

the  French  language,  exercises  in  writing,  reading,  and  speaking. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors  after  3. 

Professor  Grimes. 

1 1  Military  French 

A  study  of  technical  military  terms.  Texts:  Willcox,  War 
French;  Le  Soldat  Americain  en  France. 

Selections  from  the  war  writings  of:  Marcel  Dupont,  Maurice 
Barres,  Jean  des  Vignes  Rouges,  Pierre  Loti,  Rene  Bazin,  Anatole 
France,  H.  Bordeaux,  H.  Barbusse,  etc.     Text:  Sous  les  Armes. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  3.    Given  in  1919. 

Professor  Grimes. 
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ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  BROWN 

Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  pronuncia- 
tion, and  on  such  mastery  of  the  grammar  as  shall  lead  to  a 
ready  and  accurate  reading  knowledge. 

1  Elementary  Italian*  (See  p.  43) 

Italian  Grammar,  Orlandi;  Short  Stories,  Wilkins  and  Althroc- 
ehi;  de  Amicis,  Cuore;  Goldoni,  La  Locandiera ;  Manzoni,  I 
Promessi  Sposi. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  students  icho  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  Latin.  Professor   Brown. 

2  Intermediate  Italian 

De  Sanctis,  Storia  Delia  Letteratura  Italiana;  Manzoni,  I 
Promessi  Sposi;  D'Azeglio,  I  Miei  Ricordi;  Dupre,  Ricordi  Auto- 
biografieL  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Professor    Brown. 

3  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 

Selections  from  Dante,  La  Vita  Nuova,  La  Divina  Commedia; 
Petrarca;  Rime  Scelte;  Boccaccio,  Novelle  Scelte. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor    Brown. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  BROUGHTON 

1  Elementary  Spanish*  (See  p.  43) 

Espinosa  and  Allen,  Spanish  Grammar:  Des  Garennes,  Intro- 
duction a  la  Lengua  Castellana.  Roessler  and  Remy,  First  Spanish 
Reader.     Memorizing  and  practice  in  speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Broughton. 

2  Intermediate  Spanish 

Composition,  memorizing,  and  practice  in  speaking.  Introduc- 
tion to  Spanish  literature.  Texts:  Valdes,  La  Hermana  San  Sul- 
picio;  Alarcon,  El  Sombrero  des  Tres  Picos;  Ibahez,  La  Barraca, 
etc.  Three  hours  throughout   the  year. 

Professor  Broughton. 

3  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 

First  semester.  The  novel.  Texts:  Galdos,  Doha  Perfecta; 
Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez,  etc.  Sec- 
ond semester.  The  drama.  Texts:  Echegaray,  O  locura  o  santi- 
dad;  Hartzenbusch,  La  coja  y  el  encogido.     Selected  comedies  by 
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the  Quinteros  and  Jacinto  Benavente.     Spanish  essays  required. 

Two  hours  each  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 
Professor  Broughton. 
Lyric  Poetry 

Texts:  Las  cien  mejores  poesias;  Becquer,  Leyendas  y  Poesias 
Escogidas. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  3.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Broughton. 
The  Classic  Period  of  Spanish  Literature 

Texts:  Extracts  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote;  Calderon,  La 
Vida  es  Sueiio,  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Escogidas. 

One  hour  seceond  semester,  elective  after  3  or  4.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Professor  Broughton. 
Commercial  Spanish 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  vocabulary  and 
phrasing  of  business  letters.     Oral  and  written  work  required. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2  or  3. 

Professor  Broughton. 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Texts : Umphrey,   Spanish  prose  composition;    Waxman,  A  Trip 
to  South  America.     Review  of  grammar.     Oral  and  written  work. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  with  or  after  2.  It  is  re- 
commended that  this  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  2  or 
3.    Students  taking  the  Secretarial  Course  are  advised  to  elect 
courses  6  and  7.  Professor  Broughton. 

Teachers'  Course 

Oral  practice  in  reading  prose  and  poetry,  with  special  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  these  branches  of  the  language.  Review  of 
grammar  with  practice  in  teaching.  Discussion  of  text-books  and 
methods  of  teaching  Spanish.  Observation  in  High  Schools  and 
essays  on  educational  questions  required. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3. 

Professor  Broughton. 
Literature  and  History  of  Spanish  America 

Texts:  Supple,  Spanish  Reader  of  South  American  History;  Se- 
lections from  the  literature  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Chile,  Argentine,  etc. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3. 

Professor  Broughton. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  HAMILTON 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
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Latin  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  to  form  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chief  masterpieces  of  Roman  literature,  and  to 
gain  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  classical  life 
and  thought  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  modern  world. 
While  prominence  must  always  be  given  to  the  detailed 
study  of  the  language,  the  work  is  progressive  in  character, 
and  increased  attention  is  paid  in  the  more  advanced  courses 
to  matters  of  history  and  literature.  Especial  consideration 
is  given  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers. 

1  Livy 

Book  XXI,  with  portions  of  other  books.    Review  of  the  leading 

constructions  of  syntax.     Parallel  studies  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

2  Horace 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Study  of  lyric  prosody. 
Lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

3  Literature  of  the  Early  Empire 

Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  and  the  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  Roman  public  and  private 
life  under  the  Empire. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

4  Roman  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Vergil's  Eclogues  or  Georgics.  His- 
tory of  the  development  of  elegiac  and  pastoral  poetry. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

5  Latin  Literature 

The  development  of  Latin  literature  is  traced  by  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  prescribed  readings  in 
standard  histories  of  Roman  literature  and  in  poetical  versions. 
Short  illustrative  selections  covering  the  range  of  the  literature 
are  also  read.     Essays  and  reports  of  reading. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  or  seniors;  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  for  sophomores. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

6  Roman  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  treatment  is  main- 
ly literary,  with  some  attention  to  meters  and  ante-classical  syntax. 
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Lectures  on  Eoman  comedy,  and  the  preparation  of  special  papers 
by  the  class. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

7  Letters  of  Cicero 

The  letters  read  are  selected  chiefly  to  illustrate  Eoman  private 
life  and  manners  and  Cicero's  relation  to  his  personal  friends, 
although  a  few  letters  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  political  and 
historical  value.  Reports  and  studies  upon  topics  connected  with 
Roman  social  conditions  under  the  Republic. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Al- 
ternate with  6.   Omitted  in  1919-20.  Professor  Hamilton. 

8  Teachers'  Course 

A  careful  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  authors  who  are  studied  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools.  Illustrative  and  sight  reading  in  Cicero's  orations 
and  in  Vergil's  JEneid  is  taken  up,  and  attention  is  also  given  to 
a  review  of  Latin  forms,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  the 
general  philology  of  the  language. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
Professor  Hamilton. 

9  Practical  Exercises  in  Latin 

Prose  composition  and  sight  reading,  with  special  studies  in  the 
Latin  language.  Book  reviews  and  reports  on  classical  themes 
are  required. 

Two  hours  second  semester,   elective  for  seniors. 
For  Roman  Archaeology,  see  page  75. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  HAMILTON 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  phases  of  Hellenic  life  as 
interpreted  through  the  language,  literature,  and  art  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  place  of  Grecian  civilization  in  human  history,  and  of 
its  contribution  to  the  elements  of  our  modern  life.  Emphasis 
is  laid  at  first  upon  the  study  of  the  language  as  the  key  to 
the  literature,  but  in  the  later  years  of  study  the  distinctive- 
ly literary  side  is  made  prominent. 
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Plato  and  Homer 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  works  of 
Plato  and  from  Xenophon;  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Re- 
view of  Attic  syntax,  exercises  in  translation  at  sight.  Outline 
study  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing Greek,  and  open  to  any  student  satisfying  the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Greek.  Professor  Hamilton. 
The  Orators  and  Aristophanes 

Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  the  Phillipics  of  Demosthenes,  and 
a  study  of  Attic  oratory.  The  Acharnians  and  the  Clouds,  with  a 
study  of  Attic  comedy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  fo  rthose  who  have  com- 
pleted course  1.  Professor  Hamilton. 
The  Historians  and  Tragedians 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Sophocles,  An- 
tigone; Euripides,  Medea  or  Bacchae. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  1.  Courses  2  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Plato,  or  Lucian 

In  connection  with  Plato  a  study  is  made  of  the  literary  form 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  connection  with  Lucian  consideration 
is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  later  age. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets.  The  study 
is  chiefly  literary  and  historical,  but  some  attention  is  given  to 
the  types  of  Greek  meters,  and  to  Greek  music. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Practical  Exercises  in  Greek 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  expect  to 
become  teachers.  It  includes  the  study  of  special  topics  in  Greek 
syntax  and  the  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Xenophon  and 
Homer.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  study  of  the  philology  of  the 
Greek  language  and  upon  practice  in  the  art  of  translation.  Dis- 
cussions are  held  on  methods  of  criticising  translations  and  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  translation;  also  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  Greek  prose  composition  with  special  drill  in  paradigms 
and  to  the  development  of  the  rules  of  Attic  syntax.  Suggestions 
are  also  given  as  to  the  use  by  teachers  in  secondary  schools  of 
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illustrative  material  from  literature,  history,  art,  and  archaeology. 

Elective  for  seniors,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

7  Elementary  Greek* 

Greek  grammar.  Anabasis,  Book  1,  or  other  easy  selections. 
Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  GreeTc 
as  a  third  language.  Professor  Hamilton. 

8  Elementary  Greek  (Continued) 

Selections  from  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  the  New  Testament;  Hom- 
er.   Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.    Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  GreeTc 
as  a  third  language.  Professor  Hamilton. 

For  Greek  Archaeology,  see  p.  75. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

PRESIDENT  LENT  AND  PROFESSOR   MILLER 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  promote  a  scholarly 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  give  the  origin,  date, 
contents,  and  literary  features  of  the  different  books, 
and  the  light  which  recent  discovery  throws  upon  Bible  his- 
tory and  interpretation. 

1  The  History  of  Israel  to  the  Age  of  the  Maccabees  t 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  Hebrew  national  life,  with 
studies  in  the  development  of  the  religious  and  ethical  thought  of 
the  Old  Testament.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

President  Lent. 

2  The  Old  Testament  as  Literature 

The  purpose  is  to  give  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Hebrew  writers,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
intelligent  study  of  modern  literatures. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
President  Lent. 

3  The  Formation  of  the  Bible 

A  study  of  the  gradual  gathering  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible 
into  a  fixed  Canon;  of  the  versions  culminating  in  the  American 
Standard;  and  especially  of  the  various  types  of  literature  in  the 
Bible — history,  romance,  drama,  law,  prophecy,  oratory,  poetry. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2.  (Not  offered  in 
1919-20.  Professor  Miller. 


fFreshmen  are  required  to  take  1  or  2. 
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4  The  Life  of  Jesus 

A  survey  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
Hebrew  nation  and  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  close  study 
of  His  personality  as  pictured  in  the  four  Gospels. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 

Professor  Miller. 

5  Bible  Economics 

A  study  of  the  contributions  of  the  Bible  to  the  problems  of 
economics  and  sociology,  and  especially  of  the  bearing  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  on  these  problems.  Some  of  these  problems 
are  wealth,  poverty,  land,  war,  labor,  capital,  civic  corruption, 
citizenship,  crime,  race  problems,  and  child  labor. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2.     Alternate 
with  3.  Professor  Miller. 

6  The  Apostolic  Age 

The  formation  of  the  Church,  and  the  development  of  its  doc- 
trine and  literature  in  the  first  century. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2.  (Not  given  in 
1919-20.  Professor  Miller. 

7  Elementary  Hebrew 

(Not  given  in  1919-20) 
President  Lent. 
Note — A  course  in  Greek  Testament  is  offered  by  the  department  of 
Greek.     (See  page  61.) 
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GROUP  B 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY 


PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  TUTTLE 

Each  of  the  subjects  comprised  within  the  department  of 
philosophy  has  its  special  aim;  yet  there  are  certain  general 
aims  characteristic  of  this  whole  group  of  distinctively  cultural 
studies.  These  are  the  broadening  and  enriching  of  the  mind  by 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers 
and  their  contributions  to  thought,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  mental  and  moral  nature,  and  mental  training  of  a 
kind  different  from  that  afforded  by  mathematical,  scien- 
tific, or  linguistic  studies. 

1  Logic 

Creighton,  An  Introductory  Logic.  This  is  an  elementary  course 
in  the  forms  and  laws  of  reasoned  thinking,  deductive  and  induc- 
tive. The  course  includes  also  a  brief  study  of  the  nature  of 
thought  and  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  later 
philosophical  study. 

Two  hours  seceond  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

2  Psychology  (a) 

Pillsbury,  Essentials  of  Psychology;  Colvin  and  Bagley,  Human 
Behavior;  and  Starch,  Experiments  in  Educational  Psychology. 
This  course  endeavors  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  more  important  principles  governing  mental  life  and  purpos- 
ive behavior.  Care  is  taken  to  point  out  those  facts  and  princi- 
ples that  have  intimate  relation  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  such  subjects  as  instinct,  habit,  per- 
ception, attention,  association,  memory,  and  imagination.  A  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  experimental  work,  each  student  being  re- 
quired to  keep  a  note  book  showing  the  methods  and  results  of 
such  experiment.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  physiology 
precede  this  course. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
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3  Psychology  (fc) 

A  more  advanced  course  in  which  such  subjects  as  feeling, 
emotion,  reasoning,  action,  and  will  are  discussed. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

4  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Hibben,  Problems  of  Philosophy.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
two-fold:  To  prepare  students  who  expect  to  take  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  philosophy  to  do  that  work  more  intelligently  and 
therefore  more  profitably;  and  also  to  afford  to  students  not  in- 
tending to  take  other  work  in  philosophy  some  general  knowledge 
of  philosophical  problems  and  the  various  solutions  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
readings. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
5a  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  ancient  systems  of 
thought  with  some  fullness  and  detail.  Windelband's  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  Fairbank's  First  Philosophers  of  Greece,  Bur- 
net's Early  Greek  Philosophers,  and  Zeller's  works  on  the  various 
periods  of  Greek  philosophy  are  used  for  reference  books.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  read  by  the  class. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
5b    History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  modern  philosophy.  The  work 
includes  lectures  and  readings  selected  from  the  works  of  modern 
philosophers.  Members  of  the  class  are  occasionally  required  to 
prepare  papers  on  special  subjects. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
6    Ethics 

Seth,  Ethical  Principles.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  conduct 
and  the  types  of  ethical  theory  in  their  historical  development. 
Class  discussion  of  practical  problems  is  encouraged. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  TUTTLE 

1    History  of  Education 

A  topical  study  of  educational  systems  and  theories,  based  upon 
various  standard  histories  of  education,  such  as  those  of  Monroe, 
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Graves,  Compayre,  Williams,  Painter,  Davidson,  Seeley.  The  work 
comprises  lectures,  recitations,  collateral  readings,  and  reports 
prepared  and  rendered  by  members  of  the  class. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

2  Pedagogy 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  practical  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  methods  of  teaching.  An  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  views  of  the  best  authorities  on  educational  matters, 
to  stimulate  an  intelligent  interest  in  educational  periodicals,  and 
to  encourage  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  various 
problems  relating  to  our  public  schools.  The  course  comprises 
lectures,  recitations,  and  reports  of  collateral  readings  and  of 
visits  to  schools. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  Psychology. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

3  Educational  Classics 

This  is  a  reading  course  under  careful  supervision  and  is  intend- 
ed to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  chief  educational  works 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  modern  times.  Painter's  Great 
Pedagogical  Essays  is  made  the  basis  of  study;  but  this  is  largely 
supplemented  by  readings  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
from  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Eousseau,  Locke,  Kant,  Frcebel,  Spen- 
cer, and  other  moderns.  Students  are  required  to  take  careful 
notes  and  from  time  to  time  to  submit  oral  and  written  reports. 

Two  hours  first  or  second  semester.  It  is  advised  that  this  course 
be  preceded  by  History  of  Education. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

4  Observation  of  Methods 

Every  candidate  for  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certifi- 
cate from  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
required  to  do  twenty  hours  work  in  observation  of  methods  in 
grammar  or  high  schools.  This  work  is  under  careful  direction 
and  is  of  great  practical  value.  Professor  Tuttle. 

Note — For  specialized  courses  in  methods  see  statements  of  teachers' 
courses  offered  in  the  various  departments. 

SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR   SCOTT 

knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  social  science  and 

to  afford  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems  at- 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
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tracting  public  interest.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  to  develop 
the  habit  of  impartial  investigation  and  independent  judg- 
ment, while  providing  the  training  and  discipline  which  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two 
or  more  finished  f orensics  in  English  4  have  been  based  upon 
subjects  approved  by  the  instructor  in  Sociology. 

Sociology  (la) 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  sociology,  showing  the 
nature  of  society.  It  discusses  the  physical,  biologic  and  psychic 
factors  which  act  as  forces  shaping  society.  It  reveals  social 
processes  and  laws;  and  traces  the  origins  and  evolution  of  some 
of  the  fundamental  institutions,  such  as  the  family  and  state. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Scott. 
Sociology  (lb) 

In  this  course  social  ideals  are  evaluated.  Modern  social  prob- 
lems, such  as  education,  the  race  problem,  and  immigration,  are 
considered.  The  process  of  social  control  is  analyzed.  The  course 
ends  with  a  survey  of  constructive  movements,  making  for  prog- 
ress in  contemporary  society. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  had  course  la.  Professor  Scott. 

2  The  Dependent,  Defective  and  Delinquent  Classes 

This  course  will  give  much  practical  aid  to  those  who  expect  to 
do  social  work.  It  aims  to  establish  the  principles  of  wise  philan- 
thropy by  studying  the  facts  and  conditions,  and  the  individual 
and  social  causes  of  poverty.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
study  and  observation  of  institutions  and  methods  for  relieving 
the  poor.  The  course  also  includes  a  study  of  the  extent,  growth, 
classes,  and  causes  of  crime;  crime  in  its  historical,  anthropolog- 
ical, psychological,  and  sociological  aspects;  theory  of  punishment; 
the  treatment  of  crime,  especially  the  penitentiary,  capital  punish- 
ment, conditional  release,  probation,  reformation,  and  indetermi- 
nate sentence;  and  also  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
(Not  given  in  1919-20.)  Professor  Scott. 

3  Women  in  Industry 

This  course  treats  of  the  problems  resulting  from  the  increased 
employment  of  women  in  industry.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  employment  of  women,  character  of 
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occupation  and  industrial  processes  in  which  women  have  been  en- 
gaged; hours  of  labor  with  reference  to  fatigue  and  efficiency; 
the  wage  scale;  trade-unionism;  necessity  for  governmental  regu- 
lation of  women's  work;  pending  legislation,  etc. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Scott. 
Eural  Problems 

The  method  in  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 
An  outline  of  it  includes  rural  economics,  rural  education  and 
recreation,  the  rural  church,  and  rural  government. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 
(Not  given  in  1919-20.)  Professor  Scott. 

Applied  Social  Science 

A  course  in  applied  social  science  is  offered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Elmira  Federation  for  Social  Service.  This  course  will 
consist  of  nine  one-hour  lectures  and  of  eight  laboratory  periods. 
The  lectures  will  be  analyses  of  the  community  and  of  the  family 
in  relation  to  social  work,  and  will  enunciate  the  principles  in- 
volved. The  laboratory  periods  will  be  given  to  practice  work, 
which  will  consist  of  case  work  among  the  dependent  of  the  city 
and  of  office  work  in  the  Federation  Building.  This  course  is 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  on  file  at  the  dean's  office 
their  parents'  consent.  It  will  carry  one  hour  of  credit  toward 
graduation  provided  an  examination  is  passed  which  will  be  given 
by  the  professor  of  sociology.  One  hour  second  semester. 

Professor  Scott. 


ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  PROFESSOR  SCOTT,  AND  MISS  LOWE 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  principles,  and  problems  of 
economic  life ;  and  a  special  knowledge  of  these  as  they  relate 
to  our  modern  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two 
or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4>  are  based  upon  sub- 
jects approved  by  the  department  of  Economics. 

1    Principles  of  Economics* 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Economics.:   a  study  of  the 
conditions  and  principles  relating  to  production,  distribution,  and 
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consumption  of  wealth.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  value,  ex- 
change, money,  banking,  international  trade,  interest,  rent,  wages, 
profits,  taxation,  and  special  problems  of  labor  and  of  economic 
organization.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Scott. 
Money  and  Banking 

A  study  of  the  nature,  functions,  principles,  and  problems  of 
money  and  banking.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  such  subjects 
as:  metallic  money;  the  quantity  theory  of  money;  commercial 
credit;  government  and  bank  paper;  bimetalism;  financial  panics; 
international  exchange;  and  an  historical  survey  of  the  banking 
systems  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.         Three  hours  first  semester.    Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 

Professor  Graham. 
Banking  and  Investments 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  a  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  modern  bank,  and  its  practical  operation,  noting  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  departments,  and  the  duties  of  the  officials 
of  the  bank.  The  practical  operation  of  the  clearing  house  is 
considered.  Attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  banking  to  in- 
vestments. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  considers  the  nature,  principles, 
and  problems  of  investments;  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  real  es- 
tate, and  insurance,  as  types  of  investment. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 

Professor  Graham. 
Business  Organization  and  Administration 

Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  various  types  of  business  units.  Such  subjects 
as  the  following  are  considered:  location  of  plant,  business  con- 
centration and  integration,  business  specialization,  the  building, 
the  equipment,  fire  precaution,  the  power  problem,  cost  account- 
ing, factory  efficiency,  labor  efficiency,  advertising,  and  selling 
the  product. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Course  1  is  a  prerequisite. 

Professor  Graham. 
Industrial  Corporations 

Development  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization,  its 
advantages  and  the  problems  which  it  has  created;  its  promotion 
and  organization;  issue,  and  sale  of  its  securities;  management  of 
corporate  income;  receivership,  organization,  combinations,  and 
State  control  of  corporations. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Course  1  is  a  prerequisite.  Alternate 
with  6.    Given  in  1919.  Professor  Graham. 


6  Public  Finance 

General  principles  of  public  finance;  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  leading  industrial  nations;  principles  of  taxation;  administra- 
tion of  public  property;  budget  making;  the  possibilities  and 
difficulties  of  public  ownership  of  the  material  means  of  produc- 
tion. The  course  involves  a  consideration  of  such  subjects  as  the 
general  property  tax,  taxation  of  corporation,  inheritance  tax, 
income  tax,  the  single  tax,  double  taxation,  internal  revenue,  the 
tariff,  and  socialism.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  revenues, 
expenditures,  and  financial  systems  of  American  states  and  cities. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Course  1  is  a  prerequisite.  Alternate 
with  5.   Given  in  1918.  Professor  Graham. 

7  Standards  of  Living 

The  standards  of  living  of  man  in  savagery,  barbarism,  and 
civilization,  noting  especially  the  relative  standards  of  the  various 
classes  of  modern  society.  Development  is  traced  along  several 
related  lines,  economic,  domestic,  political,  religious,  moral,  social, 
and  educational.  Principles  of  development  are  noted,  such  as 
struggle,  imitation,  innovation,  cooperation,  and  adaptation. 
Man's  interests  are  analyzed;  special  attention  is  given  to  educa- 
tion, religion,  economic  and  social  conditions,  as  means  of  creating 
new  desires.  The  possibilities  of  man  are  studied,  and  telic  direc- 
tion of  the  social  forces  is  emphasized. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Graham. 

8  Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education 

General  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  will  be  reviewed, 
and  a  special  study  made  of  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  essentials  and  value  of  a  business 
education,  the  course  of  study  of  the  secondary  commercial  school, 
and  the  preparation  and  equipment  of  the  commercial  teacher. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Graham. 

9  Elementary  Accounting 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  accounts,  tracing  out  the  effects  of 
business  operations  upon  the  balance  sheet  and  income  statement. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  methodf 
of  keeping  original  records  of  the  operations  of  a  business  unit. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Lowe. 

10  Accounting 

Controlling  accounts;  cost  accounts;  corporation  accounting;  a 
comparison  of  single  entry  and  double  entry;  and  principles  and 
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problems  in  accounting  arising  in  connection  with  contingent  lia- 
bilities, depreciation,  reserves,  sinking  funds,  investments,  and 
advance  forms  of  final  statements. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.   Economics  9  is  a  prerequisite. 

Professor  Graham. 

11  History  and  Geography  of  Commerce 

A  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  food  stuffs  and 
raw  material  of  industry,  and  the  consequent  development  of  com- 
merce and  of  civilization  in  its  economic  aspects. 

Two  hours  the  first  semester. 
Miss  Lowe. 

12  Transportation 

A  general  course  on  the  history  and  theory  of  transportation 
and  communication  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States; 
early  routes  and  methods  of  migration  and  commerce;  causes  de- 
termining the  location  of  railways;  the  economic  functions  and 
relations  of  highways,  interurban  electric  lines,  steam  railways, 
inland  waterways  and  ocean  transportation. 

Two  hours  the  second  semester. 
Miss  Lowe. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  PROFESSOR   SCOTT   AND    MISS  LOWE 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
understanding  of  the  organization,  principles,  and  problems 
of  government,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  more  common  business  trans- 
actions. 

Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two 
or  more  finished  forensics  in  English  4  are  based  upon  sub- 
jects approved  by  the  department  of  Government  and  Law. 

1    United  States  Government 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  actual  working  government  of  the 
nation  and  state.  This  includes  not  only  the  constitutional  provis- 
ions, but  also  the  extra-constitutional  institutions,  such  as  polit- 
ical parties  and  their  practices,  international  law,  Supreme  Court 
interpretations,  political  customs  and  traditions,  and  Federal  and 
State  statutes.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  current  political  events  in  the  nation  and  state. 

Two  hours  througlwut  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Scott. 
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Business  Law 

The  formation  of  contracts;  competent  parties,  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance, consideration,  reality  of  consent,  legality  of  object, 
formality  and  evidence  of  contract.  Subject  matter  and  opera- 
tion of  contract.  Discharge  of  contracts:  by  performance,  terms 
of  contract,  mutual  agreement,  impossibility  of  performance,  op- 
eration of  law,  and  by  breach  of  contract;  also  the  legal  remedies 
of  the  parties  who  have  differences  arising  out  of  contracts. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
Miss  Lowe. 
Business  Law 

The  elementary  principles  of  law  relating  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments, agency  and  service,  landlord  and  tenant,  bailments,  sales, 
mortgages,  wills  and  insurance. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Course  2  is  a  prerequisite. 

Miss  Lowe. 
Business  Law 

The  first  part  of  the  course  covers  the  principles  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  formation,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of 
partnership.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  considers  the  forma- 
tion and  organization,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of  a 
corporation;  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  promoters,  stockholders, 
officers,  and  the  rights  of  creditors  of  a  corporation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Courses  2  and  3  are  prerequisite 

Professor  Graham. 
International  Relations 

International  law,  diplomacy,  and  world-politics. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Alternate  with  6.  Given  in  1919-20. 

Professor  Graham. 
Comparative  Government 

A  comparative  study  of  the  government  of  the  leading  states  of 
the  world. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Alternate  with  5.  Given  in  1918-19. 

Professor  Graham. 
Development  of  Political  Theory 

The  origin  and  development  of  important  political  ideas  from 
Plato  to  the  present  time. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Alternate  with  8.  Given  inl9 19-20. 

Professor  Graham. 
The  Latin-American  Republics 

Economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  and  problems  of 
Latin-American  Republics. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Alternate    with    7.    Given    in 
1918-19.  Professor  Graham. 
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HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  MILLER  AND  PROFESSOR  SCOTT 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  history  is  to  give  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  Europe, 
and  of  America,  as  a  foundation  for  later  specialization,  and 
to  introduce  students  to  a  scholarly  method  of  historical 
study.  The  study  is  designed  to  give  broad  -conceptions 
of  the  development  and  mutual  relations  of  institutions  and 
political  conditions  in  different  eras,  and  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  investigation  of  them.  The  method  of  instruction 
includes  lectures  and  recitations  based  on  topical  outlines, 
with  papers,  reports,  and  discussion  of  topics  assigned  for  indi- 
vidual study.  Some  course  in  history  is  required  before  grad- 
uation. 

1  History  of  Ancient  Europe 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Eomans  to  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The  Greek 
colonies;  Sparta  and  Athens;  the  Persian  wars;  the  Athens  of 
Pericles;  the  spread  of  Greek  civilization  under  Alexander  and 
his  successors ;  the  rise  of  Rome ;  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Two  hou?s  first  semester.  Eequired  of  freshmen  who  do  not 
present  it  for  entrance.  Professor  Miller. 

2  History  of  Ancient  Europe  (Continued) 

A  review  of  Eoman  history  from  the  opening  of  the  Punic  Wars 
to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  under  Constantine.  The  win- 
ning of  the  West  and  of  the  East;  Pompey  and  Caesar;  the  rise 
of  the  Empire;  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  period. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Required  of  freshmen  who  do  not 
present  it  for  entrance.  Professor  Miller. 

3  History  of  Europe  (325-1300) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  general  history  of  Europe, 
including  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  rise  of  the  new  Eome,  the 
shaping  and  development  of  the  Church,  the  rise  and  extension  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  growth  of  Frankish  power  and  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne,  the  feudal  system,  the  rise  of  the  new  nations, 
the  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  the  crusades  and 
their  results. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Professor  Scott. 


History  of  Europe  (1300-1500) 

The   rise   of  towns   and  universities;    the  schoolmen;    architec- 
ture and  art;  the  wars  of  England  and  France;  the  decline  of  the 
papacy  and  its  recovery;  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Renaissance. 
Three  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  sophomores  and  jun- 
iors. Professor  Scott. 

English  History  (1485-1688) 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  includes  the  English  Reformation,  the  relations  of 
England  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
Cromwell  period,  the  development  of  social  and  industrial  life, 
and  the  connection  of  England  with  the  Continent  and  with 
America.  Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Miller. 

English  History  (1760-1917) 

Starts  with  rapid  review  of  the  early  Hanovers.  Beginning 
with  George  III,  a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  England 
to  the  present  time.  This  includes  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Reform  period,  the  Victorian  age,  and 
the  England  of  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Miller. 

American  History  Before  1800 

From  Columbus  to  the  death  of  Washington.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions are  combined  with  assigned  work  in  text-book  and  library. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  its  broad  outlines  from  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  religious  points  of  view. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
Professor  Miller. 

American  History  (1800-1865) 

While  the  main  work  will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
United  States  from  the  death  of  Washington  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
may  become  teachers  of  history.  Three  hours  second  semester. 

Professor  Miller. 

Continental  Europe  Since  1815. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  system  of  Metternieh;  the  various 
changes  in  France  down  to  the  present  day;  the  rise  of  Austria- 
Hungary;  the  development  of  Prussia  into  the  German  Empire; 
the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  some  outlines  of  Russia, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Spain;  careful 
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treatment  of  the  Balkan  disturbances  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  (1914)  ;  the  progress  of  this  war. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Alternate  with  11.  Not  given  1919-20. 

Professor  Miller. 

10  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War 

Careful  study  of  the  Reconstruction  period;  the  Cleveland  per- 
iod; the  development  of  the  West;  the  Labor  movements;  the 
free-silver  epidemic;  the  Spanish-American  War;  the  United 
States  as  a  World  power;  the  Roosevelt  period;  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Alternate  with  12.  Not  given  in 
1919-20.  Professor  Miller. 

11  German  Reformation  (1517-1648) 

This  will  include  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Continental  Europe.  The  reigns  of  Charles  V  and 
Philip  II;  the  rise  of  Lutheranism;  the  story  of  the  Huguenots; 
the  Spanish  regime  in  the  Netherlands  down  through  the  found- 
ing of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  Thirty 
Years  War.  Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Miller. 

12  French  Revolution  (1648-1815) 

This  will  center  in  the  story  of  France  through  the  marvelous 
Bourbon  period,  but  include  also  important  movements  in  Conti- 
nental Europe.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  the  leadership  of  Maza- 
rin  and  Colbert;  the  rise  of  Prussia  before,  and  under,  Frederick 
the  Great;  the  rise  of  Russia;  the  story  in  careful  detail  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  period  down  to  the  re-ad- 
justment in  the  Vienna  Congress.  Two  hours  second  semester. 

Professor  Miller. 

13  Historical  Bibliography  and  Method 

The  work  of  this  course  is  designed  as  a  preparation  both  for 
those  who  expect  to  do  graduate  work  in  History  and  for  those 
who  intend  to  teach.  It  will  include:  (1)  class  work;  a  study  of 
the  more  important  historians  in  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mod- 
ern fields,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  works; 
the  making  of  a  bibliography  of  reference  books  useful  in  high 
school  classes,  comparison  and  criticism  of  text-books,  principles 
of  presentation,  observation  of  actual  class-room  methods  in  high 
schools.  (2)  Training  in  historical  method;  study  and  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  based  upon  Langlois 
and  Seignobos's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History;    practice 
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in  the  use  of  documentary  material,  note-taking,  and  historical 
construction  under  the  individual  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Two 
class  periods  and  one  of  research. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  wlwse   major 
subject  is  History,  and  for  others  by  permission. 

Professor  Scott. 

ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  HAMILTON,  PROFESSOR  HARRIS,  PROFESSOR  TILTON 

(A)   Theoretical  and  Historical  Courses 

Lectures  and  Studies  in  Greek  Archeology 

The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  (b)  a  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Acropolis;  the  minor  arts,  especially  vase-painting. 

(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years;  (b)  is  given  in  1919-20. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Lectures  in  Eoman  Life  and  Archaeology 

The  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  auxiliary  reading. 
By  way  of  illustration,  books,  photographs,  and  stereopticon  slides 
are  used.  The  course  includes:  (a)  a  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Eomans  with  especial  illustrations  from  the  remains  of  Pompeii; 

(b)  a  study  of  the  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome, 
(a)  and(b)  are  given  in  alternate  years;    (b)  is  given  in  1919-20. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Elective  after  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Studies  in  Architecture 

Studies  in  the  growth  of  architectural  forms  of  the  simpler  and 
more  massive  kind,  leading  to  the  rise  of  the  Gothic.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  English  Cathedrals. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  or  juniors.  Given 
in  alternate  years.  Professor  Harris. 

History  of  Painting 

Study  of  the  evolution  of  painting  as  related  to  the  development 
of  civilization.  Structural  principles  in  modern  painting  and  in 
works  of  the  old  masters,  and  a  comparative  survey  of  periods 
and  schools  of  paintings.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  photo- 
graphs, and  paintings  at  the  Arnot  Art  Gallery.  Required  read- 
ings, Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Tilton. 
Art  Appreciation 

Analysis   of   pictures   based   upon   the    structural   principles   of 
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art.  Comparison  of  structure  in  modern  paintings  and  the  works 
of  the  old  masters.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  photographs, 
and  pictures  at  the  Art  Gallery. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Tilton. 

6  Art  Structure* 

Structural  principles  of  art  organization  in  line,  dark  and  light, 
form  and  color.  The  aesthetic  and  structural  use  of  art  elements 
in  decorative  and  pictorial  composition.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, slides,  blackboard  and  charcoal  drawing;  also  the  pictures 
at  Arnot  Art  Gallery.  For  all  students  wishing  to  gain  an  appre- 
ciation of  art.  For  Fine  Arts  students  in  their  first  year  of 
Drawing  and  Painting.     Eequired  readings.     Problems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Tiltoi 

7  Theory  of  Drawing 

Principles  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective.  Drawing  of  geo- 
metric and  still  life  objects  in  perspective.  Outline,  form,  light 
and  shade.     Eequired  readings.    Problems. 

One  hour  second  semester. 
Professor  Tiltoi 

8  Drawing  and  Painting 

The  principles  of  aesthetic  organization  applied  to  still  life,  th( 
figure,  and  landscape  composition.     Expressive  use  of  line,  and 
dark  and  light  in  drawing.     Color  in  expression  and  construetioi 
Organization  of  form  in  pictorial  composition.     Study  of  texture 
and  tone-painting.     Portrait   and   landscape   painting.      Eequh 
readings.     Eequired  studies. 

Two  hours  credit  a  semester  if  all  other  art  courses  are  takei 
One  class  period  and  one  individual  period  a  week. 

Professor  Tilton. 

(B)    Practical  Art  Courses 

Any  one  of  these  courses  taken  in  conjunction  with  any  one  of  tl 
theoretical  courses  will  count  for  credit  as  one  hour.  There  are  speci 
tuition  fees  for  the  practical  art  courses,  for  which  see  p 


1     Drawing 


This  course   furnishes  instruction  in  drawing  in   all  the  usi 
mediums,  and  teaches  the  drawing  of  still-life,  landscape,  and  the 
figure.  Daily  work  in  studio.    Studio  fee  $2.00. 

Professor  Tiltoi 
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2  Painting 

Water  and  oil  color  painting  of  still-life,  landscape,  and  the 
figure,  with  special  attention  to  composition. 

Daily  work  in  studio.   Studio  fee  $2.00. 
Professor  Tilton. 

3  Design 

Composition,  both  decorative  and  pictorial,  is  studied,  and  con- 
stant practice  is  given.       Daily  work  in  studio.   Studio  fee  $2.00. 

Professor  Tilton. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 

PROFESSOR  BROWN 

1  General  Reference  Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  working 
knowledge  of  the  library  and  of  library  usage.  It  consists  of  lec- 
tures on  the  care  of  books,  the  principles  of  classification,  the  use 
of  the  card  catalogue,  the  scope  of  dictionaries,  or  encyclopedias, 
of  periodical  indexes,  and  of  other  reference  books,  and  the  use  of 
them  as  tools  in  the  preparation  of  class  work.  It  includes  also 
practical  exercises  applying  the  principles  and  methods  discussed. 

One  hour  for  the  year,  required  of  classical  freshmen,  elective 
for  others.  Professor  Brown. 

2  Library  Administration 

A  course  in  library  administration  will  be  offered  after  1, 
primarily  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  where  they  may  have  the 
care  of  a  library.  One  hour  second  semester. 

Professor  Brown. 
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GROUP  C 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  NORTON  AND  MISS  ATWATER 

1  t  Solid  Geometry 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  cov- 
ers the  study  of  the  sphere  in  its  relation    to  geometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  for  freshmen. 
Professor  Norton. 

2  College  Algebra 

Three  hours  second  semester,  for  freshmen. 
Professor  Norton. 

3  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 

Plane  and  spherical. 

Three  hours  second  semester.   Elective  after  1  and  2. 

Professor  Norton. 

4  Higher  Algebra 

Theory  of  equations,  determinants  and  derivatives. 

Three  hours  second  semester.   Elective  after  1  and  2. 

Professor  Norton. 

5  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

Three  hours  first  semester.   Elective  after  3  and  4. 

Miss  Atwater. 

6  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Elements  of  Calculus 

Three  hours  second  semester.   Elective  after  5. 

Miss  Atwater. 

7  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Advanced  Calculus* 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.   Elective  after  6. 

Miss  Atwater. 

8  Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics* 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Elective  for  seniors  after  3  and  4. 
Eequired  subject  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  Mathematics. 

Professor  Norton. 

9  Mathematical  Astronomy* 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  surveying  and  nautical  as- 
tronomy. Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  after  6. 

Professor  Norton. 


t  Students  who  do  not  offer  intermediate  algebra  for  entrance  must  make  up  this 
condition  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
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10    Applied  Mathematics* 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Required  for  Secretarial  course. 
Elective  for  Home  Economics  course.  Elective  for  others 
after  4.  Professor  Norton. 

ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR  NORTON 

1  Popular  Astronomy 

This  course  is  descriptive,  historical,  and  non-mathematical 
in  character.  The  principal  constellations  are  considered  and 
simple  directions  are  given  for  locating  the  more  prominent 
stars.  A  limited  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  observatory,  and 
a  study  is  made  of  the  surface  features  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets. 

Two  hours  first  semester.   Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Norton. 

2  A  Study  of  the  Solar  System 

Theories  as  to  its  origin  and  development;  the  characteristics 
of  each  planet;  comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  (Non-mathemat- 
ical). 

Two  hours  second  semester.   Elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

Professor  Norton. 

3  Nautical  Astronomy 

This  course  is  observational  and  mathematical  in  character. 
Work  with  the  telescope  and  transit  is  required.  Many  problems 
are  worked.     May  be  combined  with  Mathematics  9. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted mathematics  6.  Professor  Norton. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  RICHMOND  AND  MISS  ATWATER 
*1     General  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  and  properties 

of  the  more  important  non-metals  and  their  compounds;   also  a 

similar  study  of  the  more  common  metals.     Lectures,  recitations, 

and  laboratory  work.     One  laboratory  period.     Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 

Miss  Atwater. 
*la    Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  presupposes  a  good  course  in  general  chemistry,  and 
while  it  follows  the  same  general  outline  as  Course  1,  the  text 
used  and  the  laboratory  work  followed  are  considerably  more  ad- 
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vanced.  This  course  is  recommended  to  prospective  teachers. 
Students  registering  in  chemistry  are  assigned  to  Chemistry  1  or 
to  Chemistry  la  by  the  department.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.     One  laboratory  period.     Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 

Professor  Richmond. 
*2     Qualitative  and    Quantitative   Analysis 

This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  separation  of 
the  metals  and  the  detection  of  the  more  important  acids.  The 
writing  of  oxidation  and  reduction  equations  is  taken  up  and 
much  practice  given  in  equation  writing.  The  determination  of 
the  composition  of  unknown  substances  also  forms  a  part  of  the 
work.  The  last  third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  quantitative  work. 
The  student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance  and 
in  the  preparation  and  use  of  standard  solutions.  Practice  is  given 
in  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  Two  laboratory  periods.  One  class  period. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective  after  1  or  la.  Fee 
$4.00  each  semester. 

Professor  Richmond  and  Miss  Atwaler. 

3  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  purpose  and 
inclination  of  the  student.  Agricultural  analysis,  such  as  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products.  Select  determinations  from 
Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Analysis  of  alloys,  minerals,  cop- 
per, zinc,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  the  analysis  of 
milk,  butter,  baking  powders,  and  food  stuffs.  Sanitary  chemical 
analysis  of  water.  The  determination  of  preservatives  and  color- 
ing matter  in  milk  and  foods.  The  U.  S.  official  methods  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  all  analytical  work. 

Elective  after  2,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Richmond. 

4  Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  typical  methods  of  preparation  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  com- 
pounds are  presented.  Part  of  the  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  which  are  essential  in  the 
study  of  foods.  The  composition  of  foods  and  the  methods  used 
in  their  analysis  are  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two 
class  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Elective  after  1  or  7,  out  students  are 
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advised  to  precede  this  course  by  2.  Fee  $2.00. 

Professor  Richmond  and  Miss  Atwater. 

5  Chemistry  of  Foods 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  carbo- 
hydrates, including  cellulose,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  glucose;  also 
testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  and  sugars;  fats;  proteins,  in- 
cluding milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  meats;  vinegar;  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa;  preservatives  and  antiseptics.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.  Two  laboratory  periods.  One  class  period. 
Three  hours  second  semester.  Elective  after  4  and  2.  Fee  $4.00. 
Professor  Richmond  and  Miss  Atwater. 

6  Organic  Chemistry 

A  continuation  of  4.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  considering 
the  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Two  hours  second  semester. 

Professor  Richmond. 

7  Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  course  6. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Richmond. 

8  History  of  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry,  including  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  belief  of  the  ancients  and  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  work  of  those  who  established  the  facts  from  which  our  pres- 
ent theories  are  derived.    Lectures  and  reading. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  after  course  1  or  la. 

Professor  Richmond. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  RICHMOND 

1  Elementary  Physics* 

This  is  an  elementary  course  intended  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  subject,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  experiments  as  best 
illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  the  laboratory  each  student 
performs  such  quantitative  experiments  as  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
class  periods.     One  laboratory  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00 
each  semester.  Professor  Richmond. 

2  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity* 

The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  such  general  treatises  as 
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Carhart'  College  Physics  and  Ames'  Theory  of  Physics.     Special 
attention  given  to  solution  of  problems. 

Three  hours  tJtroughout  the  year.  Elective  after  Physics  1  arid 
Mathematics  3.  Professor  Richmond. 

Physical  Laboratory 

This    course   comprises   quantitative    physical    measurements    in 

Mechanics,   Heat,   Sound,  Light,   Electricity,  and  Magnetism.     It 

is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  instruments  and 

of  the  methods  used  in  experimental  work.     Laboratory  work. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 

by  2.  Professor  Richmond. 


GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    RICHMOND 

General  Geology 

This  course  treats  of  the  leading  principles  of  physiographieal. 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  field  work. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Richmond. 
Mineralogy 

A  study  of  the  more  important  minerals,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens, and  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  determination  of  min- 
erals.   Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Elective  after  chemistry  1  or  la. 

Professor  Richmond. 


GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WHITTAKER   AND    ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR     MOESEL 
General  Biology 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  biology  and  is  preliminary  to  further  work  in 
botany  and  zoology.  It  comprises  a  study  of  plant  and  animal 
ecology,  the  biology  of  the  cell,  the  biology  of  the  plant,  and  the 
biology  of  the  animal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  structure  and 
manipulation  of  the  microscope.  One  laboratory  and  two  class 
periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 
Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 


2  Genetics 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  question* 
of  heredity,  which  so  concern  the  biological  world,  are  summarized. 
The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  and  their  influence  upon 
the  individual  and  the  race  as  a  whole  are  considered.  The  course 
should  be  taken  by  all  students  who  major  in  any  biological 
science.  Such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  carriers  of 
heritage,  variation,  mutation,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
ters, the  pure  line,  segregation  and  dominance,  reversion  to  old 
types  and  the  making  of  new,  and  human  conservation  are  con- 
sidered. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  No  prerequisite.  Open  to  upper 
classmen.  Professor    Whittaker. 

3  Teachers  Course  in  Biology 

Elective  for  students  who  have  completed  the  courses  in  Gen- 
eral Biology,  Zoology  1  and  2,  Botany  1  and  2,  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology, and  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Ornithology,  Genetics,  and  Entomology.  One  lecture  and  one  period 
in  the  laboratory.  Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor    Whittaker. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WHITTAKER 

1  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  tissues,  dissection  of  a  mammal,  and  experiments.  Mar- 
tin's Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  revised  edition,  is  used  as  a 
reference  text.     One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.   Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Professor    Whittaker. 

2  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  special  senses;  the  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of  hygiene; 
changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization,  and 
health  problems  arising  from  these  changes;  conditions  necessary 
to  the  perfect  state  of  the  body  and  the  activity  of  the  various 
functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury,  degeneration,  and  disease; 
prevention  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic 
means.  Three  hours  second  semester.   Elective  after  1, 

Professor    Whittaker. 
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Hygiene 

Kimber's  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses  and  Whittaker's 
Questions  will  be  used  as  texts.  Infection,  immunity,  sanitation, 
methods  of  increasing  personal  efficiency,  and  like  topics  will  be 
discussed. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Professor  Whittaker. 


ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    WHITTAKER    AND   ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MOESEL 
Zoology 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  a  series  of  types  of 
invertebrates.  Each  form  is  studied  in  its  structure,  physiology, 
life-history,  and  economic  importance.  The  types  are  studied 
comparatively.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  development  and  inherit- 
ance. Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  reference  text.  One 
laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  1  or  an  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Zoology 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure,  physiology 
and  life  history  of  the  chief  vertebrate  types,  and  is  comparative 
in  its  nature.  Eepreserjtative  species  are  studied  in  the  labora- 
tory. Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  text.  One  laboratory 
and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
1  or  an  equivalent.   Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Ornithology 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  The  lectures  discuss  the 
characters,  relationship,  and  habits  of  our  American  birds.  Eep- 
resentative  species  are  classified  in  the  laboratory  until  the 
Easter  recess,  after  which  field  work  is  carried  on.  The  class  will 
have  access  to  the  museum  collection  of  over  two  thousand  mount- 
ed birds,  native  to  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and 
India.     One  laboratory  and  one  class  period  weekly. 

Two  hours  second  semester.   Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Entomology 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  and  families  and  of 
representative  species  of  insects.     The  course  is  economic  in  its 
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nature.    Comstock's  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  is  used  as  a 
reference  text.    Two  class  or  laboratory  periods  weekly. 

Two  hours  second  semester.   Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

Professor  Whittaker. 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Ecology  of  Vertebrates 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  classification  and  nomenclature; 
characters  and  relationships  of  groups;  the  habits,  life-histories, 
principles  of  coloration  and  economic  value  of  common  species. 
Laboratory  study  of  representative  species,  with  special  study  of 
the  parts  used  in  classification  and  with  a  view  to  practical  iden- 
tification.    One  class  and  one  laboratory  period  weekly. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Elective  after  Zoology  1  and  2.  Labo- 
ratory fee  $2.00.  Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 


BOTANY 

PROFESSOR  WHITTAKER  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MOESEL 
General  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
general  principles  which  underlie  the  processes  of  absorption,  nu- 
trition, growth,  and  reproduction,  in  plants,  and  to  study  compara- 
tively representative  species  of  all  the  great  plant  groups.  Ga- 
nong's  Textbook  of  Botany  for  Colleges  will  be  used  as  a  ref- 
erence text.  Durand's  Laboratory  Outline,  second  edition,  will  be 
used  in  the  practicums.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods 
weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Biology  1  or  an  equivalent.   Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Taxonomy,  and  Ecology  of  Higher  Plants 

A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  typical  plants  repre- 
senting the  more  general  groups  of  angiosperms,  and  practice  in 
the  identification  of  flowering  plants.  One  laboratory  period 
weekly,  and  the  making  of  one  herbarium. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Histology  of  Plants 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues  of 
higher  plants.  One  laboratory  period  weekly.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  after  or  with  2. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
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Bacteriology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
laboratory  technique,  such  as  the  preparation  of  culture  media, 
sterilization,  and  methods  of  studying  bacteria.  It  includes  a 
consideration  of  the  true  bacteria,  the  yeasts,  the  molds,  and  the 
pathogenic  protozoa.  The  relationships  of  bacteriology  to  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  foods,  and  to  household  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  are  pointed  out.  "Moore's  Directions  for  Be- 
ginners in  Bacteriology"  is  the  laboratory  manual  required.  One 
class  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester  for  students  in  Biology  who  have  com- 
pleted Chemistry  1  and  Biology  1,  and  three  hours  second  sem- 
ester for  juniors  in  Home  economics.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 

Professor  Whittaker. 
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GROUP  D 
PROGRAM  COURSES 


Courses  which  are  marked  with  the  dagger  in  Group  D 
will  not  count  toward  a  degree  except  when  taken  in  those 
programs  in  which  they  are  assigned.  ("See  pp.  97-99). 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
THE  HOUSE 

PROFESSOR  LEGGETT  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HUTCHINSON 

1  Household  Economics 

Practical  discussions  of  the  equipment  and  care  of  the  house, 
from  primitive  to  modern  times.  Planning  of  the  home  with  re- 
gard to  the  cost,  strength,  appearance,  durability,  and  the  most 
approved  piping  for  water,  gas,  sewerage,  and  ventilation.  Study 
of  period  furniture  and  interior  decoration. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Leggett. 

2  HOMEMAKERS    COURSE  t 

Study  of  home  decoration,  and  furnishing.  Household  budget 
for  clothing  and  food.  Preparing  of  simple  dishes  and  well  bal- 
anced menus. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.   Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Professor  Leggett. 

3  Administration  of  Income 

Study  of  the  home  economic  movement  and  its  contribution  tc? 
education.  Relation  of  home  to  society.  Division  of  income, 
study  of  household  accounts,  the  family  budget,  and  cost  of  ef- 
ficient administration  in  its  many  aspects. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
Professor  Leggett. 

4  History  of  the  Family  f 

A  study  of  the  family  as  a  social,  industrial,  and  educational 
institution,  dealing  with  the  family  from  primitive  to  modern 
times,  and  emphasizing  the  contribution  to  civilization  of  the  fam- 
ily organization  of  each  period,  the  effect  on  the  family  of  the 
entrance  of  women  into  industry,  and  a  study  of  the  present  situ- 
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ation  and  theories  for  reform.     Bound  table  discussion. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $3.00. 
Professor  Leggett  and  Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 

Home  Nursing  t 

Includes  proper  treatment  of  accidents,  burns,  cuts,  poisoning. 
Choice  of  room  in  illness;  care  in  contagious  diseases.  Caring 
for  the  sick  when  professional  nurse  is  not  required. 

One  Iwur  second  semester. 
Miss  L'.avitt. 


FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

PROFESSOR  LEGGETT  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HUTCHINSON 
Food  Preparation  t 

Lectures  on  food  production  and  manufacture.  Laboratory 
work  in  composition  of  foods,  elementary  cooking,  with  some 
planning  of  simple  menus,  and  serving  of  meals  with  specified 
costs. 

Two  hours  through  out  Uir  year.  Laboratory  fee  $3.00  each  sem- 
ester. Assistant    Professor  Hutchinson. 

Food  Preparation  t 

Advanced  work  in  preparation  of  food,  and  serving  of  lunch- 
eons and  dinners.  Practical  problems  in  managing  social  func- 
tions with  specified  sums. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  each  sem- 
ester. Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 

Nutrition  and  Dietaries 

This  course  describes  the  agencies  and  processes  through  which, 
foods  become  available  tor  the  uses  of  the  body;  traces  their 
functions  in  the  tissues  and  their  fate  in  metabolism;  determines 
the  food  requirements  of  the  body  under  different  conditions: 
ascertains  the  functions  of  the  different  chemical  elements  m 
nutrition  and  the  quantity  in  which  they  should  be  supplied  by  the 
food,  and  considers  the  criteria  by  which  we  should  judge  the 
nutritive  value  of  food.  It  further  makes  a  study  of  foods  front 
the  dietary  side,  as  regards  the  planning  of  family  and  institu- 
tional dietaries.  The  laboratory  work  includes  practice  in  plan- 
ning dietaries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Laboratory  fee  $3.00  each  sen- 
ester.  Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 
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Red  Cross  Dietetics  t 

Taught  under  supervision  of  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Ser- 
vice. One  hour  first  semester. 

Professor  Leggett. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science  t 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Science.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  dis- 
cussed.    Lesson  plans,  and  observation  work. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Leggett. 
History  of  Cookery  t 

Historical  development  of  cookery  as  influenced  by  civilization 
in  all  countries;  effects  of  locality,  climate,  religion  and  super- 
stitious beliefs,  colonization,  etc.,  on  the  cookery  of  different 
periods,  and  the  relation  of  literature  to  subject  of  cookery. 

One  hour  first  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Hutchinson. 


TEXTILES  AND  SEWING 

PROFESSOR  LEGGETT  AND  MISS  LEAVITT 

Elementary  Principles  t 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 
stitches.  In  part,  hand  work,  and  some  practice  in  machine  sew- 
ing. Making  of  simple  articles  to  illustrate  stitches,  and  of  a  set 
of  underwear,  and  a  summer  dress. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.   Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each  sem- 
ester. Miss  Leavitt. 

Dress  Making  t 

Renovating  and  remodeling  garments.  Adapting  the  commer- 
cial pattern.  Making  of  an  infant's  outfit  (drafting  of  pat- 
terns). General  principles  of  dress-making  applied  to  the  making 
of  dresses  and  a  coat. 

Two  hours  first  semester.   Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 

Miss  Leavitt. 
Textiles  t 

The  study  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  linen, 
with  laboratory  work  showing  the  effect  of  the  conditions  of 
manufacture  upon  the  products.  Study  of  weaves  and  their  effect 
upon  the  beauty  and  service  of  fabrics.     Patterns  and  their  uses. 

Three  hours  each  semester. 
Professor  Leggett. 
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Advanced  Work  in  Sewing  t 

Study  of  lines  of  garments,  and  of  suitability  of  decoration. 
Planning  of  economical  wardrobe  for  girl.  Making  of  an  afternoon 
dress,  an  evening  dress,  and  a  suit. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00  each  sem- 
ester. Miss  Leavitt. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Art  t 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  teach 
Domestic  Art.  Methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  discussed. 
Lesson  plans  and  observation  work.  Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Leggett. 

LAW  AND  FINANCE— TECHNICAL  WORK 

MISS  LOWE 
Elementary  Typewriting 

A  systematic  study  of  the  technique  of  typewriting  with  no  at- 
tempt at  speed.  The  parts  of  the  machine  are  studied  and  prac- 
tice is  given  in  copying,  typing  of  dictated  matter,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  business  letters  and  papers. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Required  of  law  and  finance 
freshmen  not  offering  typewriting  for  entrance.   No  credit. 

Miss  Lowe. 
Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Training 

The  work  of  this  course  includes  speed  practice,  tabulating,  the 
preparation  of  manuscripts  and  legal  documents,  an  intensive 
study  of  the  business  letter,  and  the  study  of  filing  systems  and 
general  office  methods. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Required  of  law  and  finance 
sophomores  not  offering  typewriting  for  entrance.    No  credit. 

Miss  Lowe. 
Elementary  Stenography 

A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  Gregg  shorthand. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.   No  credit. 

Miss  Lowe. 
Advanced  Stenography 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  the  building  up  of  a  good  shorthand 
vocabulary  and  the  development  of  such  speed  in  the  taking  of 
dictation  and  the  preparation  of  typewritten  transcripts  as  shall 
be    consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  accuracy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    No  credit. 

Miss  Lowe. 
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GEOUP  E 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  EXPRESSION 
AND  MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  VAN  DUYN  AND  ASSISTANT,  MISS  WOODWARD 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus,  shower  baths 
and  lockers.  There  is  an  athletic  field  for  field  hockey,  ten- 
nis, basketball,  baseball,  and  track.  There  is  also  opportuni- 
ty for  swimming.  A  drill  consisting  of  military  marching 
and  setting-up  exercises  is  conducted  daily  in  the  open  air. 

Courses  are  offered  in  folk,  national,  and  interpretative 
dancing.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  rhythm 
through  natural  body  movements,  aiming  at  the  development 
of  poise,  co-ordination,  and  carriage.  An  effort  is  made  to 
train  the  student  to  express  ideas  in  dance  form. 

In  the  gymnastic  classes  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
corrective  side  of  the  exercises.  The  development  of  a  strong, 
vigorous  physique  is  continually  kept  in  mind. 

Every  student  is  for  the  four  years  of  her  college  course 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  physical  director.  She  is 
required  for  the  first  three  years  to  enroll  for  two  periods  of 
work  a  week  and  for  the  daily  drill.  Seniors  are  required  to 
take  only  the  daily  drill. 

The  choice  of  courses  is  governed  by  the  results  of  the 
physical  examination  given  each  year  by  the  physical  direc- 
tor. Special  classes  are  formed  for  those  having  spinal  curv- 
atures, round  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  forward  heads,  pro- 
nated  ankles  and  other  weaknesses. 

Education  for  physical  efficiency  is  the  motto  of  the  de- 
partment. 
1     Daily  Setting-Up  Drill 

Required  of  all  students. 
Professor  Van  Duyn  and  Miss  Woodward. 
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First  Year  Course 

Folk  and  interpretative  dancing,  working  toward  the  annual 
Freshman  Dance  Festival  on  May  Day.  Required  of  freshmen. 

Professor  Van  Duyn. 
Second  Year  Course 

Two  periods  a  week  of  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  National  and  interpretative  dancing. 

(b)  Class  drill  and  hiking,  one  period  a  week  of  each.  The 
Class  drill  will  include  free-hand  gymnastics,  work  with  light  ap- 
paratus and  such  heavy  apparatus  as  will  have  especially  correct- 
ive value.  The  hiking  classes  will  walk  at  a  moderately  rapid  pace 
for  a  period  of  45  minutes,  a  distance  of  between  2  and  3  miles 
being  covered.  Required  of  sophomores. 

Professor  Van  Duyn  and  Miss  Woodward. 
Third  Year  Course 

Continuation  of  course  2.  Required  of  juniors. 

Professor  Van  Duyn. 
Teachers'  Course 

March  tactics,  free  arm  exercises,  calisthenic  drills,  games,  and 

simple  folk  dances.     The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  be  the 

accumulation  of  teaching  material;    that  of  the  second  semester 

methods  of  physical  training,  observations,  and  practice  teaching. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  throughout  the  year.    Two  hours  of  floor 

work  throughout  the  year.    Three  hours  credit,  open  to  juniors 

and  seniors  and  specially  qualified  sophomores.    A  class  will 

not  oe  formed  for  less  than  ten  students. 

Professor  Van  Duyn. 


EXPRESSION 

PROFESSOR  MORROW 

The  College  feels  the  need  of  training  for  students  in  the 
important  and  much  neglected  art  of  reading  well.  As  edu- 
cation is  usually  conducted  in  modern  times,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  college  graduate  to  read  so  poorly  as  to  give 
little  pleasure  to  those  who  listen,  even  if  they  are  able  to 
gain  any  connected  idea  whatever  from  the  words  uttered. 

The  department  of  Expression  is  arranged  for  three  lines 
of  work. 

1     General  Beading  Course 

Arranged  to  give  the  student  practice  and  facility  in  reading 
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aloud.  The  course  is  primarily  intended  to  correct  faults  of 
enunciation  and  to  give  a  student  confidence  in  speaking  in  class 
rooms,  clubs  and  societies.  This  course  is  strongly  recommended 
for  every  college  woman.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Morrow. 

Play  Production 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  play 
production  to  meet  the  demands  of  high  school  and  social  service 
work.  Coaching,  scenery,  make-up,  management,  and  choice  of 
plays  will  be  considered. 

One  hour  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

Professor  Morrow. 

The  Two-Year  Course  of  Private  Lessons 

An  extra  charge  of  thirty  dollars  is  made  for  this  course,  pay- 
able half  at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester  and  the  balance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semetser. 

(a)  Fundamentals  of  expression.  The  course  includes  special 
training  of  voice,  expressive  movement,  impersonation,  and  in- 
terpretation. The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  used  as  a  text-book 
in  impersonation;  and  for  interpretation,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,  Hiawatha,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  selections  from  the 
Practice  Book.  The  Delsarte  Charts  are  used  for  expressive  move- 
ment. 

The  work  is  given  in  two  periods  a  week,  one  of  which  is  a 
private  lesson  given  to  training  the  voice  and  body.  The  second 
period  is  devoted  to  practice  before  the  class.  At  intervals  as 
their  advancement  may  warrant,  opportunity  is  given  to  students 
in  this  course  to  appear  in  recitals  before  larger  audiences. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Morrow. 

(b)  The  second  year's  course  in  expression  is  conducted  with 
one  private  lesson  and  one  hour  of  class  practice  a  week.  It  con- 
tinues the  study  of  the  first  year  work  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  preparation  of  readings  for  lyceum  work.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  course  is  to  qualify  the  student  to  become  a  teacher  of 
expression  or  a  professional  reader. 

The  recital  work  of  the  second  year  is  both  more  frequent  and 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first  year;  and  before  the  course 
is  finished,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  give  a  recital  in  which 
she  will  be  responsible  for  the  entire  evening's  program. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Morrow. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

PROFESSOR     MCKNIGHT,     DIRECTOR;     MRS.     HERRICK,     MISS     HOLT, 

MISS  ROSENBLOOM,  MISS  MASON,  MISS  CHRISTIAN,  AND 

MISS  MCMAHON 

The  purpose  of  the  department  of  Music  is  to  give  the  best 
facilities  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  any  branch  of 
music,  practical  or  theoretical,  and  to  furnish  the  best  possi- 
ble opportunities  for  the  study  of  Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice,  and  Harmony. 

Students  who  wish  to  study  music  are  required  to  present 
the  fifteen  units  for  admission,  and  will  be  received  and  in- 
structed according  to  their  advancement.  Such  students 
will  be  admitted  to  the  college  course  for  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. 

Concerts,  recitals  and  lectures  are  given  during  the  year, 
and  student  recitals  are  given,  which  all  music  students  are 
expected  to  attend. 

1  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Intervals  and  Inversions 

Consonance  and  Dissonance,  Major  and  Minor  Diatonic  Scales. 
Chromatic  Scale.  Triads  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Modes.  Inver- 
sions. Chords  of  Dominant  Seventh  and  Diminished  Seventh. 
Preparation  and  Eesolution.  Secondary  Sevenths.  Eequired  of 
Freshmen  pursuing  the  course  in  Program  III. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Holt. 

2  Key-Eelationship 

Altered  Chords.  Suspensions.  Simple  Harmonization  of  Melo- 
dies.    Modulation  and  Transposition. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Holt. 

3  Advanced  Harmony 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Counterpoint. 

One  hour  first  semester.   Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Miss  Holt. 

4  Historical  and  Biographical  Course 

This  will  consist  largely  of  biographical  lectures  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  will  include  the 
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time  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present 
day. 

One  hour  first  semester.  Elective  for  junior  sand  seniors. 

Miss  Holt. 

Practical  Courses 

1  Pianoforte 

General  course,  including  technique,  (Leschetizsky  method). 
Studies  and  pieces  according  to  individual  proficiency,  leading  to 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven.  Compositions  by  Schumann,  "Weber,  Men- 
delssohn, Chopin,  Liszt,  and  other  great  composers. 

Miss  Holt  and  Miss  Bosenbloom. 

2  Organ 

No  student  is  admitted  to  the  organ  courses  until  she  has  ac- 
quired a  satisfactory  piano  technique. 

Manual  Studies  in  two,  three,  and  four  voice  parts,  by  Thayer, 
Lemmens,  Guilmant,  Eitter,  and  other's;  beginning  of  pedal  play- 
ing, with  studies  by  Thayer,  Buck,  Einck.  Choral  preludes  and 
fugues  by  Bach;  moderately  difficult  pieces  by  Hesse,  Merkel, 
Wely,  Guilmant.  Professor  McKnight. 

3  Voice 

The  old  Italian  Method,  as  taught  by  William  Shakespere  of 
London,  is  the  one  mainly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  sing- 
ing voice.  Technical  drill,  sight  reading,  elementary  studies  of 
Sieber,  Concone,  Marchesi;  simple  songs.  Songs  by  the  best  com- 
posers, simple  scenes  and  arias  from  operas,  cantatas,  and  ora- 
torios. Professor  McKnight  and  Mrs.  Herrick. 

4  Violin 

Scales  and  arpeggi  in  two  and  three  octaves.  Scales  in  thirds; 
sixths;  octaves.  Etudes  and  bowing  technique  by  Sevcik.  Studies 
by  Kayser,  Daut,  Mazas,  Krentzer,  Fiorillo,  Bode.  Concertos  and 
solos,  Dancla,  De  Beriot,  Viotti,  Eode,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wien- 
iawski,  Vieuxtemps,  Mendelssohn.  Ensemble,  Duos,  Trios,  Quar- 
tettes. Miss  Mason  and  Miss  Christian. 

5  Solfeggio  and  Public  School  Music 

Miss  McMahon. 


NOTE— Practical  work  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  must  be  accompanied  by 
theoretical  for  two  years.  Students  in  practical  work  will  receive  examina- 
tions, and  be  marked  according  to  advancement  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other 
courses.  Practical  courses  and  theoretical  courses  are  subject  to  fees,  as 
stated  on  page  20.  In  counting  hours,  one  lesson  a  week  counts  as  one  hour. 
In  all,  sixteen  hours  of  practical  music  may  count  towards  a  degree,  provided 
four  hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit  is  also  given,  are  taken.  The  student 
may  take  further  theoretical  courses  and  receive  credit. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

PROFESSOR  TUTTLE,  DIRECTOR 

Under  the  authority  of  special  statute,  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  set  forth  a  course  of 
study  for  training  those  who  are  to  teach,  advising  that  this 
be  given  in  colleges.  A  successful  completion  of  this  course 
entitles  the  college  graduate  to  a  professional  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  This  certificate  is 
valid  for  three  years  in  any  school  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
so  far  as  state  laws  are  involved,  and  is  renewable  for  life 
if  the  applicant  can  furnish  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  of  success  in  teaching. 

The  minimum  course  of  special  study  approved  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  must  include  the  following 
subjects: 

Psychology,  general  and  educational,  to  an  extent  equiva- 
lent to  ninety  recitation  periods. 

History  of  education,  and  principles  of  education,  amount- 
ing together  to  the  equivalent  of  ninety  recitations. 

Method  in  teaching,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  sixty  reci- 
tations 

Observation,  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  twenty  recitations. 

For  the  elaboration  of  these  requirements,  the  student  is 
referred  to  pp.  63-65  of  this  catalogue.  When  the  required 
conditions  are  met,  the  college  authorities  will  make  the  for- 
mal statement  required  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  stu- 
dent "is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.S.,"  "and  that 
she  is  of  good  character  and  is  worthy  to  be  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  state. ' ' 

The  certificate  thereupon  issued  by  the  Commissioners  is 
termed  a  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate ;  it  is 
valid  for  three  years  and  may  be  renewed  upon  conditions  as 
stated  above. 
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PROGRAM  COURSES 


HOME  ECONOMICS  PEOGEAM 


FOR  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 


This  program  is  arranged  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
secure  a  college  course  which  will  enable  them  to  teach 
Home  Economics  in  the  grades  or  in  high  school,  to  become 
dieticians  or  to  manage  the  complex  business  of  the  home 
with  more  than  the  usual  intelligence  and  success. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives,  except  as  stat- 
ed below.  No  degree  will  be  conferred  if  the  average  stand- 
ing of  the  student  falls  below  C.-** 

The  subjects  advised  for  entrance  to  this  course  are  as 
follows : 

English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  Foreign  Languages 
5  units,  History  1  unit,  Natural  Science  2  units.  It  is  strong- 
ly recommended  that  the  sciences  be  Physics  and  Chemistry. 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 


I  English  and  English  Liter- 
ature        3    hours 

!  Bible      1 

I  Modern  Language   3 

1  "Chemistry  (1)    3 

Household    Economics    ...  2 

'  Sewing     2 

Hygiene     1 


Second  Semester 


English  and  English  Liter-     .  . 

ature    3    hours 

Bible 1 

Modern  Language   3 

*Chemistry(l)    3 

Household    Economics    ...2 

Sewing       2 

Hygiene     1 


*If  Chemistry  is  presented  for  entrance,  Physics  will  be  substituted  in  the  fresh- 
man year.  If  both  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  presented  at  entrance,  Biology  -will  be 
substituted. 

**G-ymnasium  is  required  each  year  for  graduation. 
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SOPHOMORE   YEAR 


English      2  hours 

English  Literature    3  ' ' 

History      2  '  * 

Chemistry (2)    (Qualita- 
tive)      3  " 

Chemistry  (4)     (Organic)     3  " 

Sewing     2  ' ' 

Elective     2  < ' 


Second  Semester 

English      2  hours 

English  Literature    3  ' ' 

History      2  ' ' 

Chemistry (2)    (Quantita- 
tive)      3  " 

Chemistry  (4)    (Foods)...  3  " 

Poods       1  *  * 

"Logic      2  ' ' 


First  Semester 
English  or 

Modern  Language 3 

Psychology      3 

Physiology  and  Anatomy  3 

Biology  (1)    3 

Sewing     2 

Foods     2 


First  Semester 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries  . .  3 

Teachers   Course    2 

Administration  of  Income  .  2 
^History  of  Education.  ..2 

Foods(2)     2 

Elective     4 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 
English  or 
hours       Modern  Language  hours  .  . . 

*Pedagogy      2 

Bacteriology     3 

Botany(l)     3 

Sewing     2 

Poods     2 

SENIOR  YEAR 


hours 


Second  Semester 
Nutrition  and  Dietaries.    3 

Teachers   Course    2 

*Ed.  Classics    2 

Textiles      3 

Poods(2)     2 

Elective     3 


hours 


*Students  not  preparing  to  teach  may  substitute  electives  from  Group  A.  Group 
B,   or  Group  C. 

The  electives  open  in  this  course  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
Group  A,    B,    or   C,    or  Foods    (4),   or   House    (4). 

NOTE — (a)  Students  in  the  four-year  course  in  Home  Economics  may  take  music 
and  count  it  toward  the  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  semester,  provided  four 
hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit  is  also  given,  are  taken.  (See  p.  94).  But  music 
may  not  be  substituted  for  any  but  the  strictly  vocational  courses  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

II.     LAW  AND  FINANCE  PEOGEAM 

FOR   THE  B.   S.   DEGREE 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  training  to  women 
desirous  of  teaching  commercial  classes  in  high  school,.  It  is 
recommended  to  those  who  are  likely  to  have  to  manage  their 
own  property  or  the  property  of  others,  and  to  those  who  wish 
to  do  secretarial  work. 
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It  has  been  carefully  planned  to  give  culture  first,  and  sec- 
ondly a  wide  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  business  is  based.  It  is  expected  to  secure  to  the 
young  woman  who  graduates  from  it  as  much  knowledge  as 
shall  save  her  from  the  loss  of  her  means  through  the  more 
common  frauds.  It  should  also  serve  to  direct  her  benevo- 
lences through  legitimate  channels  to  worthy  ends,  and  train 
her  to  competent  judgment  in  business  matters. 

This  course  is  prescribed  without  electives,  except  as  stat- 
ed below.  No  degree  will  be  conferred  if  the  average  stand- 
ing of  the  student  falls1  below  C.  ** 

The  subjects  advised  for  entrance  to  this  course  are  as 
follows : 

English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units.  Mod- 
ern Language  3  units,  History  2  units,  Science  2  units. 

One  year  of  Typewriting,  if  not  offered  for  entrance,  is  re- 
quired; and  Shorthand,  if  not  offered  for  entrance,  may  be 
elected  in  college  without  credit. 

Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 
English  and  Literature  (1)3    hours 

Bible  (1)    1 

El.  Accounting 2 

Modern  Language 3 

Mathematics     2 

Elementary  Business  Law  3 
Hygiene       1 


Second  Semester 
English  and  Literature  (1)3    hours 

Bible  (1)    , 1 

El.  Accounting 2 

Modern  Language 3 

Mathematics     2 

Elementary  Business  Law  3 
Hygiene       1 


SOPHOMORE   TEAR 


First  Semester 

English      2  hours 

Literature     3  '  * 

Modern  Language 3  ' ' 

Economics       3  il 

Accounting     2  * ' 

Advanced  Business  Law  . .  2  ' ' 


Second  Semester 

English      2    hours 

Literature     3 

Modern  Language 3 

Economics       3 


Advanced  Business  Law  . .  2 


** Gymnasium  is  required  each  year  for  graduation. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

English(5)    2    hours 

Modern  Language    2 

Psychology      3 

Sociology     2 

History      2 

Money  and  Banking 3 

Elective   1 

First  Semester 

English  Literature    2 

Bible  Economics   2 

Business  Management    ...  2 

•Teachers '    Course    1 

Standards  of  Living   ....  2 

United    States   Gov't 2 

Electivei     from   Groups   A, 
B,  or  C 4 


SENIOR 


ho 


Second  Semester 

English  (5)    2    hours 

Modern  Language    2 

*  Pedagogy      2 

Sociology     2 

History      2 

Money  and  Banking 3 

Elective       2 

YEAR 

Second  Semester 

English   Literature    2  hours 

Bible  Economics    2  " 

Public   Finance    2  ' ' 

*Teachers'    Course    1  " 

Standards  of  Living   2  " 

United   States   Gov 't 2  " 

Elective     from   Groups   A, 

B,  or  C   4  " 


♦Students  not  desiring  to  teach  may  substitute  electives  from  Group  A,  B,  or  C. 

Students  in  this  four-year  course  may  take  music  and  count  it  toward  the  decree 
to  the  extent  of  one  hour  a  semester,  provided  four  hours  of  theory,  for  which  credit 
Is  also  given,  are  taken;  but  music  may  not  be  substituted  for  any  but  the  strictly 
vocational  courses. 


III.     MUSIC  PEOGEAM 
FOR   THE  B.    S.   DEGREE 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  of  musical  ability  who 
wish  to  work  for  a  degree  and  study  music.  The  work  asso- 
ciated with  the  music  in  this  course  is  of  such  a  cultural 
character  as  will  best  advance  the  interest  of  the  musical 
student.  The  degree  of  B.  S.  is  conferred  if  all  subjects  are 
completed  with  an  average  standing  of  C  or  over.  ** 

The  subjects  advised  for  entrance  to  this  course  are  as 
follows : 

English  3  units,  Mathematics  3  units,  Latin  2  units,  Mod- 
ern Language  3  units,  History  1  unit,  and  Natural  Science  2 


^Gymnasium  is  required  for  each  year. 
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units,  Music  1  unit.  Substitutes  may  be  offered  for  some  of 
the  15  units  required  for  entrance,  provided  they  represent 
high  school  work  done  and  examinations  passed  during  a 
four-year  course  of  college  preparatory  training,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  administration  of 
the  college;  but  Physiology  must  be  one  of  the  units  in 
Natural  Science. 

Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 
English  and  Literature ...  3    hours 

Bible    1 

Modern   Language    6 

Mathematics,       (one  to  be 
or  Phjsies,  chosen)  . .  3 

Hygiene       1 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin   2 

Theory  of  Music 1 


Second  Semester 
English  and  Literature ...  3    hours 

Bible    1 

Modern    Language    6 

Mathematics,       (one  to  be 
or  Physics,  chosen)  . .  3 

Hygiene       1 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin   2 

History  of  Music    1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

English    2  hours 

Literature    3  l ' 

Modern  Language 5  " 

History    '. 2  " 

Mathematics,       (one  to  be 

or  Physics,  chosen)  .  .  3  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin   2  " 

Theory  of  Music 1  " 


Second  Semester 

English    2 

Literature    3 

Modern  Language 5 

History    2 

Mathematics,       (one  to  be 
or  Physics,  chosen)  . .  3 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin   2 

History  of  Music 1 


hours 


First  Semester 
English  and  Literature. .  .4 

Modern  Language 5 

History      3 

Economics(l)     2 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin   2 

Advanced        Harmony        or 
Mathematics,    or    Physics, 
or  Economics   2 


hours 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

English  and  Literature. .  .4  hours 

Modern  Language 5  " 

History      3  '  * 

Economics  (1)     2  " 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 

or  Violin   2  " 

Advanced        Harmony        or 

Mathematics,    or    Physics, 

or  Economics    2  " 


First  Semester 

English  Literature    2 

Modern   Language    4 

Elective   from   Group   B .  .  2 
Fine  Arts,  or  Economics.. 3 

Science     3 

Piano,  or  Organ,  or  Voice, 
or  Violin 2 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

English  Literature    2 

Modern   Language    4 

Elective   from   Group   B .  .  2 
Fine  Arts,  or  Economics.. 3 

Science     3 

Piano,   or   Organ,   or  Voice, 
or  Violin   2 


hours 
<  c 


hours 


Students  pursuing  the  group  system  courses  (pp  44-45) 
leading  to  a  degree  may  take  music  and  receive  credit  for 
practical  music  of  college  grade  to  the  extent  of  two  hours 
a  semester,  provided  four  hours  of  Theory  of  Music,  for 
which  also  credit  is  given,  have  been  taken. 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


MASTER  OF  ARTS,  1918 

Gertrude  Goldberg 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS,  1918 


tKathryn  L.  Allington 
t Hester  Eola  Bean 

Inez  E.  Beatty 
t Elizabeth  Coleman  Blair 

Frances  Vacher  Booraem 
•Madge  L.  Buttles 
tAbbie  M.  Copps 

Adeline  Eliza  Dartt 

Florence  Chrysler  Graves 

Catharine  Love  joy  Johnson 

Laura  Stevenson  Lee 

Mary  Clare  Linehan 

BACHELORS 
Muriel  Alvine  Ayres 
Garana  Bedrosian 
Isabel  V.  Benjamin 
Olga  Rich  Catchpole 
Esther  Hathaway  Danks 
Amy  Bowne  Davidson 
Frances  Hall  Farnham 
Pauline  H.  Grinnell 
Helen  Mayhew  Haslett 
Maude  Elizabeth  Holcomb 


Florence  Reynolds  Mason 
Hazel  Luella  Mattson 
tLois  Elizabeth  Montgomery 
Pauline  Hill  Morton 
Pauline  Louise  Mulkins 
Frances  Loretta  Murphy 
Edith  L.  Nellis 
Groviene  Winifred  Pfister 
Helen  Frances  Sheely 
Rebecca  Lois  Warner 
Thera  Mae  Willett 
Laura  Eliza  Woodward 

OF  SCIENCE,  1918 

Katherine  L.  McCarthy 
Alice  Wilson  Meares 
Ethel  Elizabeth  Nichols 
Eunice  M.  Osborne 
Anna  Marie  Peelle 
Hannah  R.  Pickering 
Mildred  M.  Ross 
Marion  O.  Roulston 
Mary  Somerville  Schieffelin 
Grayee  Elizabeth  Searles 


io: 


Marjorie  Galloway  Hough  t  Eleanor  L.  Sherman 

Hazel  Madeline  Howard  Mary  G.  Stiles 

Helen  Elizabeth  Hughes  Lillian  Emily  Thorne 

Mildred  M.  Humphrey  Faye  Marguerite  "Wallace 

Dorothy  Mildred  Kaine  t  Minnie  Helen  Whitmore 

Euby  Gladys  Keesler  E.  Irene  Whittenhall 


Madeline  Emily  Lugg 

1918-1919 
GEADUATE  STUDENTS 

Copps,  Abbie  M.   Chateaugay 

Valentine,  Marion  K Englewood,  N.   J. 

Woodward,   Laura    Sutton,  Mass. 

SENIOES 

Allen,  Marjorie Jamestown 

Andrews,  Irene  E Binghamton 

Barker,  Ehea  M Troy,  Penna. 

Benedict,  Mary  Helen    Elmira 

Bowman,  Florence  A Dryden 

Brookfield,  Elsa   Elmira 

Burk,  Helen  Irene   Elmira 

Campbell,  Euth  Winfrey Barton 

Carpenter,  Lois  M. Addison 

Chapin,  Helen  V Dolgeville 

Clapper,  Mildred  L Victor 

Crandall,  Louise  M Elmira 

Cronan,  Laura  Mae Perry 

Daly,  Mary  Madeleine Elmira 

Doerken,  Matilda  A Hazleton,  Penna. 

Dounce,  Marion  B New  Woodstock 

Duby,  Marjorie  L Malone 

Everett,  Marion   Malone 

Fanning,  Winifred  A Elmira  Heights 

Farrell,   Eva    Philadelphia,  Pen^a. 

Fraser,  Alice  Louise   Fort  Covington 

Gorke,  Gladys   Syracuse 

Guernsey,  Louise  Harrison Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Guyer,  Hedwig   Allentown,  Penna. 

Haughey,  Anna  Mary Corning 

Henry,  Dorothea  Parker Geneva 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Van  Horn   Victor 

Hyde,  Katherine  E Elmira 

Levette,  Eloise    Syracuse 

Linberger,   Helen   Mary    Elmira  Heights 

Linehan,  Kathryn  Elizabeth    Hudson  Falls 

Lovell,   Dorothy    Elmira 

Lowe,  Ethel  Frances Welland,  Ont.,  Can. 

Mason,   Marjorie    Elmira 


*Magna  cum  laude. 
tCum  laude. 
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Mclnerney,  Sara  Nora    Elmira 

Middaugh,  Cornelia  Low    Utica 

Morgan,  Catherine  E.  I Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Newman,  Helen  Catherine    Elmira 

Noonan,   Alma  Wall    Elmira 

Page,  Edith  Mildred   Perry 

Perry,  Florence  M Warsaw 

Potter,    Marion    E Geneva 

Randolph,  Bessie  Dee   Elmira 

Beid,   Madeleine    Elmira 

Rice,  Alta  Mae   Waterf ord 

Ryon,  Gertrude Elmira 

Sanborne,  Caroline  G Elmira 

Smith,  Marie  Louise    Corning 

Solomon,    Marion    Freehold,  N.  J. 

Squiers,  Ellen  Lyon   Sherburne 

Valentine,  Marion  K Englewood,  N.  J. 

Warren,    Marion    Dorothy    Wyoming 

Wells,  Leonore  P Elmira 

Zimmerman,  Helen  Frances Elmira 


JUNIORS 

Adams,  Florence  E Pittsfield,  Mass 

Alpert,  Rose    Elmira 

Anderson,  Ethel    i  >a  rling,  Penna. 

Bagley,   Alice   P Ar lions,  Penna. 

Brown,    Mabel    Elmira 

Calkins,  Florence  B Painted  Post 

Clapper,  Ruth  Elizabeth Victor 

Clearwater,    Merle    Elmira 

Crandell,  Esther  D Waverly 

Dann,  Lois  Anna   Elmira 

Deyo,  Jeannette  Sarah    Elmira 

Espey,  M.  Beatrice    Elmira 

Fairchild.  Harriet  DcGraff Caiiandaigua 

Farnsworth,  Gertrude   Wadhams 

Fitzherbert,    Virginia    Elmira 

French,  Frances  A Elmira 

Gardiner,  Olive  Marie Carthage 

Glace,  Margaret  Frances  Sehaef f er   Canton,  Ohio 

Graves,  Bessie  A Elmira 

Hawley,  Ellen  Marie   Perry 

Hill,  Rosalind   Watertown 

Hodges,  Altha  R Bath 

Howes,  Helen  Marguerite DeRuyter 

Kennedy,  Marjorie  Helen Victor 

Kennelly,  Katherine  Irene Livonia 

Knif f in,  Harriette  Elsbree   Elmira 

Kraft,   Anna   Elizabeth    Elmira 

Laut,  Agnes  Millicent   Wausau,  Wis. 

Leavitt,   Dorothy  Dudley    Elmira 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  A Buffalo 

Lloyd,  Louise  Amelia   Muncy,  Penna. 
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Marks,   Ida    Elmira 

Martin,  Madeleine  Dey  Wallace Mount  Calm,  Texas 

May,    Stesia    Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

McCabe,  Lillian  M Elmira 

Miller,  Christine  Anne    Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Miller,    Katherine   E Elmira 

Miller,    Margaret    Greensburg,    Ind. 

Noll,  Adelaide  Harkness    Naples 

Northridge,  Carrie  Malone 

Oatman,  Virginia  M Niagara  Falls 

Overton,  Mary  Cecelia    Patchogue 

Parsons,  Eva  Simpson Eoxbury 

Prechtl,  Dorothy  E Elmira 

Pruemers,  Janet  E Towanda,  Penna. 

Richtmyer,  Frances   Roxbury 

Serven,  Daisy  M Waterloo 

Sharp,  Dorothy  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Sieurin,  Rose  Ingeborg Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Slack,  Mary  Isabella Perry 

Snell,  Alene  Alice    North  Tonawanda 

Southworth,  Marjorie    Maryland 

Sullivan,  Mary  E Massena  Springs 

Taynton,  Thurza  Henrietta   Elmira 

Tew,  Marion   Elmira 

Throop,  Katherine  Ensign Wilmington,  Del. 

Tyler,  Mabel  Frances   Smithtown 

Waddell,  Ethel  Marie West  Winfield 

Watson,  Janet  Law Pittston,  Penna. 

Waterman,  Helen  Dorothy Ogdensburg 

Yourdon,  Charlotte  Irene   Little  Falls 

SOPHOMORES 

Adee,  Frances  Buckley   Delhi 

Ainsworth,  Helen  Louise    Utica 

Albert,  Gertrude  Florence   Elmira 

Ames,  Annette  Olcott   Montclair,  N.  J. 

Aspinwall,  Laura  P Buffalo 

Beardslee,  Wanda  Jane    Elmira 

Beebe,  Emily  Diadama    Utica 

Bensen,  Dorothy  Saberne    Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bird,   Florence   Jane Elmira 

Bower,   Ruby  M Corning 

Briggs,  Dorothy  Ardis   Buffalo 

Buckley,  Dorothy  E Elmira 

Bush,  Margaret  Kimmich Horseheads 

Campbell,  Carrie  Lorion Elmira 

Chapman,  Mary  Eleanor    New  York 

Chester,  Grace  E Charleroi,  Penna. 

Clarke,  Jean  Marshel  Sewickley,  Penna. 

Clark,  Julia  Evelyn  Elliott   Newark,*N.  J. 

Cole,  Helen  Gladys    Elmira 

Coleman,  Helen  M Elmira 

Collins,  Mary  Catherine   Albion 

Crandall,  Lena  Harriet   Elmira 
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Decker,   Florence    Elmira 

Donnan,  Jane  C Schenectady 

Dunham,  Alida  G Batavia 

Dunham,  Lueile  Hall Batavia 

Egbert,  Elsie  M Elmira 

Eitel,  Fanny  F Elmira 

Farr,  Clara  A Elmira 

Flynn,   Margaret   Frances    Elmira 

French,  Katherine    Hamilton 

French,   Valerie   D Washington,  D.  C. 

Frisbie,  Huldah  Woodruff Wysox,  Penna. 

Frost,  Edith  A Holley 

Frost,  Mary  Pauline Buffalo 

Gehrung,    Louise    New  York 

Geisser,  Helene  Eleonore    Elmira 

Gladding,  Vera  Mildred   South  Otselic 

Graebner,  Mildred  Greenleaf Port  Jervis 

Greenwood,  Edna  Louise    Horseheads 

Haar,  Julia  M Corning 

Hallock,  Hortense    Dundee 

Hamilton,    Alicia    Potsdam 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth  Mills        Potsdam 

Hawkins,   Elsa    Rochester 

Henning,  Katharine  Louise   Albany 

Hill,  Esther  Philena    Elmira 

Houck,    Mildred   Marietta    Elmira 

Hornbeck,   Elva   R Hancock 

Hornung,  Rhea  May   Corning 

Huebsch,  Bertha  Louise   Allegany 

Koons,  Dorothy  Marie    Wilkes-Barre,    Penna. 

Lamb,  Katherine  Myers   Saugerties 

Leavitt,  Marion  H Elmira 

Lewis,  Mary  Adelia Delhi 

Livingstone,  Agnes  Louise Boston,  Mass. 

Lowman,  Gratia   Elmira 

Lynch,  Marguerite  M Coming 

Mabee,  Mildred  R Rochester 

March,   Anna  Wheeler    Wellsboro,  Penna. 

Marsh,  Doris  Josephine    Perry 

Marshall,  Virginia  Lovell    Nunda 

Mazur,  Bella   Scranton,  Penna. 

Mills,  Cecile  G Rochester 

Neish,  Catherine  Isabell   Horseheads 

Noble,  Mary    Bath 

Parker,  Caroline  Putnam   Chicago,  111. 

Perkinson,  Mildred  Josephine   Patchogue 

Peters,  Mary  Edna    Worcester 

Phillips,  Sarah    Corning 

Pratt,  Cornelia  C Elmira 

Read,  Marion  L Perry 

Reed,  Kathryn    Corry,  Penna. 

Renf er,  Clara  L Pittston,  Penna. 

Richf ord,  Martha  F Elmira 

Roche,  Anna  Mary    Ridley  Park,  Penna. 
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Boe,  Margaret, Patchogue 

Sands,    Marion   E Attica 

Seaf use,  Hazel  Marie   Elmira 

Seeley,  Edna Elmira 

Smith,  Elizabeth  M Manlius 

Spencer,  Florence  I Elmira 

Spencer,  Mar j  orie  J Union 

Stannard,  Alice  Louise Canandaigua 

Sykes,  Euth  A Buffalo 

Tiffany,  Minne  Paula    Endicott 

Throop,  Frances  Pauline    Montclair,   N.  J. 

Van  Name,  Hazel  Wilcox Horseheads 

Wagoner,  Carolyn  M Cumberland,  Md. 

Walsh,  Edith  Elizabeth    Erie,  Penna. 

Waterman,  Janet   Mahwah,  N.  J. 

Watson,  Grace  Navarre New  York 

Winner,   Margaret    Elmira 


FBESHMEN 

Allen,  Euth  M Elmira 

Allingry,  Jeanne  Paule  Marie  Nice,  France 

Allis,   Helen  F Wyalusing,  Penna, 

Ames,   Mary    Utica 

Ballard,   Helen   Tidd Troy,  Penna. 

Barnes,  Helena  Myrl    Elmira 

Beaty,    Naomi     * Calif  on,  N.  J. 

Beebe,  Frances  Carolyn   Elmira 

Bennett,  Ethel  Grace   Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

Blood,  Florence  A.    Elmira 

Bradley,  Helen  Gertrude Aurora 

Brehm,  Eunice Waterloo 

Burres,  Viola    New  Eussia 

Buttolph,  Florence  Mabel    Corfu 

Carr,  Elizabeth  Catharine Elmira 

Casler,  Florence  Ethel    Endicott 

Chapman,  Elizabeth  J Elmira 

Cole,  Beth  D. Penn  Yan 

Cottrell,  Florence  May  Waterloo 

Cox,  Euth,  Catherine   Scranton,  Penna. 

Davis,  Elma  Lamb Elmira 

Davis,  Helen  Sophie Belfast 

Davis,  Janette  Helen Addison 

Dobbs,  Mildred  Mallett    Haskell,  N.  J. 

Eastman,    Mabel    Fort  Ann 

Eaton,  Olive  Euth   Hamilton 

Eldredge,  Marjorie  B Elmira 

Elkins,  Dorothy  Woodbury   Bath 

Farrell,  Constance   Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Finch,  Doris  Louise Elmira  Heignts 

Fish,  Euth  Helena   Elmira 

Poote,  Dorothy  Mary   Utica 

French,  Marie  Louise   Elmira 

Frost,  Florence  L Holley 
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Gillinder,  Euth   Port  Jervis 

Griffith,  Elizabeth  Eose    Plymouth,  i'enna. 

Gordon,  Laura  Hazel    Elmira 

Hallagan,  Elinor  Pamela   Newark 

Hand,  Evelyn  Lawton Hallstead,  Pennr„ 

Hanf ord,  Sara  Florence   Elmira 

Harper,  Gladys  Annette Westf ield 

Harrison,  Helen  Margaret   Elmira 

Hastings,  Marj  ory  Tate   Owego 

Haverly,  Hazel    New  Albany,  Pe'ma. 

Hill,  M.  Elizabeth   Spencer 

Holmes,   Elizabeth    Oak  Lawn,  E.  I. 

Holmes,  Olive  Wendela Penn  Yan 

Hopkins,  Helen  Naomi   Elmira 

Hornung,  Celia    Corning 

Houston,  Virginia  Elizabeth   Sowickiey,  Penna. 

Hughes,  Kathryn  C Elmira 

Jessen,  Helena  Louise Elmira 

Jones,  Florence  Euth   Potsdam 

Jones,  L.   Marguerite    Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Kariger,  May  Audf rev   Castile 

King,  Polly  Morris    Brooklyn 

Kostenbader,   Dorothea   Marie    Catasauqua 

Kretzler,  Caroline  J  ean    Wyckof f ,  N.  J. 

Liberatore,  Maria  Eosa    Elmira 

Linton,  Margaret  Emma Little  Falls 

Lyeth,    Elizabeth    Eutherford,  N.  J. 

Lyon,  Emma  Lucille   Elmira 

McMains,  Marie  Elizabeth Baltimore,  Md. 

Maclnerny,  Anna  Clair    Elmira 

Macksey,  Dorothy  Carter    Towanda,  Penna. 

MacPherson,  Priscilla  Wamboldt   Scranton,  Penna. 

Mallery,  Helen  Evangeline Owego 

Marlatt,  Elizabeth  Way   Sewickley,  Penna. 

Matchette,    Frances    Elizabeth    Towanda,  I'enna. 

Mather,   Margaret    Sewickley,  Penna. 

Mathes,  Mildred  Alice Batavia 

Mooers,  Nellie  Welles   Elmira 

Moreland.   Elizabeth   Marguerite    Elmira 

Morgan,  Frances   Georgiana    Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Morris,   Elsie  M Collingswood,  N.  -J. 

Morse,    Helen    Hamilton 

Neimeyer,  Virginia  S St.  Petersburg,  FJa. 

O  'Hare,  Elizabeth  Josephine Elmira 

Ord,  Vida  Euth    Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Palliser,  Margaret   New  York 

Preston,   Lois    Elmira 

Eeed,  Euth  N Oakf ield 

Eitter,  Lillian  S Brooklyn 

Eosenblatt,  Eoselina    .    .  .  . .  Chicago,  III. 

Saxe,  Margery  Annette Newark 

S  chantz,  Kathryn   Highland 

Scof ield,   Harriet    Elizabeth    Pulteney 

Scofield,  Marjorie  A Waterloo 
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Sherman,  Marjorie  A Elmira 

Slavin,  May  Frances Horseheads 

Stevens,  Alice  L Greenvilie 

Stevenson,  Mildred  Dorothea Niagara  Falls 

Swenson,  Katherine  Marcy East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Caroline  Darling   Brookville,   Penna. 

Thomas,  Frances  L Utica 

Tolson,  Euth  Ewing    Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa 

Tooley,  Mary  Lois   Stamford 

Topping,   Euth    Sagaponack 

Turner,  Eloise  C Horseheads 

Underwood,  Jeanette  M Buffalo 

Valleau,  Ella  Louise   Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Van  Campen,  Mary  Elizabeth Elmira 

Van  Cleft,  Kathleen  S Oneonta 

Van  Wie,  Dorothy  Louise McGraw 

Walker,  Eleanor  Van  Name East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Walker,    Ida    New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Walter,  Charlotte  S Whitney  Point 

Warth.  Henrietta  Louise   Monticello 

Whitf ord,  Lucy  Charlotte    Hamilton 

Wilbur,  Alida  M Elmira 

Woodward,  Marion  Frances Milbury,  Mass. 

Young,  Frances  Delia   Elmira 

Zobel,  Harriet  West   Sea  Bright,  N.  J. 

Graduate  Students    3 

Seniors   54 

Juniors     61 

Sophomores 93 

Freshmen     112 

Total      323 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Requests  for  the  annual  catalogue  and  inquiries  relating  to 
conditions  of  entrance,  whether  by  examination  or  certificate, 
to  expense,  and  to  the  engagement  of  rooms,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

Correspondence  bearing  upon  the  general  interests  of  the 
College,  or  upon  any  of  its  departments,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  President. 

Communications  in  reference  to  details  of  instruction  in 
the  College,  and  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  students,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
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COLLEGE   CALENDAR 

1920 

College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  January  6,  8  a.  m. 

Semester  Examinations  begin  January  23. 

Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday,  February  3,  8  a.  m. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  5. 

Spring  Recess  begins  Saturday  morning,  March  27. 

College  Exercises  begin  Wednesday,  April  7,  8  a.  m. 

Sixty-fourth  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  9. 

Entrance  Examinations,  June  10. 

College  opens  September  22. 

Registration  of  Students,  September  22,  9  a.  m. 

College  Classes  begin  Thursday,  September  23,  8  a.  m. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday,  November  25. 

Winter  Recess  begins  Wednesday  evening,  December  22. 

1921 

College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  January  4,  8  a.  m. 
Semester  Examinations  begin  January  21. 
Second  Semester  begins  Monday,  January  31. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  February  3. 
Spring  Recess  begins  Friday  morning,  March  25. 
College  Exercises  begin  Tuesday,  April  5,  8  a.  m. 
Sixty-fifth  Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  15. 


BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1921 

ELMER  DEAN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
ARTHUR  CLINTON,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
BENJAMIN  W.  WELLINGTON,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

G.  B.  F.  HALLOCK,  D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1922 
HERMON  A.  CARMER,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  HENRY  HALSEY  SAYLES,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  E.  BALDWIN,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
CAROLINE  A.  HALL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

TERM  EXPIRING  IN  1923 
HUBERT  C  MANDEVILLE,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM   L.    CURTIS,   Bradford,   Penna. 
MRS.  LEON  LEWALD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HARRY  C.  BALDWIN,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  TIMOTHY  H.  FOWLER,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
PRESIDENT  FREDERICK  LENT,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
J.  RUSSELL  CLARKE,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


OFFICERS   OF    THE    BOARD 

HUBERT   C   MANDEVILLE President 

ARTHUR  CLINTON       ....         Secretary  and  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

HUBERT  C  MANDEVILLE 
FREDERICK  LENT 
ELMER  DEAN 
F.  M.  HOWELL 
CAROLINE  A.  HALL 
.     ARTHUR  CLINTON 

MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT 
FRANCIS  E.  BALDWIN 


OFFICERS    OF    ACADEMIC    ADMINISTRATION 

FREDERICK    LENT,    Ph.D. President 

HOLLISTER  ADELBERT  HAMILTON,  Ph.D.    .        Vice-President 
M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.    .....      Dean 

ALICE  L.  FRASER  B.S Registrar 


FACULTY* 


FREDERICK  LENT,  Ph.D.   (Yale) 

President  and  Lecturer  on  Biblical  History,  Archaeology  and 

Literature 

CORNELIA  PORTER  DWIGHT,  M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus 

MARY  SELINA  BROUGHTON,  B.M.,  M.A.   (Elmira) 
Professor  of  Spanish 

GEORGE  MORGAN   McKNIGHT,  B.M.   (Elmira) 
Professor  of  Voice,  Chorus  Singing,  and  Organ 

FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S.   (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

HOLLISTER    ADELBERT   HAMILTON,   Ph.D.    (Johns   Hopkins) 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology 

M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  (Yale) 
Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Language,  Rhetoric,  and  Literature 

MARY  ELIZABETH  HIGHET,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 

ELIZABETH  LEIGH  WHITTAKER,  B.A.  (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Biology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology 

ANTOINETTE  GREENE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language 

E.  MARGARET  GRIMES,  M.A.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 


•With    the    exception    of    the    President,    the    Faculty    is    arranged 
in    order    ot    appointment 


MARY  G.  BROWN,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (N.  Y.  L.  S.) 
Librarian  and  Professor  of  Italian 

JOHN  R.  TUTTLE,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

ANNA  L.  LEGGETT,  B.S.  (Columbia) 
Professor  of  Home  Economics 

GERALDINE  MORROW   (Leland  Powers  School) 
Professor  of  Elocution 

MARGUERITE  E.  VAN  DUYN,  B.A.,  B.S.  (Barnard) 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

GROVER  C.  T.  GRAHAM,  M.A.  (Brown) 
Professor  of  Law  and  Economics 

MARTHA  L.  TILTON  (New  York  Art  Students  League) 
Professor  of  Art 

NANCY  ELNORA  SCOTT,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania) 
Professor  of  Sociology 

ELMER  W.  K.  MOULD,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Yale) 
Professor  of  History 

ELLA  I.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

MARY  CLEGG  SUFFA,  M.A.  (Univ.  of  Chicago) 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

BLANCHE  HOLMAN,  M.A.  (Elmira) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

AMELIA  E.  CLARK,  M.A.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

JULIA  MOESEL,  M.A.  (Cornell) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Botany,  and  Zoology 


FLORENCE  L.  LOWE,  B.S.  (Elmira) 
Instructor  in  Laiv  and  Business  Methods 

♦HELEN  HUTCHINSON,  M.A.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics 

LAURA  L.  LATTIN,  M.A.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics 

FRANCES  A.  ATWATER,  B.A.  (Vassar) 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics 

JEANNETTE  T.  LEAVITT  (Drexel  Institute) 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

LAURA  E.  WOODWARD,  B.A.  (Elmira) 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education 


•Absent    on    leave. 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

DR.  AVERY  A.  SHAW,  Brooklyn 

DR.  JOHN  C.  FISHER,  Elmira 

DR.  SAMUEL  M.  ZWEMER,  Cairo,  Egypt 

DR.  ARTHUR  W.  BOOTH,  Elmira 

MISS  LILA  VAN  KIRK,  Italian  Bureau  of  Information,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  FOSTER  KENT,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Yale 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature,  Yale 

MRS.  GEORGE  BAITSELL,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

REV.  A.  O.  CALDWELL,  Waverly 

MR.  HENRY  P.  DAVISON,  New  York  City 

REV.  HERBERT  S.  HARRIS,  Elmira 

REV.  JOHN  HALL  GRIFFITH,  Plymouth,  Penna. 

DR.  W.  T.  HENRY,  Elmira 

MISS  M.  G.  SMITH,  I.  C.  S.  A.  Secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 


MRS.  CLARENCE  D.  STONE,  New  York  City 

MISS  LAURA  SEDGWICK  COLLINS,  New  York  Federation,  New 
York  City 

REV.  HENRY  HUBBARD,  Elmira 

REV.  GILBERT  REID,  International  Institute  of  Shanghai,  Shang- 
hai, China 

MISS  ERNESTINE  FRENCH,  Elmira 

COLONEL  HENRY  B.STYER,  Fort  Niagara,  A.  E.  F.  in  Siberia 

REV.  CAREY  GREGORY,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

DEACONNESS  GOODWIN,  New  York 

MISS  WELTHY  HONSINGER,  W.  F.  M.  B.  Methodist  Church,  New 
York  City 

PROFESSOR  OTHO  GUERLAC,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MR.  HAMLIN  GARLAND,  New  York  City 

MR.  ISAAC  P.  BURGESS,  Sunday  School  Association 

MISS  CAROLINE  G.  SANBORNE,  Student  Volunteer  Secretary, 
New  York  City 

MR.  DAVIS,  Jewish  Relief  Campaign 

REV.  J.  M.  MACINNIS,  South  Presbyterian  Church,  Syracuse 

REV.  T.  JOHNSON  BOLGER,  Elmira 

MRS.  MUNDY,  Girl  Scout  Leader 

MR.  LEWIS  HENRY,  Elmira 

DR.  CYRIL  HAAS,  Missionary  in  Turkey 

MISS  GENEVA  ARMSTRONG,  Chicago,  111. 

MR.  HARRY  OSTRANDER,  Lecturer  on  Egypt 

DR.  CLARIBEL  HUTCHINSON,  Elmira 

DR.  IDA  LANGDON,  Elmira 


OFFICERS  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
FRANCIS  A.  RICHMOND,  B.S.       .         .         Curator  of  the  Museum 

MARCIA  DERBY Bursar 

ANNIE  L.  VAN  DUZER         .         .         .         Domestic  Superintendent 

ELSIE  TAYLOR College  Nurse 

MARGARET  LOUISE  BEST Dietitian 

ALBERT  CARLSON  .         .         .         Superintendent  of  Grounds 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 


Elmira  is  the  oldest  college  for  women  in  America,  having 
been  the  first  to  confer  degrees  for  courses  equivalent  to  those 
offered  in  colleges  for  men.  It  was  granted  its  first  charter  in 
1853,  and  received  the  charter  under  which  it  now  operates  in 
1855. 

Mr.  Simeon  Benjamin  by  his  gifts  made  the  establishment 
of  the  College  in  Elmira  possible. 

Two  other  names  hold  an  outstanding  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  College.  The  first  is  that  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  LL.D.  During  his  administration 
of  thirty-five  years  the  traditions  of  the  College  took  shape 
and  its  field  of  effort  was  defined. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron 
MacKenzie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  College  from  1896 
until  his  death  in  1915.  Under  his  far-sighted  direction  the 
institution  was  placed  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  and 
standards  of  scholarship  were  advanced. 

The  city  of  Elmira,  where  the  College  has  its  location,  is 
an  attractive  town  of  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
upon  the  Chemung  river  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  of 
more  than  usual  beauty.  The  campus,  consisting  of  eighteen 
acres,  lies  upon  a  hill-slope  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  Four 
railways  run  into  Elmira:  the  Lackawanna,  the  Erie,  the 
Northern  Central  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

BUILDINGS 

COWLES    HALL 

Cowles  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the 
College,  and  erected  in  1855,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best 
architecture  of  that  period.  At  its  center  is  a  great  octagonal 
rotunda,  which  on  the  first  floor  encloses  the  Chapel,  and  on 
the  other  floors  provides  large  galleries.  From  this  radiate 
the  several  wings  of  the  building.  In  the  west  wing  are  the 
parlors,  the  administrative  offices,  and  the  faculty  room.    In 
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the  east  wing,  the  infirmary,  the  college  nurse's  room,  the 
domestic  superintendent's  rooms,  and  the  bursar's  office.  The 
north  wing  encloses  the  social  room,  several  recitation  rooms, 
and  the  library. 

THE   FASSETT   COMMONS 

A  beautiful  dining  hall  presented  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  J. 
Sloat  Fassett.  It  is  connected  with  Cowles  Hall  by  an  enclosed 
bridge,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  an  entrance  facing  the 
other  dormitories.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  a  large  and 
modern  kitchen  with  a  refrigerating  plant,  ovens,  steam  tables, 
elevator,  and  other  modern  appointments.  The  second  story 
is  given  up  entirely  to  the  dining  room.  The  main  dining  hall 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  students.  The  meals 
are  served  at  tables  accommodating  eight  or  ten  persons. 

ALUMNAE   HALL 

A  dormitory  erected  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
graduates  and  former  students  of  the  College.  This  building 
has  been  enriched  with  various  memorials.  A  large  drawing 
room  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  building  on  the  main  floor 
and  is  fitted  up  with  a  stone  fireplace,  a  piano,  and  other  social 
appointments.  This  hall  has  several  suites,  consisting  of  a 
study  and  two  bedrooms  opening  into  the  study.  Each 
floor  is  supplied  with  tub  and  shower  baths  and  with  two 
large  lavatories. 

MACKENZIE  COTTAGE 

A  small  dormitory  located  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
College  avenues,  having  every  modern  appointment,  and 
accommodating  twenty-five  students. 


GILLETT   HALL 


This  building  was  presented  to  the  College  in  1892  by 
Solomon  L.  Gillett,  of  Elmira,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 
buildings  in  the  country  for  musical  instruction.  It  contains 
twenty-two  rooms  isolated  from  one  another  by  padded  floors 
and  walls  and  by  double  doors.    It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
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by  electricity,  and  well  ventilated.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  twenty  pianos  and  all  conveniences  for  study  and  for 
comfort.  The  faculty  of  the  department  of  music  is  composed 
of  professors  whose  reputation  guarantees  to  students  a 
thorough  musical  education.  George  Morgan  McKnight, 
B.M.,  is  in  charge  of  the  school.  With  him  are  associated 
Clara  Shaw  Herrick,  voice ;  Ethel  Holt,  harmony  and  history 
of  music;  Isabel  Rosenbloom,  piano;  M.  Louise  MacMahon, 
solfeggio ;  Gladys  Mason,  violin-ensemble ;  Ruth  E.  Christian, 
violin-ensemble. 

Gillett  Hall  also  contains  a  notable  museum,  which  is  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  specimens  of  birds,  minerals,  rocks,  and 
fossils,  collected  through  a  long  period  of  research  by  Pro- 
fessor Darius  R.  Ford,  D.D.,  who  for  forty-two  years  was  the 
honored  head  of  the  department  of  Natural  Science.  The 
museum  is  rich  in  zoological,  botanical,  geological,  minera- 
logical,  and  archaeological  specimens. 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

This  science  hall  was  erected  in  1911,  the  gift  of  the  phil- 
anthropist whose  name  it  bears.  The  building  provides  class 
rooms  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  and  Household  Economics.  Here  also  are  the 
laboratories,  which  are  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  up  to 
date. 

THE  OBSERVATORY 

A  venerable  building  situated  on  the  college  grounds  south- 
west of  the  main  college  hall.  It  contains  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope of  eight  and  a  half  inch  aperature,  a  transit  instrument, 
an  electric  chronograph,  an  astronomical  clock,  sextant, 
chronometers,  and  various  minor  instruments.  The  equip- 
ment is  available  for  illustrating  the  courses  in  astronomy. 

THE   GYMNASIUM 

This  building  stands  opposite  the  main  campus,  on  an 
additional  plot  recently  acquired  by  the  College,  and  adjoins 
the  new  tennis  court.     Much  is  made  of  athletic  sports,  such 
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as  basket  ball,  hockey,  tennis,  and  hurdling.  The  games  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  this  department, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University. 


THE   PRESIDENT  S    HOUSE 

The  residence  of  the  president  faces  the  main  building  on 
College  Avenue,  and  is  accessible  and  convenient. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  College  library  consists  of  a  collection  of  over  fifteen 
thousand  volumes.  Its  growth  is  maintained  by  annual 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Trustees,  and  by 
the  interest  on  a  fund  of  $10,000,  half  of  which  is  a  bequest 
of  the  late  Francis  Hall  of  Elmira,  and  half  a  gift  of  the 
Elmira  College  Club  of  New  York  City,  made  in  honor  of  the 
late  President  Cowles.  The  students  have  access  to  the 
shelves.  About  fifty  periodicals  are  provided  for  the  college 
reading  room. 

THE  MEMORIAL  GATEWAY 

Presented  by  the  class  of  1916,  forms  the  main  entrance  to 
the  campus.  It  is  built  of  tapestry  brick,  with  white  stone 
trimmings,  and  with  its  shrubbery  setting  is  a  marked  adorn- 
ment to  the  grounds. 

THE  DOTY  GATEWAY 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  McCorkindale  Doty,  of 
the  class  of  1877,  by  her  sons,  is  in  process  of  construction. 

RELIGIOUS   LIFE  OF   THE   COLLEGE 

Elmira  College,  in  its  atmosphere,  aims,  and  teaching,  is 
consistently  and  dominantly  Christian.  While  it  imposes  no 
test  upon  professor  or  student,  but  accords  religious  freedom 
to  all,  its  avowed  purpose  is  to  develop  in  those  coming  under 
its  instruction  an  intelligent  but  unequivocal  faith,  to  sur- 
round them  with  the  most  wholesome  spiritual  influences,  and 
to  send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  earnest  and  consecrated 
womanhood.    To  this  end  it  requires  of  all  its  students  a  sys- 
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tematic  study  of  the  Bible  under  teachers  who  are  specially 
prepared  for  that  responsible  task  and  have  a  truly  reverent 
spirit.  The  President  of  the  College  gives  an  annual  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  History,  Archaeology,  and  Literature  of 
the  Bible.  Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology  are  ably  taught  by 
other  professors. 

A  chapel  service  is  held  daily,  at  which  attendance  is 
required.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  brought  to  the 
College  from  time  to  time  for  special  addresses.  A  vesper 
service  is  held  Sunday  afternoons. 

A  voluntary  prayer  meeting  is  held  each  morning,  and  two 
weekly  devotional  services,  one  at  noonday  and  the  other  in 
the  evening,  are  conducted  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  exceptionally  hospitable  to  the 
students,  who  are  expected  to  attend  with  regularity  the 
services  of  their  choice. 

A  strong  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  main- 
tained, and  under  its  auspices  several  Bible  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  competent  leaders.  The  College  encourages  the 
student  body  to  send  representatives  to  all  collegiate  confer- 
ences of  a  missionary  or  other  religious  character. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  its  present 
membership  representing  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STUDENT 

The  Students'  Association  has  in  charge  the  order  of  the 
students  in  the  household.  All  college  students  are  members 
of  the  association. 

There  are  four  class  literary  societies,  namely:  Epsilon 
Gamma,  Zeta  Rho,  Delta  Phi,  and  Delta  Psi.  These  meet  on 
alternate  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  Literary,  musical, 
and  dramatic  entertainments  are  frequently  given.  At  stated 
times  the  societies  entertain  each  other,  their  friends,  and  the 
members  of  the  college  household. 

The  Fraternity  of  Thespis  is  an  association  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  dramatic  literature.    No  student  is  admit- 
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ted  to  active  work  in  this  society  unless  her  class  standing  is 
high. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  popular  with  the  students,  and 
all  are  eligible  for  membership  in  it.  There  are  good  tennis 
courts,  and  hockey  and  basketball  fields. 

An  excellent  college  orchestra  is  maintained,  and  plays  at 
all  the  important  college  functions. 

The  French  Circle  meets  twice  a  month  and  is  open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  at  college.  Its  aim  is 
to  further  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  French  language, 
literature,  and  music. 

The  students  have  in  charge  the  college  magazine,  The 
Sibyl,  which  is  published  quarterly  by  the  senior  class.  The 
Sibyl  Board  also  publishes  the  Elmira  College  Weekly,  a  small 
sheet  devoted  to  college  news.  Appointments  to  the  Sibyl 
Board  are  under  a  competitive  system,  and  are  to  be  won  by 
meritorious  literary  work. 

The  College  Settlement  Association  has  an  Elmira  College 
!  Chapter. 

TEACHERS    REGISTRY 

A  registry  of  names  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  is  kept 
by  the  College.    The  success  of  Elmira  College  graduates  in 
securing  and  satisfactorily  filling  well-paid  high  school  posi- 
tions has  been  noteworthy,  and  each  year  applications  multi- 
ply for  graduates  who  can  fill  positions  as  teachers.    Professor 
!  John  R.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D.,  has  charge  of  this  department,  and 
|  all  communications  regarding  positions  should  be  addressed 
;to  him. 
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EXPENSES 

IRegistration  fee  when  room  is  assigned $    5.00 

Charge  for  home  and  board 325.00 

Extra   for  single  room 50.00 

Extra    for   suite 75.00 

Extra  for  meals  in  private  room 35 

Extra  for  day  students  study  hall   fee 5.00 

Infirmary  charge  per  day 1 .00 

Charge  for  academic  tuition 195.00 

(Extra,  laboratory  fee,  see  laboratory  courses) 
Music : 

Organ.  Two  one-half  hour  lessons  a  week 150.00 

"      One  one-half  hour  lesson  a  week 75.00 

Voice.     Two  one-half  hour  lessons  a  week 150.00 

"        One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 75.00 

Voice.     Two  one-half  hour  lessons  a  week  (assistant  teacher)  120.00 

"        One-half  hour  lesson  a  week  (assistant  teacher)....  60.00 

Piano  or  Violin.  Two  half -hour  lessons  a  week 90.00 

"        One-half  hour  lesson  a  week 45.00 

Harmony.     Class  lessons 20.00 

History  of  Music.     Class  lessons 20.00 

Private  instruction  in  either  Harmony  or  History 45.00 

Use  of  Piano  and  Practice  Room,  one  hour  daily 15.00 

Use  of  Organ,  one  hour  daily 15.00 

Expression.     Private  lessons,  one  hour  a  week 50.00 

Drawing  and  Painting 50.00 

Use  of  studio 5.00 

PAYMENTS   TO  BE   MADE  AS    FOLLOWS 

Students  resident  in  the  college  will  pay  on  entering  in  Sep- 
tember      265.00 

Students   not   resident   in   the   college   will   pay   on    entering    in 

September     100.00 

The  remainder  in  each  case  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semes- 
ter. 

Five  per  cent  will  be  added  to  all  bills  not  paid  within  ten  days 
after  registration. 

All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Elmira   College. 

A  member  of  the  upper  classes  wishing  to  reserve  a  room  in  the 
spring  for  the  next  ensuing  college  year  may  do  so  upon 
deposit  of  $10.00,  which,  if  the  room  is  occupied  by  her 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  credited  upon  her  account. 
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GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Tuition  for  special  courses  pursued  at  the  college,  per  semester 

hour    . , 6.00 

Special  fees  for  graduate  students : 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of    work 20.00 

(b)  When  the  final  examination  is  taken 20.00 

FEES  ON  GRADUATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Science 10.00 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 10.00 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 
Students  entering  within  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  charged 
from  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  No  deduction  is  made 
for  absence  during  the  year,  except  in  case  of  protracted 
illness,  when  deduction  of  half  the  board  will  be  allowed,  but 
no  deduction  for  tuition.  Scholarship  aid  will  be  forfeited 
by  students  who  fail  to  maintain  an  average  standing  of  C. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    AND    PRIZES 

THE   SIMEON    BENJAMIN    BEQUEST 

The  income  of  the  Simeon  Benjamin  gift  of  $25,000  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  students.  Applicants  for  this 
aid  must  become  members  of  regular  classes,  must  furnish 
evidences  of  ability  and  need,  and  must  maintain  more  than 
an  average  rank  in  scholarship.  Requests  for  further  infor- 
mation should  be  made  to  the  President. 

THE  RUFUS  S.  FROST  FUND 

This  fund  was  left  to  the  College  on  these  terms :  ''To 
the  Trustees  of  Elmira  College  of  the  City  of  Elmira,  Che- 
mung County,  New  York :  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  principal  to  remain  forever 
intact  and  the  interest  and  income  thereof  to  be  donated 
annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Faculty  of  said  College,  having  regard 
to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessities,  to  aid  in  pur- 
chasing books,  and  in  defraying  expenses  of  the  senior  year 
and  of  graduation." 
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THE  MRS.  C.  E.  FROST  AND  CLASS  OF    1907   FUND 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Frost  and  the  class  of  1907  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  a  fund  of  $1,000,  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the  principal  to  remain  intact  forever  and  the  interest  thereof 
to  be  donated  annually  to  some  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Faculty,  having  regard 
to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  necessity,  to  aid  in  defraying 
expenses  of  the  senior  year. 

THE   KINYON    SCHOLARSHIP    FUND 

This  fund  was  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Harrison  A. 
Kinyon,  a  resident  of  Elmira,  "the  net  income  to  be  used  in 
aiding  worthy  girls,  residents  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Elmira  Free  Academy."  The  entire  legacy 
has  not  accrued  to  the  College,  but  a  sufficient  amount  has 
been  received  to  make  possible  the  granting  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships. 

THE    HENRIETTA    POMEROY    DAVISON    SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  foundation  of  $10,000  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, of  New  York  City,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  a  former 
student  of  the  College.  The  interest  on  this  foundation  is 
awarded  annually  to  worthy  students  to  assist  in  meeting  their 
tuition. 


THE     DWIGHT    ATWATER    SCHOLARSHIP 


A  foundation  of  $6,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  L.  Curtis, 
of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  his  foster  father. 
The  income  of  this  foundation  is  awarded  annually  to  some 
student  of  whom  Mr.  Curtis  shall  approve,  as  assistance  in 
meeting  college  expenses. 

THE  CLAY  W.   HOLMES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  foundation  of  $3,000  presented  by  Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
of  Elmira,  the  income  to  be  awarded  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  trustees  of  the  estate. 
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THE  MARTHA  GRIMES  BRUCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  Mrs.  Martha  Grimes  Bruce,  the  income 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  young  woman,  whom 
the  College  may  nominate,  to  assist  in  meeting  tuition. 

THE  FREDERICK  VAN   DYNE  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  Mrs.  Donna  Swan  VanDyne,  of  Troy, 
Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  her  husband,  Frederick  VanDyne. 

THE  JULIETTE  HOLLENBACK  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  John  Welles  Hollenback,  of  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  his  daughter. 

THE  JOHN  A.  ROBINSON  CLASS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2,500  presented  by  the  John  A.  Robinson 
|  Class,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Elmira. 

THE   WATKINS   SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Magee,  of  Watkins,  the 
income  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Watkins  High 
School. 

THE  JOHN  BRAND  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  John  Brand,  of  Elmira. 

THE  WESTFIELD   SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  Joseph  F.  Eberle,  of  Westfield,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  income  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  West- 
field  High  School. 

THE   WEST   END   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2,000  presented  by  the  West  End  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  York  City,  the  income  to  be  awarded 
at  the  recommendation  of  that  church. 

THE    ANDREW    ROBERTSON    SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000  presented  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Robertson  Clemens,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  her  father. 
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THE    MRS.    J.    S.    LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP 

A  foundation  of  $2,000  presented  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  of  Rye 
Seminary,  Rye,  New  York. 

THE  WAVERLY  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,200  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Waverly,  the  income  to 
be  awarded  a  graduate  of  the  Waverly  High  School. 

THE  MARY  BLOCK  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,  000  presented  by  Mr.  Paul  Block,  of  New  York  City,  in 
honor  of  his  mother. 

THE  GRACE  ROBINSON  SCHOLARSHIP 

$1,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Elmira,  in 
memory  of  his  sister.  The  income  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of 
students  preparing  to  be  medical  or  teaching  missionaries. 

THE  EMERSON  LISCUM  DIVEN  PRIZE 

A  fund  of  $1,000,  presented  by  Jeannette  Murdoch  Diven, 
A.B.,  '85,  in  memory  of  her  son,  Emerson  Liscum  Diven,  who 
achieved  distinction  in  biological  research  and  was  killed  in 
government  service  at  the  age  of  20.  The  income  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  at  the  end  of  her  senior  year  to  the  student 
who  has  done  the  most  scholarly  work  in  biology,  and  whose 
general  average  is  good.  The  prize  may  not  be  divided,  and 
is  to  be  awarded,  on  a  scholarship  basis  only,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  biology.  The 
name  of  the  winner  of  this  prize  is  to  be  announced  at  com- 
mencement each  year  and  printed  in  the  catalogue  next  issued. 

the  1917  PRIZE 
$500,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
the  senior  who  during  her  college  course  has  shown  the  most 
creative  ability  in  English. 

THE    MARTHA    GRIMES    BRUCE    PRIZE 

$500  presented  by  Mrs.  Martha  Grimes  Bruce,  of  Elmira, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  Class  who  has  shown  the  greatest  prog- 
ress in  Home  Economics  during  the  first  semester. 
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THE  ANNIE   ELIZABETH    WANNING   PRIZE 


W.  Allen,  of  New  York  City,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  /Senior  Class  who  attains  a 
good  average  in  her  studies  and  shows  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  needlework. 

THE  SARAH  LOUISE  TRACY  PRIZE 

$200  presented  by  Miss  Katharine  McGuire,  of  Elmira,  in 
honor  of  Sarah  Louise  Tracy,  B.  A.,  of  the  class  of  '75,  the 
interest  on  which  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in  Eng- 
lish written  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

i 

THE    BIRDENA    BENEDICT    COLLINS    PRIZE 

$500  presented  by  Mr.  William  M.  Collins,  of  New  York 
City,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  a  former  student.  This  prize 
is  to  be  awarded  to  the  senior  in  the  Home  Economics  course 
who  attains  the  highest  average  standing  for  the  four  college 
years. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  high-school  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in 
units,   one  unit  of  credit  being  given  to  a  subject  of  study 
pursued  through  a  school  year  with  not  less  than  five  recita- 
tion periods  each  week.     Subjects  aggregating  fifteen  units 
'  are  required  for  entrance,  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elec- 
!  tive,  as  shown  in  the  tables  given  below. 

Eight  and  a  half  units  are  prescribed  for  entrance  to  the 
college.    These  units  are  as  follows : 
3  units  English. 

3  units  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish,  or  Italian,  or  Greek. 
\]/2  units  Algebra,  elementary  and  intermediate. f 
1  unit  Geometry. 

6^2  units  are  elective  and  may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of 
|  elective  entrance  subjects  given  below.     But  not  more  than 


tStudents  who  fail  to  offer  Intermediate  Albebra  for  entrance 
must  take  this  work  during  the  first  semester  of  their  freshman 
year.     See  p.  73 
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one  unit  from  Group  II  may  be  counted  toward  college  en- 
trance. Among  the  elective  units  presented  there  must  be  a 
unit  of  History,  or  a  unit  of  Physics,  or  a  unit  of  Chemistry, 
or  else  two  years  of  a  second  foreign  language.  In  all  the  sub- 
jects named  above  the  student  must  have  obtained  an  average 
rating  of  at  least  75%  with  a  minimum  passing  mark  of  60% 
for  any  one  subject. 

Note  that  the  student  entering  the  classical  course  must  have 
elected  4  units  of  Latin ; 

that  the  student  entering  the  finance  course  should  have 
elected  typewriting  and  book-keeping  (1  unit)  ; 
that  the  student  entering  the   home   economics  course 
should  have  had  a  year  of  chemistry,  physics,  or  biology 
(1  unit). 


ELECTIVE    ENTRANCE    SUBJECTS 


UNITS 

Second  year  Greek 

Third  year  Greek 

Second  year  Latin 

Third  year  Latin 

Fourth  year  Latin 

Second  year  German 

Third  year  German 

Fourth  year  German 

Second  year  French 

Third   year    French 

Fourth  year   French 

Second  year  Spanish 

Third  year  Spanish 

Economics     

Ancient  History   x/2  or 


UNITS 

English  History    ^  or    1 

Amer.  Hist.  Civics Yz  or     1 

Modem  History   ^  or     1 

Advanced  Algebra   V2 

Solid  Geometry  lA 

Plane  Trigonometry    Vi 

Physics*    1 

Chemistry*    1 

Physiology*    lA 

Physiography*  /2  or    1 

Biology*    1 

Botany*   Y2  or    1 

Zoology*   H  or    1 

General  Science 1 


GROUP  11 


Drawing    ^2  or     1 

Bookkeeping    Y2 

Stenography   Y2 

Typewriting    Y2. 


Household  Arts*    1  or 

Music   

Commercial   Arithmetic 


•Note    Books    must    be    deposited    at    Registrar's    office. 
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METHODS  OF  SATISFYING  THE  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  good  health.  A  statement  from  the  applicant's 
physician  to  the  effect  that  she  is  organically  sound  and  in 
good  health,  together  with  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Registrar  when  admission  is  sought.  Each 
candidate,  before  she  is  formally  accepted,  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  candidate  if  the  results  of  this  examination  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  advisers  justify  such  action,  or  to 
accept  the  candidate  only  on  the  understanding  that  she  will 
take  five  years  to  complete  the  course. 

Students  are  admitted  to  Elmira  College  in  the  following 
cases : 

BY  REGENTS  EXAMINATION 

(A)  When  they  bring  certificates  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  which  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college.  The  new  College  En- 
trance Diploma  issued  by  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment will  be  accepted,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the 
requirements  set  forth. 

Regents  credits  covering  the  entrance  requirements,  where 
no  college  entrance  or  other  diploma  is  issued,  will  be  accepted, 
provided  they  represent  a  scholarship  average  of  75. 

BY  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS 

(B)  A  candidate  holding  a  certificate  issued  as  a  result  of 
the  examinations  held  in  June  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
will  be  admitted  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  such 
examinations  were  held  by  this  college.  Students  plan- 
ning to  enter  by  examinations  under  the  College  Entrance 
Board  will  notice  the  following  announcement  made  by 
the  Board : 
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Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  Board  June 
21-26,  1920. 

In  June,  1920,  there  will  be  separate  blank  forms  for  the  "applica- 
tion for  examination"  and  "certificate  of  recommendation."  The  for- 
mer should  be  addressed  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
431  West  117  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  latter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  university,  college,  or  scientific 
school  that  the  candidate  wishes  to  enter.  Both  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
upon  request  by  mail. 

Provided  that  the  application  reach  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  not  later  than  the  date  specified  below,  the  examination  fee  will 
be  $6.00  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  $20.00  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  examined  outside  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  The  fee  should  be  transmitted  by  postal 
order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New  York,  should  accompany  the 
application,  and  should  be  payable  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  out- 
side of  the  United  States  or  Canada  must  reach  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on 
or  before  May  10,  1920. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  at 
points  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  in  Can- 
ada must  be  received  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations, 
that  is,  on  or  before  May  24,  1920. 

Applications  and  fees  of  candidates  who  wish  to  be  examined  at 
points  in  the  United  States  east  of  or  on  the  Mississippi  River  must  be 
received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examinations,  that  is,  on 
or  before  May  31,  1920. 

When  the  candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  blank  form 
of  application  for  examination,  the  usual  examination  fee  will  be  ac- 
cepted if  the  fee  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  date  accompanied  by 
a  memorandum  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  candidate,  the 
examination  center  at  which  he  wishes  to  present  himself,  and  a  list 
of  all  subjects  in  which  he  may  have  occasion  to  take  the  Board's  ex- 
aminations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted 
only  upon  payment  of  $6.00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held  by 
the  Board  in  June,  1920,  will  be  published  about  March  1.  Requests 
that  the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,   to  receive  proper 
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consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not 
later  than  February  1. 

BY  CERTIFICATE 

(C)  A  graduate  of  a  public  or  private  school  which  has  been 
placed  by  the  Faculty  upon  its  approved  list  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination  upon  presentation  of  a  rec- 
ommendation signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
certifying  that  the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed 
all  the  work  required  for  admission.  In  all  such  cases 
a  scholarship  record  of  at  least  75  will  be  required  in  all 
subjects. 

Certificates  of  work  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations,  unless 
the  applicant  has  completed  a  full  course  in  the  school,  and  has 
been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  and  the 
college  authorities  are  satisfied    regarding  the  standing  of  the  school. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional.  If  a  student 
fails  in  any  subject  in  the  college  that  depends  upon  an  entrance 
subject  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  accepted,  the  credit  for  that 
entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled.  Certificates  from  schools  whose 
students  prove  to  be  imperfectly  fitted  will  ultimately  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

No  private  school  certificate  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  entrance 
examination  in  English. 

BY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

(D)  Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  College 
at  9  a.  m.,  June  10,  and  9  a.  m.,  September  22,  1920. 

Applications  for  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  Regis- 
trar. 

Candidates  are  urged  to  present  themselves  promptly,  and 
are  advised  to  take  the  June  examination,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  time  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
College,  arrangements  will  be  made,  when  desired,  for  exam- 
inations at  or  near  their  homes.  In  such  instances,  the  Regis- 
trar should  be  notified  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  May. 
The  necessary  arrangements  will  then  be  made,  and  the  appli- 
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cant  will  be  at  once  informed.  Any  applicant  presenting  her- 
self too  late  for  the  scheduled  examination  will  be  required  to 
pay  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars. 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the  amount  of 
preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects  named : 

Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being 
intended  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five 
periods  of  prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year 
of  the  preparatory  school.  Under  the  New  York  State  system 
five  "Regents'  counts"  are  equivalent  to  one  unit.  Two  and  a 
half  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  counted  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  hour  of  class  work.  A  half  unit  is  accepted  only  when 
it  is  added  to  the  specified  minimum  of  one  or  two  units  in 
the  same  subject. 

ENGLISH    (3  units) 

The  candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  pursued  four  years'  study  of 
Academic  English,  embracing  work  in  Literature,  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
and  Grammar. 

Grammar.  The  candidate  should  be  able  to  explain  the  common 
grammatical  relations  of  the  sentence  as  they  are  found  in  the  prose 
connection  with  the  study  of  literature,  should  be  employed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  difficult  constructions  or  involved  sentences. 

Oral  Expression.  Much  time  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
clearness  in  oral  expression.  The  candidate  should  be  trained  to  over- 
come common  errors  in  speech,  and  to  express  herself  clearly  and  force- 
fully in  sustained  discourse.  Attention  should  be  given  to  distinctness 
of  utterance,  pronunciation,  inflection,  and  phrasing. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  To  secure  variety  of  composition,  the 
candidate  may  be  called  upon  to  write  stories,  anecdotes,  abstracts, 
character-sketches,  descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  news  items,  edi- 
torial and  imaginative  items,  suggested  by  the  literature.  At  least  four 
long  compositions  should  be  required  each  year,  showing  individual 
and  verse  of  standard  literature.  Analysis  and  parsing,  when  used  in 
research  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Familiarity  with  the  elements  acid 
terminology  of  rhetoric  should  be  developed  gradually  from  material 
found  in  literature  and  put  into  use  in  the  compositions  of  the  students. 
The  candidate  should  have  acquaintance  with  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  more  important  literary  types,  such  as  epic,  lyric,  essay,  novel, 
and  drama,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  versification  and  figures  of 
speech. 
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Literature.  The  books  prescribed  are  selected  from  those  specified  in 
the  uniform  requirements  recommended  by  a  conference  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  four  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools 
in  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  North  Central  States,  and  the 
South.  Books  read  and  studied  should  illustrate  some  principle  of  selec- 
tion, because  of  their  direct  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  student,  or  be- 
cause of  relation  to  some  literary  type  or  period,  or  because  of  their 
value  in  connection  with  some  special  phase  of  work  in  composition. 

(a)  The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  to  have  read  intelli- 
gently all  the  books  prescribed.  Ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from 
each  group. 

Group  I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel, 
together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII, 
XXI.  Virgil's  .ZEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^Eneid  should  be  read 
in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Group  II.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Merchant  of  Venice.  As 
You  Like  It.  Twelfth  Night.  The  Tempest.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  King 
John.  Richard  II.  Richard  III.  Henry  V.  Coriolanus.  Julius  Caesar. 
Macbeth.    Hamlet. 

Group  III.  Malory:  Morte  d'Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I.  Swift :  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilli- 
put  and  to  Brobdignag).  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  1.  Gold- 
smith :  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Frances  Burney :  Evelina.  Scott's  novels :  any 
one.  Jane  Austen's  novels :  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth :  Castle  Rack- 
rent,  or  The  Absentee.  Dickens's  novels :  any  one.  Thackeray's  nov- 
els:  any  one.  George  Eliot's  novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell :  Cranford. 
Kingsley  :  Westward  Ho  !  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Reade  :  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.  Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes :  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays.  Stevenson :  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of 
Ballantrae.  Cooper's  novels :  any  one.  Poe :  Selected  Tales.  Haw- 
thorne: The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  short  stories  by  various  standard 
writers. 

Group  IV.  Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers, 
or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell : 
Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Au- 
tobiography.    Irving:    Selections    from   the    Sketch    Book    (about   200 
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pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith.  Southey :  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages).  Lockhart :  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages).  Thackeray:  Lectures  on 
Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists.  Macaulay :  Any 
one  of  the  following  essays :  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay.  Trevelyan: 
Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages).  Ruskin: 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages).  Dana:  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast.  Lincoln :  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaug- 
urals, the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last 
Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley;  together  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman  :  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau: 
Walden.  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson  :  An  Inland  Voyage  and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.  Huxley :  Autobiography  and  selections  from 
Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge, 
A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  A  collection  of  essays  by 
Bacon,  L?mb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  col- 
lection of  letters  by  various  standard  authors. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Drydeo,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns  ;  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village ;  Pope, 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  bal- 
lads, as  for  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beicham,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads  ;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Marin- 
er, Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV, 
and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ;  Scott,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Ar- 
mada, Ivry ;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur ;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident 
of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at 
a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The 
Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus — ,"  Instans  Tyrannus ;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman ;  selections  from  American  poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice: — The  Candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  works  named  below,  including  subject  matter, 
form,  and  structure. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespere,  Julius  Caesar,  or  Macbeth,  or  Ham- 
let. 
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Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton,  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas ;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  two  speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union ;  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns'  Poems ;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson ;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Man- 
ners. 

MATHEMATICS   (2^  units) 

Algebra.  Factors,  common  divisor  acid  multiples,  fractions,  simple 
equations  with  applications  to  problems,  involution  and  evolution,  radi- 
cals with  equations  involving  radicals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  exponents, 
quadratic  equations  (including  the  theory),  ratio  and  proportion,  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  binomial  theorem  for  positive  and 
integral  exponents. 

Geometry.  Plane  Geometry  as  presented  by  any  of  the  best  text 
books. 

In  order  that  students  may  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  their  preparation  in  Algebra 
include  frequent  supplementary  exercises  taken  from  various  text-books, 
and  in  Geometry  constant  practice  with  original  demonstrations.  During 
the  year  before  entrance  to  college,  there  should  be  a  review  of  both 
subjects.    Metric  system  will  be  required. 

LATIN   (4  units) 

(a)  1.  The  Latin  reading  required,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
scription of  particular  authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I -IV ;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for 
the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  I-VI. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the 
schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and 
Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senec- 
tute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Virgil  (Bucolics, 
Georgics,  and  TEneid)  acid  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

(b)  1.  Translation  at  sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  trans- 
lation at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions, 
and  range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation 
secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above. 
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2.  Prescribed  reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the 
following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  I,  II,  IV  and  VI,  with  questions 
on  subject  matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every 
paper  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  trans- 
lation will  contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation  at  sight; 
and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily  with  both  these  parts  of  the 
paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections, 
all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of 
the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such  as  are 
common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the  particular 
examination. 

GREEK   (3  units) 

(a)  Grammar.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  syntax  is  required.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  is 
recommended. 

(b)  Prose  Composition.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate 
into  Greek  simple  prose  based  on  passages  from  Xenophon. 

(c)  Reading.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  or  Hellenica,  three  books;  Hom- 
er, Iliad,  or  Odyssey,  three  books.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to  trans- 
late at  sight  easy  passages  from  Xenophon  or  Homer. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Elementary  (2  units).  (1)  Proficiency  in  grammar  covering 
the  inflection  of  the  articles,  nouns  of  ordinary  use,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, weak  verbs  and  the  more  common  strong  verbs ;  rules  of  syntax 
and  word  order;  inflection  and  use  of  the  auxiliaries  of  mode;  preposi- 
tions and  cases  which  they  govern ;  other  essentials  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  ordinary  German. 

(2)  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form 
of  easy  stories  and  plays  with  accompanying  practice  in  the  off-hand 
reproduction  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

(b)  Intermediate  (1  unit).  (1)  In  addition  to  the  requirement 
for  elementary  German,  the  following:  the  principal  parts  of  the  less 
common  strong  verbs,  the  different  uses  of  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive, 
and  the  other  subjects  included  in  advanced  German  grammar. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of  about  300 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
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in  giving  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read.  It  is  recommended  that  one  work  of  either  Goethe  or 
Schiller  be  studied. 

FRENCH 

(a)  Elementary  (2  units).  (1)  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary 
French  prose  or  simple  poetry  and  to  translate  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions upon  the  texts  read. 

(2)  Proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  of  nouns, 
idjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns ;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional 
ind  subjunctive,  the  elementary  rules  in  syntax  and  their  application  in 
:he  construction  of  sentences. 

(3)  The  candidate  must  have  spent  two  years'  time  or  have  complet- 
:d  the  work  of  two  years  in  preparation  of  the  above,  and  have  read  not 
ess  than  four  hundred  pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and 
/erse  from  at  least  four  standard  authors. 

(b)  Advanced  (1  unit).  (1)  Ability  to  render  at  sight  into  simple 
diomatic  English  the  works  of  standard  French  authors. 

(2)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English 
irose  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in 
.rammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions,  and  should  embrace 
nowledge  of  irregular  verb  forms,  the  uses  of  modes,  tenses,  preposi- 
ions  and  conjunctions,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with  accidence  and  the 
ssentials  of  French  syntax. 

(3)  The  candidate  must  have  spent  three  years'  time  or  have  com- 
leted  the  work  of  three  years  in  preparation  of  the  above  and  must  have 
ead  in  the  three  years  not  less  than  nine  hundred  pages  of  classical  and 
ontemporary  prose  and  verse  from  at  least  five  standard  authors. 

Students  expecting  to  specialize  in  French  are  required  to  present 

iree  units. 
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SPANISH  (2  units) 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  simpler  rules  of 
vntax  is  required.  The  student  must  have  had  abundant  exercise  in 
*ose  composition,  in  dictation,  in  pronunciation,  and  must  have  read 
>0  duodecimo  pages  of  Spanish  from  at  least  two  well-known  authors. 
;  As  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  class-room,  it  is  essential  that  can- 
dates  for  admission  have  practice  in  conversation. 

HISTORY 

One  unit  in  history  is  required,  and  not  more  than  two  will  be  counted 
r  entrance. 
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(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 
nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.  814).     (1  unit). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  time.     (1  unit). 

(c)  English  history.     (1  unit). 

(d)  American  history  and  civil  government.     (1  unit). 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

In  every  case  a  note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor  and  containing 
a  record  of  the  steps  and  the  results  of  the  candidate's  laboratory  exer- 
cises, must  be  presented  with  the  certificate  or  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. Not  more  than  two  units  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  year  of  five  periods  a  week,  at  least  two  of  which  shall 
be  given  to  individual  laboratory  work,  will  be  devoted  to  preparation. 

(a)  Physics.  The  candidate's  preparation  should  include  individual' 
laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises  ;  the  study  of  a 
standard  text-book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and  varied  numeri- 
cal problems,  to  the  end  that  a  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and  con-, 
nected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementary  physics. 
(1  unit). 

(b)  Chemistry  1.  The  study  of  the  more  important  elements  and  of 
their  chief  compounds;  of  the  atmosphere;  of  important  chemical  pro- 
cesses, such  as  oxidation,  reduction,  neutralization,  and  the  manufacture 
of  familiar  substances  (glass,  soap,  steel,  illuminating  gas,  etc.,  etc.) ; 
the  study  of  valency  and  ionization;  the  determination  of  molecular  and 
atomic  weights.  The  scope  of  instruction  should  be  that  of  the  best 
recent  text-books  of  elementary  chemistry,  including  individual  labora- 
tory work  throughout  the  study.     (1  unit). 

Chemistry  2.  The  course  of  Applied  Chemistry  as  outlined  by  the 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  also  be  accepted  for  entrance. 
(1  unit). 

(c)  Botany.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology 
of  seed  plants  with  the  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues ;  the  structure 
of  a  typical  plant  cell.  The  general  functions  of  the  plant,  such  as  res- 
piration, digestion,  should  have  been  carefully  observed  and  demonstrat- 
ed by  means  of  individual  experiments.  The  natural  history  of  plants, 
the  classification  and  knowledge  of  leading  members  of  each  group,  and 
ability  to  identify  common  flowers  will  be  required.     (J/2  unit). 

(d)  Zoology.  The  general  natural  history  of  common  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates,  including  general  external  structure  in  relation  to 
adaptations,  life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  plants  and  to 
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other  animals,  and  economic  relations.  Actual  examination  of  common 
animals  with  reference  to  the  above  points.  So  far  as  time  permits, 
drawings  and  notes  should  be  made.     {J/  unit). 

(e)  Physiology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of  sec- 
ondary schools  by  the  Regents  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
should  comprise  a  study  of  the  composition  of  living  things,  foods,  di- 
gestion and  absorption,  blood  and  circulation,  respiration,  skeleton, 
muscles,  skin,  and  kidneys,  the  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
and  their  functions.     {J/  unit). 

(f)  Physical  Geography.     {/2  unit). 

(g)  General  Biology.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of 
secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  important  fundamental  functions  per- 
formed by  all  living  organisms.  The  interdependence  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  and  the  economic  importance  of  various  living  forms  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.  Experiments  should  be  performed  to  show  the 
characteristics  of  elements  and  compounds  found  in  living  things  and 
the  nature  of  such  processes  as  oxidation  and  osmosis ;  also  various  plant 
and  animal  forms  should  be  studied  by  laboratory  methods.  So  far  as 
possible,  experiments  should  be  performed  by  the  individual  student.  A 
laboratory  note-book  should  be  presented  at  the  time  of  examination  or 
when  credit  is  desired  for  college  entrance.  The  note-book  should  con- 
tain drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  experiment  performed.     (1  unit). 

(h)  General  Science.  The  preparation  required  is  that  demanded  of 
secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  comprises  a  study  of  the  simpler  elements  and  compounds,  of  the 
more  common  laws  and  principles  of  mechanics,  of  farm  animals  and 
:rops,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  forms.  It  in- 
cludes some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  all  sciences  taught  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  especially  stressing  their  connection  with  the  life  of  the 
People.  About  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  biological  in 
lature.  A  note-book  of  the  laboratory  and  field  work  is  required.  (1 
mit). 

(i)  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Knowledge  is  required  of  special  busi- 
ness methods  of  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  denomi- 
nate numbers,  percentage,  and  its  applications,  interest  and  banking, 
dividends  and  investments.  Moore  and  Miner's  Practical  Business 
\rithmetic  is  recommended.     (1  unit). 

(j)  Bookkeeping.  An  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
)f  bookkeeping  and  their  application,  involving  a  knowledge  of  such 
ubjects  as  the  principle  of  debit  and  credit,  books  of  original  entry  and 
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ledgers,  posting  the  trial  balance,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the   income 
statement.     (1  unit). 

(k)  Stenography.  The  student  must  have  a  mastery  of  the  princi- 
ples of  stenography,  and  be  able  to  write  accurately  in  shorthand  not 
less  than  fifty  words  a  minute.  In  transcribing,  the  rate  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  words  a  minute.     {l/i  unit). 

(1)  Typewriting.  The  student  must  have  mastered  her  machine, 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  touch-typewriting,  and  be  able  to  write 
from  copy  at  the  rate  of  thirty  words  a  minute.     (J^  unit). 

ADMISSION   TO  ADVANCED   STANDING 

(E)  Students  entering  from  another  college  or  university  must 
furnish  from  such  institution :  ( 1 )  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orable dismissal;  (2)  credentials  of  scholarship;  (3)  col- 
lege entrance  credentials. 

Applicants  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  coming  from  other 
colleges  and  universities  may  be  admitted,  provisionally,  to 
such  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  faculty  may  deem 
in  each  case  equitable,  regard  being  had  to  the  applicant's 
previous  course  of  study  and  to  the  evidence  of  proficiency 
exhibited.  Every  such  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is 
required,  at  the  time  of  making  her  application,  to  forward  to 
the  Registrar,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which 
she  has  studied,  a  careful  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the 
studies  which  she  has  pursued,  and  of  the  degree  of  proficiency 
attained  therein,  including  her  record  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tions and  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  This  statement 
should  be  made  as  full  as  possible,  giving  details  of  subjects 
taken,  authors  read,  and  in  mathematics  the  text  books  used. 
To  avoid  delay  in  arranging  the  course,  these  credentials 
should  be  presented  at  an  early  day  in  order  that  the  status  of 
the  applicant  may  be  determined,  as  far  as  feasible,  before  her 
arrival.  Applications  for  credit  in  all  subjects  for  which  credit 
is  desired  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the 
applicant  and  must  not  be  postponed  to  any  later  date  in  her 
course. 
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COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION    LEADING 
TO    DEGREES 

Elmira  College  stands  for  the  belief  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  woman  shall  be  so  prepared  for  life  by  her  education 
that  after  college  there  shall  not  be  a  lapse  to  idleness  and 
discontent  in  her  case  more  than  in  her  brothers'.  It  is 
thought  that  while  her  education  is  being  given  and  the  foun- 
dation of  culture  is  being  laid,  she  may  at  the  same  time  be 
turned  definitely  toward  some  vocation.  It  is  also  thought  that 
her  college  life  may  be  so  ordered  as  to  enhance  her  usefulness 
and  happiness.  To  the  end  of  calling  the  attention  of  young 
girls  to  the  various  possibilities  that  life  may  hold,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  indicate  some  courses  of  study  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  many  lines  of  useful  endeavor  now  open  to 
them. 

The  old  and  well-established  lines  of  classical  training  with 
their  unique  cultural  possibilities  will  attract  some  minds  in 
every  generation.  Yet  not  every  mind  can  attain  its  best 
through  the  one  fixed  channel.  The  first  spur  to  intellectual 
endeavor  comes  to  most  men  and  women  through  the  incite- 
ment of  a  special  and  individual  interest. 

Besides  this,  the  shifting  of  modern  conditions  has  called 
men  away  from  fields  which  they  used  to  occupy,  and  now 
when  trained  women  can  be  secured  for  responsible  positions 
!in  banks  and  offices,  in  social  service  work,  and  in  the  most 
i honored  educational  positions,  these  women  may  expect  excel- 
lent salaries  and  permanent  engagements. 

Women  of  means  are  now  of  necessity  undertaking  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
.are  more  or  less  engaged  in  business  enterprises  increases  with 
every  year. 

These  are  all  vocations  which  a  woman  may  enter,  and 
there  is  also  the  old  vocation  of  the  home-maker,  which  under 
modern  conditions  calls  for  a  better  knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
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sanitation,  as  well  as  for  a  closer  study  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  foods,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  estimate  of  values  received. 

There  are  therefore  several  avenues  of  preparation : 

(1)  the  Arts  course,  devoting  much  time  to  languages,  philosophy, 
and  history ; 

(2)  the  B.S.  course  which  gives  much  time  to  science  and  mathe- 
matics ; 

(3)  the  B.S.  course  which  prepares  for  social  work  and  service; 

(4)  the  B.S.  course  which  prepares   for  business  efficiency; 

(5)  the  B.S.  course  which  prepares  for  efficiency  in  the  home; 

(6)  the  B.S.  course  which  gives  opportunity  for   a  musical  educa- 
tion ; 

(7)  the  B.S.  course  which  gives  opportunity  for  studies  in  art. 

That  in  many  aspects  of  the  preparation  for  these  and 
similar  vocations  there  may  be  cultural  and  disciplinary  value 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  the  various  courses  planned  for 
Elmira  College  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  value 
for  the  student.  The  degree  of  B.S.  which  follows  the  com- 
pletion of  these  courses  is  given  for  the  culture  and  discipline 
which  it  is  thought  a  successful  completion  ot  such  a  course 
may  secure  to  the  student.  This  extension  of  the  college  field 
to  include  prescribed  courses  for  vocational  work  follows 
the  line  of  advance  initiated  with  success  some  years  since  ii 
colleges  for  men. 

High-school  students  should  early  plan  for  the  college  course 
they  prefer.  There  are  several  from  which  choice  may  be 
made,  and  while  there  are  8^2  units  of  uniform  work  required 
of  all  for  entrance,  the  other  6y2  units  should  be  arranged 
with  some  reference  to  the  college  course  desired. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  covers  fifteen  hours  a 
semester.  Twelve  of  these  are  required  of  all,  namely  Eng 
lish,  Modern  Language,  Bible,  Mathematics*,  or  Science 
Library,  and  either  Theory  of  Drawing  or  Expression. 


*An  A.B.   Student  may  substitute  Greek  for  Science  or  Mathematics 
in  the  freshman  year. 
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The  required  work  of  the  freshman  year  adds  to  these  sub- 
:ts  three  hours  assigned  according  to  the  course  the  student 
desires,  as  follows : 

(1)  for  the  A.B.  degree  add  Latin  or  Greek; 

(2)  for  the  B.S.  degree  specializing  in  science  or  mathematics  the 
required  work  above  will  read  Mathematics  and  Science  in- 
stead of  Mathematics  or  Science. 

(3)  for  the  B.S.  specializing  in  the  Social  Sciences,  add  to  the 
uniform  requirement  History  or  Economics. 

(4)  for  the  B.S.  degree  specializing  in  Law  and  Finance,  add 
Elementary  Accounting,  and  Elementary  Business  Law. 

(5)  for  the  B.S.  degree  specializing  in  Home  Economics,  add 
Household  Economics. 

(6)  for  the  B.S.  degree  specializing  in  Music,  add  Piano  or  Voice, 
or  Organ,  or  Violin,  and  either  the  History  or  the  Theory  of 
Music. 

(7)  for  the  B.S.  degree  specializing  in  Art  add  two  hours  of  Theory 
and  one  of  Practice  of  Art. 

After  the  freshman  year  there  is  a  requirement  that  all  stu- 
dents carry  English  and  Literature  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Where  the  modern  language  presented  at  entrance  is  not 
continued  in  college,  twelve  hours  of  some  one  other  modern 
language  must  be  passed  in  college  before  graduation. 

There  are  additional  special  requirements  as  follows : 

Law  and  Finance  students  take  after  the  freshman  year 


Advanced  Business  Law 

4  hours 

Money   and    Banking 

6  hours 

Business   Management 

2  hours 

Public  Finance 

2  hours 

Accounting 

4  hours 

Home  Economics  students  take  after  the  freshman  year 

Foods 

8  hours 

Textiles 

3  hours 

Sewing 

6  hours 

Administration  of  income 

2  hours 

Nutrition  and  Dietaries 

6  hours 

Chemistry 

12  hours 

Bacteriology 

3  hours 

Music  students  take  22  hours  of  Music 

of  which  6  are  theory 

Art  students  take  22  hours  of  Art  of  which  6  are  theory. 
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Each  student  pursuing  elective  work  under  the  group  sm 
tern  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.S.  is  expected  to  elect  fiftee 
hours  each  semester  throughout  the  course.  In  addition  t 
this,  one  hour  a  year  is  required  in  gymnasium  work.  Th 
academic  instruction,  upon  which  the  group  system  is  basec 
will  be  found  to  fall  under  four  general  groups,  and  is  s 
arranged  in  the  departmental  statement.  *Group  A,  Languag 
and  Literature;  f Group  B,  Philosophy,  Economics,  Law  an 
History;  JGroup  C,  Mathematics  and  Science;  Group  I 
§Home  Economics.  No  course  is  given  unless  elected  b 
as  many  as  three  students.  Subjects  starred  in  the  catalogu 
must  be  carried  through  the  whole  year;  otherwise  thes 
courses  will  not  count  toward  a  degree.  Any  senior  failiri 
to  obtain  a  grade  of  70  per  cent,  in  a  starred  course  at  th 
mid-year  examination  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  c 
Greek,  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  the  course  during  th 
second  semester,  and  will  lose  credit  for  the  work  of  the  fin 
semester. 

Scholarships  will  be  forfeited  by  failure  to  maintain  a 
average  grade  of  C. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  college  courses  to  the  e> 
tent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  beside  the  gymnasiui 
work,  and  will  then  be  granted  degrees  under  conditions  z 
follows : 

I  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  3 
many  as  fifty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  a 
twenty-five  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty 
five  hours  in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hou 
courses  or  their  equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  on 
department  and  that  in  these  courses  the  student's  averag 
stand  has  not  fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  o 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred. 

II  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  a 
many  as  forty-six  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  man; 


*See  pp.  44-56;   fpp.  57-72;  Jpp.  73-S3;   §pp.  81-83 
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as  ten  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  forty-four  hours 
in  Group  C,  provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their 
equivalent  shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and 
that  in  these  courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not 
fallen  below  a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  is  conferred. 

III  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  forty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as 
forty  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  twenty  in  Group  C, 
provided  that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their  equivalent 
shall  have  been  taken  in  one  department  and  that  in  these 
courses  the  student's  average  stand  has  not  fallen  below 
a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is 
conferred. 

IV  When  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required,  as 
many  as  thirty  hours  have  been  in  Group  A,  as  many  as 
twenty-five  hours  in  Group  B,  and  as  many  as  forty-five 
hours  in  Groups  C  and  D,  provided  that  twelve  hours 
have  been  taken  in  the  department  of  Chemistry,  and  pro- 
vided that  six  three-hour  courses  or  their  equivalent  shall 
have  been  taken  in  one  department  and  that  in  these 
courses  the  students  average  stand  has  not  fallen  below 
a  grade  of  C,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is 
conferred. 

Students  arranging  an  Arts  course  by  the  group  system, 
and  preparing  to  take  the  College  Graduate  Professional 
Certificate  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  89,  may  omit 
three  hours  in  Group  C,  and  Science  students  scheduled  under 
II,  and  preparing  to  take  this  certificate  may  omit  three  hours 
in  Group  A. 

Students  wishing  credit  for  subjects  studied  outside  of 
college  will  be  granted  such  credit  upon  examination,  but  not 
more  than  one  such  examination  may  be  taken  in  any  one  of 
the  three  annual  examination  periods,  and  the  subject  must 
have  been  pursued  under  instruction  satisfactory  to  the  depart- 
ment. 
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Students  in  either  Arts  or  Science  courses  who  show  pro- 
ficiency in  their  work  are  granted  honors  of  distinction,  as 
follows :  summa  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  cum  laude. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  upon  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  of  this,  or  of 
any  other  approved  college,  who,  after  graduation,  has  pur- 
sued one  year's  study  at  the  college  or  two  years'  study  in 
absentia.  Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  or  with  its  approval,  one  major  and 
either  one  or  two  minor  subjects.  An  examination  in  these 
subjects  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of 
independent  investigation  in  the  major  subject  will  be  required. 

Application  for  assignment  of  work  for  this  degree  should 
be  made  before  the  spring  recess  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BY 

DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENT 


GROUP  A 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
RHETORIC 

PROFESSOR  M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  E.  I.   HAR- 
RIS, ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HOLMAN 

la    Freshman  English 

A  syllabus  of  speech  sounds  (Harris)  is  studied  to  enable  the 
freshman  to  gain  power  to  give  proper  value  to  the  sounds  of 
spoken  English.  Simple  narrative  themes  are  required.  In  the 
second  semester  the  art  of  letter  writing  is  taken  up. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  required 
Assistant  Professor  Holman. 
lb    Technical  English 

Required  of  students  whose  work  proves  faulty  in  composition, 
spelling,  or  pronunciation.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  this  work,  but 
it  conditions  other  courses  until  it  is  passed  off. 

One  hour  second  semester  for  each  subject. 
Assistant  Professor  Holman  and  Professor  Morrow. 

2  Exposition 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  expository  writing,  with  practice 
both  in  the  analysis  of  expository  writing,  and  in  composition. 
Two  hours  first  semester,  required  of  sophomores.     Alternate 
with  3. 

Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris 

3  Oral  Exposition 

The  ordering  of  source  material  with  a  view  to  effective  pre- 
sentation, short  speeches  based  upon  written  outlines,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  technique  of  group  discussion,  common  types  of 
public  address. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  required  of  sophomores,  unless  2  has 
been  taken.    Alternate  with  2.     Given  in  1921-1922. 

Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris 

4  Critical  Writing 

The  practical  technique  of  good  writing  as  exemplified  in  news- 
paper reports  and  editorials,  magazine  articles,  book-reviews,  dra- 
matic criticism,  and  similar  types,  training  in  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, condensation,  proportion,  and  emphasis. 

Tivo  hours  second  semester,  required  of  sophomores. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 
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*5    Argumentation 

The  distinct  aim  of  this  course  is  to  induce  a  forcible  literary- 
style,  by  means  of  placing  stress  upon  an  exact  and  definite  rela- 
tion and  order  in  the  ideas  the  student  has  to  present.  Students 
are  advised  to  select  for  their  briefs  and  forensics  lines  of  investi- 
gation already  pursued  with  other  college  courses.  Note  the  state- 
ment under  Economics  and  Sociology  (pp.  61,  65). 

In  the  first  semester  three  finished  briefs  are  presented  in 
manuscript,  in  the  second  semester  three  finished  briefs  and  three 
forensics. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  junior  elective,  open  to  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 

6  The  Short  Story 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  the  short  story,  method  of  charac- 
ter drawing,  form,  and  technique  of  dialogue  and  description, 
practice  in  planning  and  in  writing  short  stories. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  English  4. 

Professor  Harris. 

7  The  Novel 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  distinct  form  of  art,  with  considera- 
tion of  its  position  in  modern  life  and  literature.  Reading  of  rep- 
resentative works ;  outlines  and  methods  studied. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  4. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

8  Play  Writing 

The  principles  of  the  adaptation  of  stories  to  dramatization, 
technique  of  plot  structure,  characterization,  climax,  dialogue. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  write  several  scenarios,  and  at  least 
one  adaptation,  besides  at  least  three  one-act  plays. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  English  6. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

9  Newspaper  Writing 

Study  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  newspaper  writing,  dis- 
cussion of  printed  articles,  and  of  the  make-up  of  a  paper,  prac- 
tice in  writing  news  articles. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  English  4. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

10  Press  Club  Work 

Arranged  for  the  convenience  and  aid  of  students  who  are  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  student  publications,  or  who  are  acting  as 
newspaper  correspondents.  Given  in  connection  with  English  9. 
The  hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 
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11  Review  of  Oral  English 

Hints  on  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  reports,  demonstra- 
tions, club  papers,  toasts,  extemporary  speeches.  A  review  of  the 
syllabus  of  speech  sounds  and  of  the  principles  essential  to  suc- 
cessful public  speaking.  Attention  is  given  to  story  telling  for 
play-ground  work. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors. 
Assistant  Professor  Holman. 

12  Seminary  of  English  Teaching 

Examination  of  publications  dealing  with  ideals  and  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching  English.  Reports  on  practical  questions  likely  to 
arise  in  teaching  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  literature  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

13  Poetics 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  true  field  of  poetry,  dramatic,  epic, 
and  lyric,  based  upon  the  theories  of  the  best  critics  from  Plato  to 
the  present  time. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors. 
Associate  Professor  E.  I.  Harris. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  GREENE 

1  Old  English 

Study  of  the  Old  English  language,  its  ancestry,  grammar,  and 
relation   to    Modern    English.     Reading   of   selected   passages   of 
prose  and  poetry.    The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  mother  tongue  and  of  our  literary  traditions. 
Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 

2  Middle  English 

Study  of  the  Middle  English  language  in  its  relation  to  Old  and 
Modern  English.  Reading  of  selections  from  Middle  English 
poetry  and  prose,  including  selections  from  Chaucer. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1. 
Associate  Professor  Greene. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  M.  ANSTICE  HARRIS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  GREENE 

1     History  of  English  Literature  (a) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  Old  and  Middle  English,  from 
Beowulf  to  the  ballad  writers,  with  special  reference  to  types. 
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One  hour  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen. 
Associate  Professor  Greene. 
History  of  English  Literature  (b) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  England  from  Sir  Thomas  Moore  to 
Rudyard  Kipling.    A  continuation  of  Literature  1. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1  and  required 
before  the  following  electives. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 
American  Literature 

A  study  of  representative  works  by  some  of  the  best  American 
writers  of  prose  and  of  verse.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two- 
fold:  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  best  writers  our  country  has 
produced,  and  to  discover  the  most  distinctive  American  tenden- 
cies in  literature. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  sen- 
iors.   Not  given  in  1920-21. 

Associate  Professor  Greene. 
Milton 

An  intensive  study  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson 
Agonistes. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  2.     Alternate  with  3. 
Given  in  1920-21.  Associate  Professor  Greene. 

Romanticism 

A  study  of  the  romantic  movement  in  the  poetry  of  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats, 
and  Shelley. 

Tivo  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2.    Alternate  with  3. 
Given  in  1920-21.  Associate  Professor  Greene. 

Chaucer 

A  careful  study  of  several  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  a  gen- 
eral  survey  of   Chaucer's  work.     Seminar  methods  will    be   fol- 
lowed, each  student  being  assigned  individual  work. 
One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  or  with  English  Lan- 
guage 2.  Associate  Professor  Greene. 
Tennyson  and  Browning 

A  critical  study  of  selected  poems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2. 

Professor  Harris. 
Shakespere 

A  critical  study  of  great  tragedies  with  regard  to  plot,  structure, 
and  character  drawing.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  reveal  the 
art  of  the  drama  of  Shakespere. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 
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9  The  Modern  Drama 

Lectures  upon  the  types  of  modern  drama,  reading  of  typical 
plays  by  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 

10  Classical  Literary  Material 

A  study  of  the  ideas  and  stories  which  have  proved  of  perennial 
interest  for  all  peoples. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  or  seniors. 

Professor  Harris. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  HIGHET 

*1     Elementary  German  (See  p.  40). 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner ;  Guerber,  Marchen  und  Erzahlung- 
en;  Zschokke,  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug;  Hillern,  Hoher  als  die 
Kirche;  Storm,  Immensee;  Bacon,  Vorwarts.  Exercises  in  con- 
versation and  composition  based  on  the  texts  read.  Some  Ger- 
man poems  are  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Highet. 

2  Intermediate  German 

Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner  (continued)  ;  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  and  Dorothea;  Freytag,  Die  Jour- 
nalisten.  Exercises  in  conversation  based  on  Bacon's  Im  Vater- 
land.     German  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing two  units  in  German.  Professor  Highet. 

3  Goethe  and  Schiller 

German  lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  each ;  critical  study 
of  Goethe's  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Taurus  ;  Schiller's  Wallenstein. 
General  survey  of  German  Literature  from  its  beginning  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Harris,  German  Prose  Composition.  German 
essays  and  addresses  are  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  pre- 
senting three  units  in  German. 

Professor  Highet. 

4  Lessing  and  Goethe 

(a)  German  lectures  on  Lessing's  life  and  works;  critical  study 
of  Nathan  der  Weise.  General  survey  of  German  Literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Ad- 
vanced German  prose  composition ;  conversation  on  current  topics ; 
German  essays  and  addresses  are  required. 
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(b)  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  selections 
from  Part  II. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3. 

Professor  Highet. 
5a    Nineteenth   Century  Prose 

Essays  and  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Heine,  Die 
Harzreise;  Freytag,  Die  verlorene  Handschrift.  German  lectures 
on  the  history  of  Germany.  German  conversation  based  c«i  Kron's 
Daily  life.    German  addresses  and  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4. 
Professor  Highet. 
Sb    Nineteenth   Century  Prose 

Course  in  methods.  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages ;  careful 
review  of  the  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching;  phonetics,  ob- 
servations ki  high  schools.     German  essays  are  required. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  (a). 

Professor  Highet. 
6    Middle  High  German 

Critical  study  of  Das  Nibelungenlied  and  the  poems  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

Professor  Highet. 
7a    Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Reading  of  representative  works  of  Grillparzer,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann,  and  Wagner. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  5. 

Professor  Highet. 
7b    Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Practical  training  in  the  direct  method  of  modern  language 
instruction. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after. 5. 
Professor  Highet. 
8    Scientific  German 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  5. 
Professor  Highet. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  GRIMES,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  CLARK 

*1     Elementary  French  (See  p.  40) 

Grammar,    Fraser   and   Squair;    Bruce,    Grammaire    Frangaise. 
Texts :  Perrault,  Fairy  Tales ;  Daudet,  Selected  Stories ;  Labiche 
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and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon ;  Talbot,  Le  Frangais  et 
sa  Patrie.     Dictation,  memorizing,  and  practice  in  speaking. 
Three   hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  the  freshman 
year.  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

Intermediate  French 

Syntax,  composition,  and  memorizing.  Texts :  Hugo,  Quatre- 
vingt-treize ;  Pailleron ;  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie ;  Daudet,  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon ;  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing two  units  in  French.     Elective  after  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

General  Reading  Course 

Sketch  of  French  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Texts:  Corneille,  Le  Cid ;  Moliere,  L'Avare ;  Ra- 
cine, Andromaque;  Duval,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Franchise; 
France,  Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami.  Practical  exercises,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, French  syntax  and  composition.  French  essays  are  required. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
ing three  units  in  French. 

Professor  Grimes  and  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 
French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

First  semester — Lyric  Poetry.  Lectures  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  school.  Text :  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics.  Second  semester — The  novel  and  the  drama.  Texts : 
Hugo,  Les  Miserables ;  and  Ruy  Bias ;  Musset.  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  Tamour.     French  essays  are  required. 

Tivo  hours  through  the  year,  elective  after  3.    It  is  recommended 
that  this  course  be  elected  with  8.  Professor  Grimes. 

Modern  French  Literature 

Balzac,  Bazin,  Zola,  Rostand,  Loti.  Lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  each.  Texts  :  Balzac.  Eugenie  Grandet ;  Rostand,  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac ;  Bazin,  Les  Oberle ;  Zola,  selections  edited  by 
Cameron ;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4.    Alternate  with  7. 
Given  in  1920-21.  Professor  Grimes. 

French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  Drama :  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  drama.  Texts : 
Voltaire,  Zaire ;  Marivaux,  Le  Jeu  de  l'Amour  et  du  Hasard ; 
Sedaine,  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir ;  Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier 
de  Seville;  Lesage,  Turcaret. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  4.     Given  in  1920-21. 

Professor  Grimes. 
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7  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  study  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  period.  Texts:  Cor- 
neille,  Polyeucte ;  Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre;  Moliere,  Le  Misan- 
thrope ;  Boileau,  Choix  d'Epitres  et  de  Satires ;  LaFayette,  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves ;  LaBruyere,  Les  Caracteres.    Essay  required. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4.  Alternate 
with  5  and  6.  Professor  Grimes. 

8  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Oral  and  written  work.    Texts :  French  Composition  by  Grand- 
gent  and  Fontaine ;  French  Commercial  Correspondence  by  Janau. 
Special  attention  given  in  this  course  to  letter  writing. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  course  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  4.  Stu- 
dents taking  the  Secretarial  Course  are  advised  to  elect  this 
class.  Professor  Grimes. 

9  Teachers  Course 

French  pronunciation  and  oral  practice  in  reading  prose  and 
poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  these  branches  of 
the  language.  A  study  of  phonetics.  Text :  Geddes,  French  Pro- 
nunciation. Review  of  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching.  Dis- 
cussion of  text  books  and  methods  of  teaching  French.  Study  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  of  Heath's  Methods 
of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  Model  lessons  are  required  as 
well  as  essays. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4  and  8. 

Professor  Grimes. 

10  Practice  in  Speaking  and  Reading 

An  advanced  course  including  practical  and  theoretical  study  of 

the  French  language,  exercises  in  writing,  reading,  and  speaking. 

One   hour   second   semester,   elective   for  juniors   and   seniors 

after  3.  Professor  Grimes. 

11  Military  French 

A  study  of  war  literature.  Texts :  Willcox,  War  French ;  Le 
Soldat  Americain  en  France. 

Selections  from  the  war  writings  of :  Marcel  Dupont,  Maurice 
Barres,  Jean  des  Vignes  Rouges,  Pierre  Loti,  Rene  Bazin,  Anatole 
France,  H.  Bordeaux,  H.  Barbusse,  etc.    Text:  Sous  les  Armes. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  3. 
Professor  Grimes. 

12  Historical  Readings 

Thierry,  Barante,  Michelet,  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Guizot.  Text: 
Super,  Histoire  de  France. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  4, 
Professor  Grimes. 
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13    Mediaeval  French  Literature  and  Philology 

Texts :  Darmesteter,  Grammaire  historique ;  Gaston  Paris,  Man- 
uel de  la  litterature  f  rancaise  du  moyen  age ;  Bartsch,  Chrestoma- 
thie  de  l'ancien  frangais. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  majoring 
in  the  language.  Professor  Grimes. 


ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR   BROWN 

*1     Elementary  Italian   (See  p.  40) 

Italian  Grammar,  Orlandi ;  Short  Stories,  Wilkins  and  Althroc- 
chi ;  de  Amicis,  Cuore ;  Goldoni,  La  Locandiera. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  students  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  Latin.  Professor  Brown. 

2  Intermediate  Italian 

De  Sanctis,  La  Storia  Delia  Letteratura  Italiana ;  Manzoni,  I 
Promessi  Sposi ;  D'Azeglio,  I  Miei  Ricordi ;  Dupre,  Ricordi  Auto- 
biografici.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Brown. 

3  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 

Selections  from  Dante,  La  Vita  Nuova,  La  Divina  Commedia; 
Petrarca;  Rime  Scelte ;  Boccaccio,  Novelle  Scelte. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Brown. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  BROUGHTON 

*1     Elementary  Spanish  (See  p.  40) 

Espinosa  and  Allen,  Spanish  Grammar;  Des  Garennes,  Intro- 
duction a  la  Lengua  Castellana.  Roessler  and  Remy,  First  Spanish 
Reader.    Memorizing  and  practice  in  speaking. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Broughton. 
2    Intermediate  Spanish 

Composition,  memorizing,  and  practice  in  speaking.  Introduc- 
tion to  Spanish  literature.  Texts :  Valdes,  La  Hermana  San  Sul- 
picio ;  Alarcon,  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos ;  Ibaiiez,  La  Barraca, 
etc.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Broughton. 
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Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 

First  semester.  The  novel.  Texts:  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta; 
Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno ;  Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez.  Sec- 
ond semester.  The  drama.  Texts :  Echegaray,  O  locura  o  santi- 
dad;  Hartzenbusch,  La  coja  y  el  encogido.  Selected  comedies  by 
the  Quinteros  and  Jacinto  Benavente.  Spanish  essays  required. 
Three  hours  each  semester,  elective  after  1  and  2. 
Professor  Broughton. 

Lyric  Poetry 

Texts:  Las  cien  mejores  poesias ;  Becquer,  Leyendas  y  Poesias 
Escogidas. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  3..  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Broughton. 

The  Classic  Period  of  Spanish  Literature 

Texts :  Extracts  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote ;  Calderon,  La 
Vida  es  Suefio,  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Escogidas. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  3  or  4.    Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Professor  Broughton. 

Commercial  Spanish 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  vocabulary  and 
phrasing  of  business  letters.    Oral  and  written  work  required. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2  or  3. 

Professor  Broughton. 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Texts :  Umphrey,  Spanish  prose  composition ;  Waxman,  A  Trip 

to  South  America.    Review  of  grammar.    Oral  and  written  work. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  with  or  after  2.    It  is 

recommended  that .  this  be  elected  contemporaneously  with  2 

or  3.     Students  taking   the  secretarial  course  are  advised   to 

elect  courses  6  and  7 .  Professor  Broughton. 

Teachers  Course 

Oral  practice  in  reading  prose  and  poetry,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  teaching  of  these  branches  of  the  language.  Review 
of  grammar  with  practice  in  teaching.  Discussion  of  text-books 
and  methods  of  teaching  Spanish.  Observations  in  high  schools 
and  essays  on  educational  questions  required. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3. 
ProfessorBroughton. 

Literature  and  History  of  Spanish  America 

Texts:  Supple,  Spanish  Reader  of  South  American  History;  Se- 
lections from  the  literature  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Chili,  Argentine. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  3. 
Professor  Broughton. 
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LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    HAMILTON 

LlVY 

Books  IX  and  XXI,  with  portions  of  other  books.  Review  of 
the  leading  constructions  of  syntax.  Parallel  studies  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Horace 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Study  of  lyric  prosody. 
Lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  required  of  classical  freshmen. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Literature  of  the  Early  Empire 

Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  and  the  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  Roman  public  and  private 
life  under  the  Empire. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Roman  Elegy  and  Pastoral  Poetry 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Vergil's  Eclogues  or  Georgics.  His- 
tory of  the  development  of  elegiac  and  pastoral  poetry. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Roman  Literature 

The  development  of  Roman  literature  is  traced  by  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  prescribed  readings  in 
standard  histories  of  Roman  literature  and  in  poetical  versions. 
Short  illustrative  selections  covering  the  range  of  the  literature 
are  also  read.    Essays  and  reports  of  reading. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Roman  Comedy 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  treatment  is  main- 
ly literary,  with  some  attention  to  meters  and  ante-classical  syntax. 
Lectures  on  Roman  comedy,  and  the  preparation  of  special  papers 
by  the  class. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 
Alternate  with  7.    Omitted  in  1920-21. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
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Letters  of  Cicero 

The  letters  read  are  selected  chiefly  to  illustrate  Roman  private 
life  and  manners  and  Cicero's  relation  to  his  personal  friends, 
although  a  few  letters  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  political  and 
historical  value.  Reports  and  studies  upon  topics  connected  with 
Roman  social  conditions  under  the  Republic. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 
Teachers  Course 

A  careful  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin  is  made,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  authors  who  are  studied  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools.  Illustrative  and  sight  reading  rn  C:<:?-n?,  orations 
and  in  Vergil's  ^Eneid  is  taken  up,  and  attention  is  also  given  to 
a  review  of  Latin  forms,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  the 
general  philology  of  the  language. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
Professor  Hamilton. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Latin 

Prose  composition  and  sight  reading,  with  special  studies  in  the 
Latin  language.  Book  reviews  and  reports  on  classical  themes 
are  required. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors. 
Professor  Hamilton. 
For  Roman  Archaeology ;  see  page  70. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    HAMILTON 

Elementary  Greek  (See  p.  40) 

Greek   grammar.     Anabasis,    Book   1,   or   other   easy   selections. 
Prose  composition.     The  Greek  element  in  English. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek 
as  a  third  language.  Professor  Hamilton. 

Elementary  Greek  (Continued) 

Selections    from  Xenophon,   Plato,    and  the   New   Testament; 
Homer.    Translation  at  sight  and  hearing.    Prose  composition. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  open  to  those  who  elect  Greek 
as  a  third  language.  Professor  Hamilton. 

Plato  and  Homer 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  works  of 
Plato  and  from  Xenophon ;  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Re- 
view of  Attic  syntax,  exercises  in  translation  at  sight.  Outline 
study  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 
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Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen  present- 
Greek,  and  open  to  any  student  satisfying   the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Greek.  Professor   Hamilton. 
The  Orators  and  Aristophanes 

Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  the  Phillipics  of  Demosthenes,  and 
a  study  of  Attic  oratory.  The  Acharnians  and  the  Clouds,  with  a 
study  of  Attic  comedy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have 
completed  course  1.  Professor  Hamilton. 

The  Historians  and  Tragedians 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Sophocles,  An- 
tigone ;    Euripides,  Medea  or  Bacchse. 

Tiuo  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  those  who  have 
completed  course  1.  Courses  4  and  5  are  given  in  alternate 
years.  Professor   Hamilton. 

Plato,  or  Lucian 

In  connection  with  Plato  a  study  is  made  of  the  literary  form 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  connection  with  Lucian  consideration 
is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  later  age. 

Tzvo  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Lyric  Poets 

Selections  from  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  melic  poets.  The  study 
is  chiefly  literary  and  historical,  but  some  attention  is  given  to 
the  types  of  Greek  meters,  and  to  Greek  music. 

i  wo  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  or  juniors. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Greek 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  expect  to 
become  teachers.  It  includes  the  study  of  special  topics  in  Greek 
syntax  and  the  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Xenophon  and 
Homer.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  study  of  the  philology  of  the 
Greek  language  and  upon  practice  in  the  art  of  translation.  Dis- 
cussions are  held  on  methods  of  criticising  translations  and  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  translation;  also  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  Greek  prose  composition,  with  special  drill  in  paradigms 
and  to  the  development  of  the  rules  of  Attic  syntax.  Suggestions 
are  also  given  as  to  the  use  by  teachers  in  secondary  schools  of 
illustrative  material  from  literature,  history,  art,  and  archaeology. 
Elective  for  seniors,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Hamilton. 

For  Greek  Archaeology,  see  p.  70. 


GROUP  B 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  TUTTLE  AND  PROFESSOR  MOULD 

Logic 

Creighton,  An  Introductory  Logic.  This  is  an  elementary  course 
in  the  forms  and  laws  of  reasoned  thinking,  deductive  and  induc- 
tive. The  course  includes  also  a  brief  study  of  the  nature  of 
thought  and  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  later 
philosophical  study. 
Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Professor  Mould. 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Pillsbury,  Essentials  of  Psychology,  and  Colvin  and  Bagley, 
Human  Behavior.  This  course  endeavors  to  give  the  student  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  more  important  principles  governing 
mental  life  and  purposive  behavior.  Care  is  taken  to  point  out 
those  facts  and  principles  that  have  intimate  relation  to  the  the- 
ory and  art  of  teaching.  A  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  experi- 
mental work,  each  student  being  required  to  keep  a  note  book 
showing  the  methods  and  results  of  such  experiment.  It  is  strong- 
ly recommended  that  physiology  precede  this  course. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
Problems  in  Psychology 

In  this  course  a  limited  portion  of  the  field  of  general  psychol- 
ogy will  be  selected  each  year  for  more  intensive  study  than  the 
introductory  course  permits.  The  special  study  of  the  problem 
selected  will  be  so  correlated  with  the  other  problems  of  psychol- 
ogy as  to  afford  to  the  student  opportunities  for  the  review  and 
application  of  the  facts  and  principles  learned  in  the  preceding 
course.  The  problem  for  1920-1921  will  be  "The  Psychology  of 
Reasoning."  Reference  will  be  made  to  the  treatment  of  the 
thought-processes  in  the  standard  psychological  treatises  and  in 
the  monographs  of  Titchener,  Miller,  Pillsbury,  and  Dewey. 
Tzvo  hours  first  semester.  Elective  after  Logic  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Psychology.  Professor  Tuttle. 
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4    Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  object  of  this  course  is  two-fold:  to  prepare  students  who 
expect  to  take  the  more  advanced  work  in  philosophy  to  do  that 
work  more  intelligently  and  therefore  more  profitably;  and  also 
to  afford  to  students  not  intending  to  take  other  work  in  philoso- 
phy some  general  knowledge  of  philosophical  problems  and  the 
various  solutions  they  have  received.  The  course  comprises  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  collateral  readings. 

Two   hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
5a  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  ancient  systems  of 
thought  with  some  fullness  and  detail.  Windelband's  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  Fairbanks  First  Philosophers  of  Greece, 
Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophers,  and  Zeller's  works  on  the 
various  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  are  used  for  reference  books. 
Considerable  portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  read  by  the  class. 
Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
5b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  modern  philosophy.  The  work 
includes  lectures  and  readings  selected  from  the  works  of  modern 
philosophers.  Members  of  the  class  are  occasionally  required  to 
prepare  papers  on  special  subjects. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 
6    Ethics 

Seth,  Ethical  Principles.    A  study  of  the  principles  of  conduct 
and  the  types  of  ethical  theory  in  their  historical  development. 
Class  discussion  of  practical  problems  is  encouraged. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  TUTTLE  AND   PROFESSOR   HIGHET 

1     History  of  Education 

A  topical  study  of  educational  systems  and  theories,  based  upon 
various  standard  histories  of  education,  such  as  those  of  Monroe, 
Graves,  Compayre,  Williams,  Painter,  Davidson,  Seeley.  The  work 
comprises  lectures,  recitations,  collateral  readings,  and  reports 
prepared  and  rendered  by  members  of  the  class. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Highet. 
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2  Pedagogy 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  practical  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  methods  of  teaching.  An  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  views  of  the  best  authorities  on  educational  matters, 
to  stimulate  an  intelligent  interest  in  educational  periodicals,  and 
to  encourage  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  various 
problems  relating  to  our  public  schools.  The  course  comprises 
lectures,  recitations,  and  reports  of  collateral  readings  and  of 
visits  to  schools. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  Psychology. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

3  Educational  Classics 

This  is  a  reading  course  under  careful  supervision  and  is  intend- 
ed to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  chief  educational  works 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  modern  times.  Painter's  Great 
Pedagogical  Essays  is  made  the  basis  of  study ;  but  this  is  largely 
supplemented  by  readings  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
from  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Kant,  Frcebel,  Spen- 
cer, and  other  moderns.  Students  are  required  to  take  careful 
notes  and  from  time  to  time  to  submit  oral  and  written  reports. 

Two  hours  first  or  second  semester.     It  is  advised  that  this 
course  be  preceded  by  History  of  Education. 

Professor  Tuttle. 

4  Observation  of  Methods 

Every  candidate  for  the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certifi- 
cate from  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
required  to  do  twenty  hours  work  in  observation  of  methods  in 
grammar  or  high  schools.  This  work  is  under  careful  direction 
and  is  of  great  practical  value.  Professor  Tuttle. 

Note — For  specialized  courses  in  methods  see  statements  of  teachers 
courses  offered  in  the  various  departments. 


SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  SCOTT  AND  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM 

la    Sociology 

This  course  presents  the  principles  of  sociology,  showing  the 
nature  of  society.  It  discusses  the  physical,  biologic,  and  psychic 
factors  which  act  as  forces  shaping  society.  It  reveals  social  pro- 
cesses and  laws ;  and  traces  the  origins  and  evolution  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  institutions,  such  as  the  family  and  state. 
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Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors,  or 
students  who  have  had  Economics  1. 

Professor  Scott. 
lb    Sociology 

In  this  course  social  ideals  are  evaluated.  Modern  social  prob- 
lems, such  as  education,  the  race  problem,  and  immigration,  are 
considered.  The  process  of  social  control  is  analyzed.  The  course 
ends  with  a  survey  of  constructive  movements,  making  for  prog- 
ress in  contemporary  society. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  those  who  have  had 
la.  Professor  Scott. 

2  The  Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent  Classes 

This  course  will  give  much  practical  aid  to  those  who  expect  to 
do  social  work.  It  aims  to  establish  the  principles  of  wise  philan- 
thropy by  studying  the  facts  and  conditions,  and  the  individual 
and  social  causes  of  poverty.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
study  and  observation  of  institutions  and  methods  for  relieving 
the  poor.  The  course  also  includes  a  study  of  the  extent,  growth, 
classes,  and  causes  of  crime;  crime  in  its  historical,  anthropolog- 
ical, psychological,  and  sociological  aspects;  theory  of  punishment; 
the  treatment  of  crime,  especially  the  penitentiary,  capital  punish- 
ment, conditional  release,  probation,  reformation,  and  indetermi- 
nate sentence ;  and  also  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1   for  juniors  and 
seniors.  Professor  Scott. 

3  Women  in  Industry 

This  course  treats  of  the  problems  resulting  from  the  increased 
employment  of  women  in  industry.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  employment  of  women,  character  of 
occupation  and  industrial  processes  in  which  women  have  been  en- 
gaged; hours  of  labor  with  reference  to  fatigue  and  efficiency; 
the  wage  scale;  trade-unionism;  necessity  for  governmental  regu- 
lation of  women's  work;  pending  legislation. 

Two   hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1.     Not  given  in 
1920-21.  Professor  Scott. 

4  Rural  Problems 

The  method  in  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 
An  outline  of  it  includes  rural  economics,  rural  education  and 
recreation,  the  rural  church,  and  rural  government. 

Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

Professor  Scott. 
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The  Labor  Movement 

A  lecture  course  cover kig  the  rise  of  the  labor  element  as  a  dis- 
tinct factor  in  modern  life,  the  critical  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples held  by  present  radical  groups  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
their  significance  as  affecting  social,  industrial,  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Scott. 

Standards  of  Living 

The  standards  of  living  of  man  in  savagery,  barbarism,  and 
civilization,  noting  especially  the  relative  standards  of  the  various 
classes  of  modern  society.  Development  is  traced  alc*ag  several 
related  lines,  economic,  domestic,  political,  religious,  moral,  social, 
and  educational.  Principles  of  development  are  noted,  such  as 
struggle,  imitation,  innovation,  co-operation,  and  adaptation. 
Man's  interests  are  analyzed ;  special  attention  is  given  to  educa- 
tion, religion,  economic  and  social  conditions,  as  means  of  creating 
new  desires.  The  possibilities  of  man  are  studied,  and  telic  direc- 
tion of  the  social  forces  is  emphasized. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Graham. 
Applied  Social  Science 

A  course  in  applied  social  science  is  offered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Elmira  Federation  for  Social  Service.  This  course  will 
consist  of  nine  one-hour  lectures  and  of  eight  laboratory  periods. 
The  lectures  will  be  analyses  of  the  community  and  of  the  family 
in  relation  to  social  work,  and  will  enunciate  the  principles  in- 
volved. The  laboratory  periods  will  be  given  to  practice  work, 
which  will  consist  of  case  work  among  the  dependent  of  the  city 
and  of  office  work  in  the  Federation  Building.  This  course  is 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  on  file  at  the  dean's  office 
their  parents'  consent.  It  will  carry  one  hour  of  credit  toward 
graduation,  provided  an  examination  is  passed  which  will  be  given 
by  the  professor  of  sociology. 

One  hour  second  semester,  elective  after  2. 
Professor  Scott. 


Note — (a)  The  requirement  of  eighteen  hours  of  work  in  one  department 
may  be  met  in  Sociology  by  taking  at  least  twelve  hours  in  So- 
ciology including  courses  1,  2,  5,  and  7,  and  additional  hours 
chosen  from  the  following:  Economics  1,  and  Social  Teach- 
ings of  the  Bible. 
(b)  Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students  if  two  or 
more  finished  forensics  in  English  5  have  been  based  upon  sub- 
jects approved  by  the  instructor  of  Sociology. 
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ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  PROFESSOR  SCOTT,  AND  MISS  LOWE 

Principles  of  Economics 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Economics :  a  study  of  the 
conditions  and  principles  relating  to  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  wealth.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  value,  ex- 
change, money,  banking,  international  trade,  interest,  rent,  wages, 
profits,  taxation,  and  special  problems  of  labor  and  of  economic 
organization.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Scott. 
Money,  Banking  and  Investments 

A  study  of  the  nature,  functions,  principles,  and  problems  of 
money,  banking,  and  investments.  In  the  study  of  money,  such 
problems  will  be  noted  as  metallic  money,  the  single  standard 
and  bimetalism,  the  quantity  theory  of  money,  government  and 
bank  paper,  commercial  credit,  index  numbers,  and  international 
exchange.  In  considering  banking,  attention  will  be  given  to 
such  subjects  as  the  various  kinds  of  banks;  problems  relating 
to  bank  notes  and  deposits ;  the  mechanism  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial bank  and  its  practical  operation,  noting  the  functions  of 
the  various  departments  and  the  duties  of  the  officials  of  the  bank; 
the  practical  operation  of  the  clearing  house ;  financial  panics ;  and 
an  historical  survey  of  the  banking  systems  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  study  of  invest- 
ments, the  various  kinds  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  real  estate, 
and  insurance,  will  be  noted. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1. 

Professor  Graham. 
Business  Organization  and  Administration 

Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  various  types  of  business  units.  Such  subjects 
as  the  following  are  considered :  location  of  plant,  business  con- 
centration and  integration,  business  specialization,  the  building, 
the  equipment,  fire  precaution,  the  power  problem,  cost  account- 
ing, factory  efficiency,  labor  efficiency,  advertising,  and  selling 
the  product. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1 
Professor  Graham. 
Public  Finance 

General  principles  of  public  finance;  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  leading  industrial  nations ;  principles  of  taxation ;  administra- 
tion  of    public  property;    budget  making;    the   possibilities   and 
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difficulties  of  public  ownership  of  the  material  means  of  produc- 
tion.   The  course  involves  a  consideration  of  such  subjects  as  the 
general  property  tax,  taxation  of  corporations,  inheritance  tax., 
income  tax,  the  single  tax,  double  taxation,  internal  revenue,  the 
tariff,  and  socialism.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  revenues, 
expenditures,  and  financial  systems  of  American  states  and  cities. 
Two  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1 
Professor  Graham. 
History  and  Geography  of  Commerce 

A  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  food  stuffs  and 
raw  material  of  industry,  and  the  consequent  development  of  com- 
merce and  of  civilization  in  its  economic  aspects. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
Miss  Lowe. 
Transportation 

A  general  course  on  the  history  and  theory  of  transportation 
and  communication  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States; 
early  routes  and  methods  of  migration  and  commerce;  causes  de- 
termining the  location  of  railways;  the  economic  functions  and 
relations  of  highways,  interurban  electric  lines,  steam  railways, 
inland  waterways,  and  ocean  transportation. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Miss  Lowe. 
Elementary  Accounting 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  accounts,  tracing  out  the  effects  of 
business  operations  upon  the  balance  sheet  and  income  statement. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  methods 
of  keeping  original  records  of  the  operations  of  a  business  unit. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Lowe. 
Accounting 

Controlling  accounts ;  cost  accounts ;  corporation  accounting ;  a 
comparison  of  single  entry  and  double  entry ;  and  principles  and 
problems  in  accounting  arising  in  connection  with  contingent  lia- 
bilities, depreciation,  reserves,  sinking  funds,  investments,  and 
advance  forms  of  final  statements. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  7 . 

Professor  Graham. 

Principles  and  Methods  in  Commercial  Education 

General  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  will  be  reviewed, 
and  a  special  study  made  of  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  the  essentials  and  value  of  a  business 
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education,  the  course  of  study  of  the  secondary  commercial  school, 
and  the  preparation  and  equipment  of  the  commercial  teacher. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  Law  and  Finance 
Students.  Professor  Graham. 

(a)  ELEMENTARY  TYPEWRITING 

A  systematic  study  of  the  technique  of  typewriting  with  no 
attempt  at  speed.  The  parts  of  the  machine  are  studied  and  prac- 
tice is  given  in  copying,  typing  of  dictated  matter,  and  in  the 
arrangement   of  business  letters  and  papers. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  law  and  finance  freshmen  not 
offering   typervriting  for  entrance.     No  credit. 

Miss    Lowe 

(b)  ADVANCED   TYPEWRITING  AND  OFFICE  TRAINING 

The  work  of  this  course  includes  speed  practice,  tabulating,  the 
preparation  of  manuscripts  and  legal  documents,  an  intensive  study 
of  the  business  letter,  and  the  study  of  filing  system  and  general 
office  methods. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  law  and  finance  sophomores  not 
offering  typewriting  for  entrance.     No  credit. 

Miss  Lowe 
(C)   ELEMENTARY   STENOGRAPHY 

A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  Gregg  shorthand. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     No  credit. 
Miss  Lowe 
(d)    ADVANCED    STENOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  the  building  up  of  a  good  shorthand 
vocabulary  and  the  development  of  such  speed  in  the  taking 
of  dictation  and  the  preparation  of  typewritten  transcripts  as  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  accuracy. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     No  credit. 
Miss  Lowe 


GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  PROFESSOR  MOULD,  AND  MISS  LOWE 

United  States  Government 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  actual  working  government  of  the 
nation  and  state.  This  includes  not  only  the  constitutional  provis- 
ions, but  also  the  extra-constitutional  institutions,  such  as  polit- 
ical parties  and  their  practices,  international  law,  Supreme  Court 
interpretations,  political  customs  and  traditions,  and  Federal  and 
State  statutes.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  current  political  events  in  the  nation  and  state. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Mould. 

Business  Law 

The  formation  of  contracts,  competent  parties,  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance, consideration,  reality  of  consent,  legality  of  object,  for- 
mality and  evidence  of  contract.  Subject  matter  and  operaticn  of 
contract.  Discharge  of  contracts  :  by  performance,  terms  of  con- 
tract, mutual  agreement,  impossibility   of  performance,  operation 
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of  law,  and  by  breach  of  contract ;  also  the  legal  remedies  of  the 
parties  who  have  differences  arising  out  of  contracts. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
Miss  Lowe. 

Business  Law 

The  elementary  principles  of  law  relating  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments, agency  and  service,  landlord  and  tenant,  bailments,  sales, 
mortgages,  wills,  and  insurance. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2. 

Miss  Lowe. 

4  Business  Law 

The  first  part  of  the  course  covers  the  principles  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  formation,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of 
partnership.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  considers  the  forma- 
tion and  organization,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of  a 
corporation;  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  promoters,  stockholders, 
officers,  and  the  rights  of  creditors  of  a  corporation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2  and  3. 

Professor  Graham. 

5  International  Relations 

International  law,  diplomacy,  and  world-politics. 
Two  hours  first  semester.    Alternate  with  6.    Given  in  1921-22. 

Professor  Graham. 

6  Comparative  Government 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  the  leading  states  of 
the  world. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Alternate  with  5.  Given  in  1920-21. 

Professor  Graham. 

7  Development  of  Political  Theory 

The  origin  and  development  of  important  political  ideas  from 
Plato  to  the  present  time. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Alternate  with  8.  Given  in  1921-22. 

Professor  Graham. 

8  The  Latin-American  Republics 

Economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  and  problems  of 
Latin-American  Republics. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Alternate  with  7.     Given  in 
1920-21.  Professor   Graham. 

Note — Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two  or 
more  finished  forensics  in  English  5  are  based  upon  subjects  ap- 
proved by  the  department  of  Economics. 


HISTORY 

PROFESSOR   MOULD  AND  PROFESSOR  SCOTT 

la  Ancient  History 

A  study  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  east;  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  the  Medo-Persian  Empire, 
and  the  Hebrews.    Greek  history  to  the  Age  of  Pericles. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
Professor  Mould, 
lb  Ancient  History 

The  spread  of  Greek  civilization  under  Alexander  and  his 
successors;  the  decline  of  Greece.  The  rise  of  Rome;  the  at- 
tainment of  world  empire ;  the  triumph  of  the  barbarians  and  the 
end  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Mould. 
2a  Mediaeval-Modern  History 

Mediaeval  division ;  this  is  an  introduction  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  including  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  rise  of 
the  new  Rome,  the  shaping  and  development  of  the  Church,  the 
rise  and  extension  of  Mohammedanism,  the  growth  of  Frankish 
power  and  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  feudal  system,  the  rise 
of  new  nations,  the  conflict  between  the  papacy  and  empire,  the 
crusades  and  their  results,  closing  with  the  changes  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
Professor  Scott. 
2b  Mediaeval-Modern  History 

Modern  European  division;  this  course  takes  up  the  de- 
velopment of  European  history  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  time.  It  includes  the  religious  and  dynastic  wars,  the 
growth  of  modern  nations,  the  causes  and  results  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  attention  of  the  student  is  specially  directed  to  the 
onward  march  of  civilization.    Constant  use  of  maps  and  outlines. 

Three  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Scott. 
3a  English  History 

Early    Britain,    its    Romanization,    the    settlements    of    the   in- 
vading German  tribes,  the  union  under  Wessex,  the  Norman  Con- 
Note — In   the   college   year   1920-21   the   following  courses   in   history  are 
offered:    1,    2,   3,    6,    7,    10,    11,    12. 
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quest,  the  struggle  of  the  people  for  constitutional  rights,  the 
Renaissance  in  England,  the  Protestant  revolt  and  the  triumph  of 
Anglicanism,  the  Elizabethan  period  and  the  Puritan  movement. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
Professor  Mould. 
3b  English  History 

From  the  age  of  Cromwell  to  the  present  time,  surveying 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  emphasizing  the  growth  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  of  democracy  and  imperialism,  with  atten- 
tion to  religious,  economic,  and  social  improvements,  concluding 
with  the  story  of  England  in  the  Great  War. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and 
offered  in  1920-21. 

Professor  Mould. 

4  American  History  to  1800 

This  course  covers  the  period  of  discovery,  colonization,  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  institutions  in  the  colonies,  the  relations 
with  the  mother  country  and  the  causes  leading  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, course  of  the  Revolution,  results  of  the  Revolution,  govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  formation  and 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  course  of  development 
down  to  the  death  of  Washington. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  offered 
in  1921-22. 

Professor  Mould. 

5  American  History,  1800-1865 

This  course  deals  with  the  policy  of  the  Federalist  party  and 
the  rise  of  Democratic  opposition ;  the  causes,  progress,  and  results 
of  the  War  of  1812 ;  western  expansion,  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Jacksonian  democracy;  the  economic  and  political  growth  of  the 
South,  the  development  of  the  industrial  North,  their  rivalry;  the 
causes  of  sectionalism;  the  system  of  slavery;  the  rise  of  the  new 
Republican  party  and  its  triumph  in  1860 ;  secession  and  the  tri- 
umph of  nationalism. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  of- 
fered in  1921-22  Professor  Mould. 

6  American  History,  1865-1914 

The  problems  of  reconstruction;  the  development  of  the  West; 
the  Labor  movements ;  the  free-silver  epidemic ;  the  Spanish- 
American  War ;  the  Roosevelt  period ;  Latin-American  relations  ; 
the  Panama  Canal ;  the  first  two  years  of  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  offered 
in  1920-21.  Professor  Mould. 
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7  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power 

The  origin  of  the  policy  of  isolation ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  its 
formulation  and  its  relation  to  the  European  balance  of  power; 
the  open-door  policy ;  Anglo-American  relations ;  Pan-Ameri- 
canism; the  causes  of  the  World  War;  American  neutrality;  par- 
ticipation in  the  War;  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States;  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  Peace  Conference;  the  terms  of  peace 
and  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations ;  the  struggle  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  of- 
fered in  1920-21.  Professor  Moud. 

8  Renaissance  ** 

A  study  of  the  intellectual  awakening  in  Italy  and  north  of  the 
Alps ;  great  personalities,  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and 
the  northern  Humanists ;  the  Papacy  and  the  conciliar  movement 
for  reform ;  geographical  discoveries ;  social  acid  political  devel- 
opment. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  offered 
in  1921-22.  Professor  Scott.. 

9  Reformation  ** 

The  effect  of  the  Renaissance  upon  religious  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  and  the  North ;  the  Counter-Reformation ;  the 
religious  wars  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  of- 
fered in  1921-22.  Professor  Mould. 

10  French  Revolution  ** 

A  study  of  the  condition  of  France  before  1789;  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution ;  its  constitutional  phases ;  the  rise  of  Napoleon, 
his  wars,  constitutional  and  dynastic  changes,  and  the  Continental 
System;  the  Great  War  of  Liberation  and  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon ;  the  permanent  results  of  the  changes  effected  during  this 
period. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  offered 
in  1920-21.  Professor  Mould. 

11  Europe  Since  1815** 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  conservative  spirit,  nationalism 
and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism;  unification  of  Italy; 
the  development  of  Prussia  into  the  German  Empire;  some  out- 


**It  is  required  of  students  who  elect  courses  8,  9,  10,  or 
11,  that  they  shall  have  had,  either  in  high  school  or  in  college, 
a  course  in  Mediaeval-Modern  European  history,  or  a  course  in  English 
History. 
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lines  of  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Spain;  the  Balkan  disturbances;  the  background  of  the  World 
War,  the  development  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  En- 
tente, with  emphasis  on  conflicting  national  aspirations,  colonial 
and  commercial  rivalries,  militaristic  and  imperialistic  programs ; 
the  outbreak  and  course  of  the  War ;  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Given  in  alternate  years  and  of- 
fered in  1920-21.  Professor  Mould. 
12    Historical  Bibliography  and  Method 

The  work  of  this  course  is  designed  as  a  preparation  both  for 
those  who  expect  to  do  graduate  work  in  History  and  for  those 
who  intend  to  teach.  It  will  include:  (1)  class  work;  a  study  of 
the  more  important  historians  in  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mod- 
ern fields,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  works; 
the  making  of  a  bibliography  of  reference  books  useful  in  high 
school  classes,  comparison  and  criticism  of  text-books,  princi- 
ples of  presentation,  observation  of  actual  class-room  methods  in 
high  schools.  (2)  Training  in  historical  method;  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  based  upon  Lang- 
lois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History ;  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  documentary  material,  note-taking,  and  historical 
construction  under  the  individual  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Two 
class  periods  and  one  of  research. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  whose  major 
subject  is  history,  and  for  others  by  permission. 

Professor  Scott. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

PRESIDENT  LENT  AND  PROFESSOR  MOULD 

1  History  of  the  Hebrew  People 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  modern  times, 
with  a  study  of  Biblical  literature,  characters,  and  the  growth  of 
religious  institutions  and  ideas. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Required  of  freshmen. 
President  Lent,  assisted  by  Professor  Mould  and  others. 

2  The  Life  of  Jesus 

A  study  of  the  life,  work,  and  characteristic  teachings  of  Jesus, 
based  on  the  four  Gospels. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     (Not  given  1920-21) 

Professor  Mould. 
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The  Apostolic  Age 

A  study  of  the  principal  writings  of  Paul  and  the  other  leaders 
of  Christian  thought  in  the  first  century. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     (Not  given  1920-21) 

Professor  Mould. 
The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Bible 

A  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus,  and  of 
their  significance  for  the  problems  of  economics  and  sociology  in 
the  modern  world.  Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Mould. 
The  History  of  Religions 

A  study  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  comparison  of  them  with  Christianity. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Mould. 

ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  HAMILTON,  PROFESSOR  HARRIS,  PROFESSOR  TILTON 

Lectures  and  Studies  in  Greek  Archaeology 

The  course  includes :  (a)  a  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  (b)  a  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Acropolis ;  the  minor  arts,  especially  vase-painting. 

(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years;    (a)  is  given  in  1920-21. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Lectures  in  Roman  Life  and  Archaeology 

The  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  auxiliary  reading. 
By  way  of  illustration,  books,  photographs,  and  stereopticon  slides 
are  used.  The  course  includes :  (a)  a  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Romans  with  especial  illustrations  from  the  remains  of  Pompeii; 

(b)  a  study  of  the  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome, 
(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years ;  (a)  is  given  in  1920-21. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Elective  after  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Studies  in  Architecture 

Studies  in  the  growth  of  architectural  forms  of  the  simpler  and 
more  massive  kind,  leading  to  the  rise  of  the  Gothic.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  English  Cathedrals. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  for  seniors   or  juniors. 
Given  in  alternate  years.    Offered  in  1921. 

Professor  Harris. 
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4  History  of  Painting 

Study  of  the  evolution  of  painting  as  related  to  the  development 
of  civilization.  Structural  principles  in  modern  painting  and  in 
works  of  the  old  masters,  and  a  comparative  survey  of  periods 
and  schools  of  paintings.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  photo- 
graphs, and  paintings  at  the  Arnot  Art  Gallery.  Required  read- 
ings. Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Tilton. 

5  Art  Appreciation 

Analysis  of  pictures  based  upon  the  structural  principles  of 
art.  Comparison  of  structure  in  modern  paintings  and  the  works 
of  the  old  masters.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  photographs, 
and  pictures  at  the  Art  Gallery. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Tilton. 
*6  Art  Structure  (see  p.  40) 

Structural  principles  of  art  organization  in  line,  dark  and  light, 
form  and  color.  The  aesthetic  and  structural  use  of  art  elements 
in  decorative  and  pictorial  composition.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, slides,  blackboard  and  charcoal  drawing;  also  the  pictures 
at  the  Arnot  Art  Gallery.  For  all  students  wishing  to  gain  an 
appreciation  of  art,  and  for  Fine  Arts  students  in  their  first  year 
of  drawing  and  painting.    Required  readings.     Problems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Tilton. 

7  Freshman  Course 

This  course  is  expected  to  develop  power  to  appreciate  beauty 
in  works  of  art,  and  ability  to  produce  beauty.  It  includes  a 
study  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  art  and  the  application 
of  these  to  dress,  housefurnishings,  and  community  service  work. 
Light  and  shadow,  color  and  line  are  studied  as  factors  in  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  home  life.  Required  readings  and  required 
problems.  One  half  hour  throughout  the  year  for  freshmen. 

Professor  Tilton. 

8  Teachers   Course 

Methods,  observation,  and  practice  teaching. 
Required  of  those  who  are  to  teach  drawing.    Elective  for  oth- 
ers approved  by  instructor.    One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Tilton. 
*9  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Studio  (see  p.  40) 

The  principles  of  drawing  and  composition  applied  in  practice. 
Painting  from  still  life,  the  figure,  and  landscape.  Color  in  ex- 
pression and  construction.    Organization  of  form  in  pictorial  and 
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decorative  design.    Study  of  texture  and  tone  painting,  required 
readings  and  required  studies. 

Two  lecture  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  if  theoretic 
courses  are  carried  at  the  same  time.    Fee  $2.00. 

Professor  Tilton. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 

PROFESSOR  BROWN 

General  Reference  Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  working 
knowledge  of  the  library  and  of  library  usage.  It  consists  of  lec- 
tures on  the  care  of  books,  the  principles  of  classification,  the  use 
of  the  card  catalogue,  the  scope  of  dictionaries,  of  encyclopedias, 
of  periodical  indexes,  and  of  other  reference  books,  and  the  use 
of  them  as  tools  in  the  preparation  of  class  work.  It  includes  also 
practical  exercises  applying  the  principles  and  methods  discussed. 
One  half  hour  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen. 

Professor  Brown. 
Library  Administration 

A  course  in  library  administration  will  be  offered  after  1,  pri- 
marily to  those  who  expect  to  teach  where  they  may  have  the  care 
of  a  library.  One  hour  second  semester. 

Professor  Brown. 


GROUP  C 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  SUFFA  AND  MISS  AT  WATER 

1    Solid  GEOMETRYf 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  cov- 
ers the  study  of  the  sphere  in  its  relation  to  geometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  for  freshmen. 


2    College  Algebra 

Three  hours  second  semester,  for  freshmen. 


3    Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 
Plane  and  spherical. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  1  and  2. 


4    Higher  Algebra 

Theory  of  equations,  determinants  and  derivatives. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  1  and  2. 


5    Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Elective  after  3  and  4. 


6    Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Elements  of  Calculus 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  5. 


*7  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Advanced  Calculus 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Elective  after  6. 


*8  Teachers  Course  in  Mathematics 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Elective  for  seniors  after  3  and 
4.    Required  subject  for  those  who   intend  to   teach  Math- 


tStudents  who  do  not  offer  intermediate  algebra  for  entrance  must 
make  up  this  condition  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  A 
class  which  is  formed  to  accommodate  these  students  meets  twice  a 
week  for  six  weeks.     No  credit  is  given. 
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*9  Mathematical  Astronomy 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  surveying  and  nautical  as- 
tronomy. Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Elective  after  6. 


*10  Applied  Mathematics 

One  hour  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  4. 


ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR   SUFFA 

1  Popular  Astronomy 

This  course  is  descriptive,  historical,  and  non-mathematical  in 
character.  The  principal  constellations  are  considered  and  simple 
directions  are  given  for  locating  the  more  prominent  stars.  A 
limited  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  observatory,  and  a  study  is 
made  of  the  surface  features  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Suffa. 

2  A  Study  of  the  Solar  System 

Theories  as  to  its  origin  and  development;  the  characteristic 
of  each  planet;  comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  (Non-mathemat- 
ical). 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

Professor  Suffa, 

3  Nautical  Astronomy 

This  course  is  observational  and  mathematical  in  character. 
Work  with  the  telescope  and  transit  is  required.  Many  problems 
are  worked.    May  be  combined  with  Mathematics  9. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  who  have  com- 

Professor  Suffa. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  RICHMOND  AND  MISS  ATWATER 

*1    General  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  and  properties 

of  the  more   important  non-metals  and  their  compounds :  also  a 

similar  study  of  the  more  common  metals.     Lectures,  recitations, 

and  laboratory  work.    One  laboratory  period.    Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 

Professor  Richmond. 
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Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  separation  of 

the  metals  and  the  detection  of  the  more  important  acids.     The 

writing  of   oxidation  and  reduction  equations   is  taken  up  and 

much  practice  given  in  equation  writing.     The  determination  of 

the  composition  of  unknown  substances  also  forms  a  part  of  the 

work.    The  last  third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  quantitative  work. 

The  student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance  and 

in  the  preparation  and  use  of  standard  solutions.  Practice  is  given 

in  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.    Lectures,  recitations, 

and  laboratory  work.    Two  laboratory  periods.    One  class  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1.    Fee  $4.00 

each  semester.  Professor  Richmond  and  Miss  Atwater. 

Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  purpose  and 
inclination  of  the  student.  Agricultural  analysis,  such  as  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products.  Select  determinations  from 
Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Analysis  of  alloys,  minerals,  cop- 
per, zinc.  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  the  analysis  of 
milk,  butter,  baking  powders,  and  food  stuffs.  Sanitary  chemical 
analysis  of  water.  The  determination  of  preservatives  and  color- 
ing matter  in  milk  and  foods.  The  U.  S.  official  methods  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  all  analytical  work. 

Elective  after  2,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Richmond. 
Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  typical  methods  of  preparation  acid  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  com- 
pounds are  presented.  Part  of  the  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  which  are  essential  in  the 
study  of  foods.  The  composition  of  foods  and  the  methods  used 
in  their  analysis  are  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two 
class  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  or  7,  but  students 
are  advised  to  precede  this  course  by  2.    Fee  $2.00. 

Professor  Richmond  and  Miss  Atwater. 
Chemistry  of  Foods 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics :  carbo- 
hydrates, including  cellulose,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  glucose;  also 
testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  and  sugars ;  fats ;  proteins,  in- 
cluding milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  meats ;  vinegar ;  tea,  coffee,  and 
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cocoa;   preservatives   and  antiseptics.     Lectures,  recitations,   and 
laboratory  work.    Two  laboratory  periods.    One  class  period. 
Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4  and  2.    Fee  $4.00. 

Professor  Richmond. 

6  Organic  Chemistry 

A  continuation  of  4.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  considering 
the  derivations  of  the  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Two  hours  second  semester. 

Professor  Richmond. 

7  Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  course  6. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Richmond. 

8  History  of  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry,  including  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  belief  of  the  ancients  and  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  work  of  those  who  established  the  facts  from  which  our  pres- 
ent theories  are  derived.    Lectures  and  reading. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  course  1. 
Professor  Richmond. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR   RICHMOND 

*1  Elementary  Physics 

This  is  an  elementary  course  intended  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  subject,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  experiments  as  best 
illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  the  laboratory  each  student 
performs  such  quantitative  experiments  as  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
class  periods.     One  laboratory  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 
each  semester.  Professor  Richmond. 

*2    Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity 

The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  such  general  treatises  as 
Carhart's  College  Physics  and  Ames'  Theory  of  Physics.  Special 
attention  given  to  solution  of  problems. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  Physics  1  and 
Mathematics  3.  Professor  Richmond. 

3    Physical  Laboratory 

This  course  comprises  quantitative  physical  measurements  in 
Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.     It 
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is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  instruments  and 
of  the  methods  used  in  experimental  work.    Laboratory  work. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  2.  Professor  Richmond. 

GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  RICHMOND 

General  Geology 

This  course  treats  of  the  leading  principles  of  physiographical, 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  field  work. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  chemistry  1. 

Professor  Richmond. 
Mineralogy 

A  study  of  the  more  important  minerals,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens, and  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  determination  of  min- 
erals.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  chemistry  1  or  la. 

Professor  Richmond. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WHITTAKER  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   MOESEL 

General  Biology 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  biology  and  is  preliminary  to  further  work  m 
botany  and  zoology.  It  comprises  a  study  of  plant  and  animal 
ecology,  the  biology  of  the  cell,  the  biology  of  the  plant,  and  the 
biology  of  the  animal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  structure  and 
manipulation  of  the  microscope.  One  laboratory  and  two  class 
periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 
Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Genetics 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  questions 
of  heredity,  which  so  concern  the  biological  world,  are  summar- 
ized. The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  and  their  influence 
upon  the  individual  and  the  race  as  a  whole  are  considered.  The 
course  should  be  taken  by  all  students  who  major  in  any  biological 
science.  Such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  carriers  of 
heritage,  variation,  mutation,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
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ters,  the  pure  line,  segregation  and  dominance,  reversion  to  old 
types  and  the  making  of  new,  and  human  conservation  are  con- 
sidered. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  No  prerequisite.   Open  to  upper 
classmen.  Professor  Whittaker. 

Teachers  Course  in  Biology 

One  lecture  and  one  period  in  the  laboratory. 

Two  hours  first  semester. 
Professor  Whittaker. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR   WHITTAKER 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

The  course  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  tissues,  dissection  of  a  mammal,  and  experiments.  Mar- 
tin's Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  revised  edition,  is  used  as  a 
reference  text.    One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Laboratory  fee  $250. 

Professor  Whittaker. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  special  senses ;  the  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of  hygiene ; 
changes  in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization,  and 
health  problems  arising  from  these  changes ;  conditions  necessary 
to  the  perfect  state  of  the  body  and  the  activity  of  the  various 
functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury,  degeneration,  and  disease; 
prevention  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic 
means.  Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  1. 

Professor  Whittaker. 
Hygiene 

Kimber's  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses  and  Whittaker's 
Questions  will  be  used  as  texts.  Infection,  immunity,  sanitation, 
methods  of  increasing  personal  efficiency,  and  like  topics  will  be 
discussed  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Whittaker. 


ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WHITTAKER  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MOESEL 

Zoology 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  a  series  of  types  of 
invertebrates.  Each  form  is  studied  in  its  structure,  physiology, 
life-history,   and   economic   importance.     The   types   are   studied 
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comparatively.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  development  and  inherit- 
ance. Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  reference  text.  One 
laboratory  and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Open  to  all  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  1  or  an  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Zoology 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure,  physiology, 
.and  life  history  of  the  chief  vertebrate  types,  and  is  comparative 
in  its  nature.  Representative  species  are  studied  in  the  labora- 
tory. Hegner's  College  Zoology  is  used  as  a  text.  One  laboratory 
and  two  class  periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted 1  or  an  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee  $2.50. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Ornithology 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  The  lectures  discuss  the 
characters,  relationship,  and  habits  of  our  American  birds.  Rep- 
resentative species  are  classified  in  the  laboratory  until  the  Easter 
recess,  after  which  field  work  is  carried  on.  The  class  will  have 
access  to  the  museum  collection  of  over  two  thousand  mounted 
birds,  native  to  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and  India. 
One  laboratory  and  one  class  period  weekly. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Entomology 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders  and  families  and  of 
representative  species  of  insects.  The  course  is  economic  in  its 
nature.  Comstock's  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  is  used  as  a 
reference  text.    Two  class  or  laboratory  periods  weekly. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

Professor  Whittaker. 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Ecology  of  Vertebrates 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  classification  and  nomenclature ; 
characters  and  relationships  of  groups;  the  habits,  life-histories, 
principles  of  coloration,  and  economic  value  of  common  species. 
Laboratory  study  of  representative  species,  with  special  study  of 
the  parts  used  in  classification  and  with  a  view  to  practical  iden- 
tification.   One  class  and  one  laboratory  period  weekly. 

Two   hours  first  semester.     Elective   after  Zoology   1   and  2. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
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BOTANY 

PROFESSOR  WHITTAKER  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MOESEL 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  the  student  with  the 
general  principles  which  underlie  the  processes  of  absorption, 
nutrition,  growth,  and  reproduction,  in  plants,  and  to  study  com- 
paratively representative  species  of  all  the  great  plant  groups. 
Ganong's  Textbook  of  Botany  for  Colleges  will  be  used  as  a 
reference  text.  Durand's  Laboratory  Outline,  third  edition,  will 
be  used  in  the  practicums.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods 
weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Biology  1  or  an  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Taxonomy,  and  Ecology  of  Higher  Plants 

A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  typical  plants  repre- 
senting the  more  general  groups  of  angiosperms,  and  practice  in 
the  identification  of  flowering  plants.  One  laboratory  period 
weekly,  and  the  making  of  one  herbarium. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Histology  of  Plants 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues  of 
higher  plants.  One  laboratory  period  weekly.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  after  or  with  2. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Bacteriology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
laboratory  technique,  such  as  the  preparation  of  culture  media, 
sterilization,  and  methods  of  studying  bacteria.  It  includes  a 
consideration  of  the  true  bacteria,  the  yeasts,  the  molds,  and  the 
pathogenic  protozoa.  The  relationships  of  bacteriology  to  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  foods,  and  to  household  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  are  pointed  out.  Moore  and  Fitch,  Bacteriology 
and  Diagnosis  is  the  laboratory  manual  required.  One  class  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester  for  students  in  Biology  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  1  and  Biology  1,  and  three  hours  second 
semester  for  juniors  in  Home  Economics.    Laboratory  fee  $5. 

Professor  Whittaker. 
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of  law,  and  by  breach  of  contract;  also  the  legal  remedies  of  the 
parties  who  have  differences  arising  out  of  contracts. 

Three  hours  first  semester. 
Miss  Lowe. 

3  Business  Law 

The  elementary  principles  of  law  relating  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments, agency  and  service,  landlord  and  tenant,  bailments,  sales, 
mortgages,  wills,  and  insurance. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  2. 

Miss  Lowe. 

4  Business  Law 

The  first  part  of  the  course  covers  the  principles  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  formation,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of 
partnership.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  considers  the  forma- 
tion and  organization,  powers,  management,  and  dissolution  of  a 
corporation ;  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  promoters,  stockholders, 
officers,  and  the  rights  of  creditors  of  a  corporation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  2  and  3. 

Professor  Graham. 

5  International  Relations 

International  law,  diplomacy,  and  world-politics. 
Two  hours  first  semester.    Alternate  with  6.    Given  in  1921-22. 

Professor  Graham. 

6  Comparative  Government 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  the  leading  states  of 
the  world. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Alternate  with  5.  Given  in  1920-21. 

Professor  Graham. 

7  Development  of  Political  Theory 

The  origin  and  development  of  important  political  ideas  from 
Plato  to  the  present  time. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Alternate  with  8.  Given  in  1921-22. 

Professor  Graham. 

8  The  Latin-American  Republics 

Economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  and  problems  of 
Latin-American  Republics. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Alternate  with  7.     Given  in 
1920-21.  Professor   Graham. 

Note — Additional  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  given  students,  if  two  or 
more  finished  forensics  in  English  5  are  based  upon  subjects  ap- 
proved by  the  department  of  Economics. 
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7  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power 

The  origin  of  the  policy  of  isolation;  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  its 
formulation  and  its  relation  to  the  European  balance  of  power; 
the  open-door  policy ;  Anglo-American  relations ;  Pan-Ameri- 
canism; the  causes  of  the  World  War;  American  neutrality;  par- 
ticipation in  the  War;  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States;  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  Peace  Conference ;  the  terms  of  peace 
and  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations ;  the  struggle  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  of- 
fered in  1920-21.  Professor  Moud. 

8  Renaissance  ** 

A  study  of  the  intellectual  awakening  in  Italy  and  north  of  the 
Alps ;  great  personalities,  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and 
the  northern  Humanists ;  the  Papacy  and  the  conciliar  movement 
for  reform ;  geographical  discoveries ;  social  and  political  devel- 
opment. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  offered 
in  1921-22.  Professor  Scott. 

9  Reformation  ** 

The  effect  of  the  Renaissance  upon  religious  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  and  the  North;  the  Counter-Reformation;  the 
religious  wars  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  of- 
fered in  1921-22.  Professor  Mould. 

10  French  Revolution  ** 

A  study  of  the  condition  of  France  before  1789;  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution ;  its  constitutional  phases ;  the  rise  of  Napoleon, 
his  wars,  constitutional  and  dynastic  changes,  and  the  Continental 
System;  the  Great  War  of  Liberation  and  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon; the  permanent  results  of  the  changes  effected  during  this 
period. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate  years  and  offered 
in  1920-21.  Professor  Mould. 

11  Europe  Since  1815** 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  conservative  spirit,  nationalism 
and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism;  unification  of  Italy; 
the  development  of  Prussia  into  the  German  Empire;  some  out- 


**It  is  required  of  students  who  elect  courses  8,  9,  10,  or 
11,  that  they  shall  have  had,  either  in  high  school  or  in  college, 
a  course  in  Mediaeval-Modern  European  history,  or  a  course  in  English 
History. 
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lines  of  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Spain ;  the  Balkan  disturbances ;  the  background  of  the  World 
War,  the  development  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  En- 
tente, with  emphasis  on  conflicting  national  aspirations,  colonial 
and  commercial  rivalries,  militaristic  and  imperialistic  programs; 
the  outbreak  and  course  of  the  War;  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Given  in  alternate  years  and  of- 
fered in  1920-21.  Professor  Mould. 
12    Historical  Bibliography  and  Method 

The  work  of  this  course  is  designed  as  a  preparation  both  for 
those  who  expect  to  do  graduate  work  in  History  and  for  those 
who  intend  to  teach.  It  will  include:  (1)  class  work;  a  study  of 
the  more  important  historians  in  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mod- 
ern fields,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  works; 
the  making  of  a  bibliography  of  reference  books  useful  in  high 
school  classes,  comparison  and  criticism  of  text-books,  princi- 
ples of  presentation,  observation  of  actual  class-room  methods  in 
high  schools.  (2)  Training  in  historical  method;  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  based  upon  Lang- 
lois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History;  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  documentary  material,  note-taking,  and  historical 
construction  under  the  individual  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Two 
class  periods  and  one  of  research. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  for  seniors  whose  major 
subject  is  history,  and  for  others  by  permission. 

Professor  Scott. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

PRESIDENT  LENT  AND  PROFESSOR  MOULD 

1  History  of  the  Hebrew  People 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  modern  times, 
with  a  study  of  Biblical  literature,  characters,  and  the  growth  of 
religious  institutions  and  ideas. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Required  of  freshmen. 
President  Lent,  assisted  by  Professor  Mould  and  others. 

2  The  Life  of  Jesus 

A  study  of  the  life,  work,  and  characteristic  teachings  of  Jesus, 
based  on  the  four  Gospels. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     (Not  given  1920^21) 

Professor  Mould. 
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The  Apostolic  Age 

A  study  of  the  principal  writings  of  Paul  and  the  other  leaders 
of  Christian  thought  in  the  first  century. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     (Not  given  1920-21) 

Professor  Mould. 
The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Bible 

A  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus,  and  of 
their  significance  for  the  problems  of  economics  and  sociology  in 
the  modern  world.  Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Mould. 
The  History  of  Religions 

A  study  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  comparison  of  them  with  Christianity. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Mould. 

ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  HAMILTON,  PROFESSOR  HARRIS,  PROFESSOR  TILTON 

Lectures  and  Studies  in  Greek  Archaeology 

The  course  includes :  (a)  a  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  (b)  a  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Acropolis ;  the  minor  arts,  especially  vase-painting. 

(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years ;    (a)  is  given  in  1920-21. 

One  hour  first  semester.    Elective  after  the  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Lectures  in  Roman  Life  and  Archaeology 

The  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  auxiliary  reading. 
By  way  of  illustration,  books,  photographs,  and  stereopticon  slides 
are  used.  The  course  includes :  (a)  a  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Romans  with  especial  illustrations  from  the  remains  of  Pompeii; 

(b)  a  study  of  the  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome, 
(a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  alternate  years ;  (a)  is  giveci  in  1920-21. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Elective  after  freshman  year. 

Professor  Hamilton. 

Studies  in  Architecture 

Studies  in  the  growth  of  architectural  forms  of  the  simpler  and 
more  massive  kind,  leading  to  the  rise  of  the  Gothic.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  English  Cathedrals. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Elective  for  seniors   or  juniors. 
Given  in  alternate  years.    Offered  in  1921. 

Professor  Harris. 
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4  History  of  Painting 

Study  of  the  evolution  of  painting  as  related  to  the  development 
of  civilization.  Structural  principles  in  modern  painting  and  in 
works  of  the  old  masters,  and  a  comparative  survey  of  periods 
and  schools  of  paintings.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  photo- 
graphs, and  paintings  at  the  Arnot  Art  Gallery.  Required  read- 
ings. Two  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Tilton. 

5  Art  Appreciation 

Analysis  of  pictures  based  upon  the  structural  principles  of 
art.  Comparison  of  structure  in  modern  paintings  and  the  works 
of  the  old  masters.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  photographs, 
and  pictures  at  the  Art  Gallery. 

Two  hours  second  semester. 
Professor  Tilton. 

*6  Art  Structure  (see  p.  40) 

Structural  principles  of  art  organization  in  line,  dark  and  light, 
form  and  color.  The  aesthetic  and  structural  use  of  art  elements 
in  decorative  and  pictorial  composition.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, slides,  blackboard  and  charcoal  drawing ;  also  the  pictures 
at  the  Arnot  Art  Gallery.  For  all  students  wishing  to  gain  an 
appreciation  of  art,  and  for  Fine  Arts  students  in  their  first  year 
of  drawing  and  painting.     Required  readings.     Problems. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Tilton. 

7  Freshman  Course 

This  course  is  expected  to  develop  power  to  appreciate  beauty 
in  works  of  art,  and  ability  to  produce  beauty.  It  includes  a 
study  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  art  acid  the  application 
of  these  to  dress,  housefurnishings,  and  community  service  work. 
Light  and  shadow,  color  and  line  are  studied  as  factors  in  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  home  life.  Required  readings  and  required 
problems.  One  half  hour  throughout  the  year  for  freshmen. 

Professor  Tilton. 

8  Teachers   Course 

Methods,  observation,  and  practice  teaching. 
Required  of  those  who  are  to  teach  drawing.    Elective  for  oth- 
ers approved  by  instructor.    One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Tilton. 
*9  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Studio  (see  p.  40) 

The  principles  of  drawing  and  composition  applied  in  practice. 
Painting  from  still  life,  the  figure,  and  landscape.  Color  in  ex- 
pression and  construction.    Organization  of  form  in  pictorial  and 
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decorative  design.     Study  of  texture  and  tone  painting,  required 
readings  and  required  studies. 

Two   lecture  hours   throughout   the  year.     Credit  if   theoretic 
courses  are  carried  at  the  same  time.    Fee  $2.00. 

Professor  Tilton. 


LIBRARY  ECONOMY 


PROFESSOR  BROWN 

General  Reference  Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  working 
knowledge  of  the  library  and  of  library  usage.  It  consists  of  lec- 
tures on  the  care  of  books,  the  principles  of  classification,  the  use 
of  the  card  catalogue,  the  scope  of  dictionaries,  of  encyclopedias, 
of  periodical  indexes,  and  of  other  reference  books,  and  the  use 
of  them  as  tools  in  the  preparation  of  class  work.  It  includes  also 
practical  exercises  applying  the  principles  and  methods  discussed. 
One  half  hour  throughout  the  year,  required  of  freshmen. 

Professor  Brown. 
Library  Administration 

A  course  in  library  administration  will  be  offered  after  1,  pri- 
marily to  those  who  expect  to  teach  where  they  may  have  the  care 
of  a  library.  One  hour  second  semester. 

Professor  Brown. 


GROUP  C 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  SUFFA  AND  MISS  AT  WATER 

1     Solid  Geometry! 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  cov- 
ers the  study  of  the  sphere  in  its  relation  to  geometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  for  freshmen. 


2    College  Algebra 

Three  hours  second  semester,  for  freshmen. 


3    Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 
Plane  and  spherical. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  1  and  2. 


A    Higher  Algebra 

Theory  of  equations,  determinants  and  derivatives. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  1  and  2. 


5    Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Elective  after  3  and  4. 


6    Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Elements  of  Calculus 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Elective  after  5. 


*7  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Advanced  Calculus 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Elective  after  6. 


*8  Teachers  Course  in  Mathematics 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Elective  for  seniors  after  3  and 
4.    Required  subject  for  those  who  intend  to   teach  Math- 


tStudents  who  do  not  offer  intermediate  algebra  for  entrance  must 
make  up  this  condition  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  A 
class  which  is  formed  to  accommodate  these  students  meets  twice  a 
week  for  six  weeks.     No  credit  is  given. 
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♦9  Mathematical  Astronomy 

This  course  includes  some  work  in  surveying  and  nautical  as- 
tronomy. Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Elective  after  6. 


*10  Applied  Mathematics 

One  hour  throughout   the  year,  elective  after  4. 


ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR   SUFFA 


1  Popular  Astronomy 

This  course  is  descriptive,  historical,  and  non-mathematical  in 
character.  The  principal  constellations  are  considered  and  simple 
directions  are  given  for  locating  the  more  prominent  stars.  A 
limited  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  observatory,  and  a  study  is 
made  of  the  surface  features  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

Tzvo  hours  first  semester.     Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Professor  Suffa. 

2  A  Study  of  the  Solar  System 

Theories  as  to  its  origin  and  development;  the  characteristic 
of  each  planet;  comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  (Non-mathemat- 
ical). 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Elective  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

Professor  Suffa. 

3  Nautical  Astronomy 

This  course  is  observational  and  mathematical  in  character. 
Work  with  the  telescope  and  transit  is  required.  Many  problems 
are  worked.     May  be  combined  with  Mathematics  9. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Elective  for  seniors  who  have  com- 

Professor  Suffa. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  RICHMOND  AND  MISS  AT  WATER 

*1     General  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  and  properties 

of  the  more  important  non-metals  and  their  compounds ;  also  a 

similar  study  of  the  more  common  metals.     Lectures,  recitations, 

and  laboratory  work.    One  laboratory  period.    Two  class  periods. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Fee  $2.00  each  semester. 

Professor  Richmond. 
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Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  separation  of 

the  metals  and  the  detection  of  the  more  important  acids.     The 

writing  of   oxidation  and  reduction  equations   is  taken  up  and 

much  practice  given  in  equation  writing.     The  determination  of 

the  composition  of  unknown  substances  also  forms  a  part  of  the 

work.    The  last  third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  quantitative  work. 

The  student  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  balance  and 

in  the  preparation  and  use  of  standard  solutions.  Practice  is  given 

in  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.    Lectures,  recitations, 

and  laboratory  work.    Two  laboratory  periods.    One  class  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  1.    Fee  $4.00 

each  semester.  Professor  Richmond  and  Miss  Atwater, 

Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  work  in  this  course  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  purpose  and 
inclination  of  the  student.  Agricultural  analysis,  such  as  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products.  Select  determinations  from 
Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Analysis  of  alloys,  minerals,  cop- 
per, zinc.  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  the  analysis  of 
milk,  butter,  baking  powders,  and  food  stuffs.  Sanitary  chemical 
analysis  of  water.  The  determination  of  preservatives  and  color- 
ing matter  in  milk  and  foods.  The  U.  S.  official  methods  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  all  analytical  work. 

Elective  after  2,  hours  to  he  arranged. 
Professor  Richmond. 
Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  typical  methods  of  preparation  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  com- 
pounds are  presented.  Part  of  the  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  which  are  essential  in  the 
study  of  foods.  The  composition  of  foods  and  the  methods  used 
in  their  analysis  are  treated  in  an  elementary  way.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  One  laboratory  period.  Two 
class  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  1  or  7 ,  but  students 
are  advised  to  precede  this  course  by  2.    Fee  $2.00. 

Professor  Richmond  and  Miss  Atwater. 
Chemistry  of  Foods 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics :  carbo- 
hydrates, including  cellulose,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  glucose;  also 
testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  and  sugars ;  fats ;  proteins,  in- 
cluding milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  meats ;  vinegar ;  tea,  coffee,  and 
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cocoa;    preservatives   and  antiseptics.     Lectures,  recitations,   and 
laboratory  work.    Two  laboratory  periods.    One  class  period. 
Three  hours  second  semester,  elective  after  4  and  2.    Fee  $4.00. 

Professor  Richmond. 
Organic  Chemistry 

A  continuation  of  4.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  considering 
the  derivations  of  the  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Two  hours  second  semester . 

Professor  Richmond. 
Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  course  6. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Richmond. 
History  of  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry,  including  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  belief  of  the  ancients  and  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  work  of  those  who  established  the  facts  from  which  our  pres- 
ent theories  are  derived.    Lectures  and  reading. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  course  1. 
Professor  Richmond. 


PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR   RICHMOND 

*1  Elementary  Physics 

This  is  an  elementary  course  intended  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  subject,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  experiments  as  best 
illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  the  laboratory  each  student 
performs  such  quantitative  experiments  as  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
class  periods.     One  laboratory  period. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 
each  semester.  Professor  Richmond. 

*2    Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity 

The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  such  general  treatises  as 
Carhart's  College  Physics  and  Ames'  Theory  of  Physics.  Special 
attention  given  to  solution  of  problems. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  elective  after  Physics  1  and 
Mathematics  3.  Professor  Richmond. 

3    Physical  Laboratory 

This  course  comprises  quantitative  physical  measurements  in 
Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.     It 
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is  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  instruments  and 
of  the  methods  used  in  experimental  work.    Laboratory  work. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year,  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  2.  Professor  Richmond. 

GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  RICHMOND 

General  Geology 

This  course  treats  of  the  leading  principles  of  physiographical, 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  field  work. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  chemistry  1. 

Professor  Richmond. 
Mineralogy 

A  study  of  the  more  important  minerals,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens, and  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  determination  of  min- 
erals.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  hours  first  semester,  elective  after  chemistry  1  or  la. 

Professor  Richmond. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR   WHITTAKER  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   MOESEL 

General  Biology 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  biology  and  is  preliminary  to  further  work  ki 
botany  and  zoology.  It  comprises  a  study  of  plant  and  animal 
ecology,  the  biology  of  the  cell,  the  biology  of  the  plant,  and  the 
biology  of  the  animal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  structure  and 
manipulation  of  the  microscope.  One  laboratory  and  two  class 
periods  weekly. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 
Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Genetics 

In  this  course  some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  questions 
of  heredity,  which  so  concern  the  biological  world,  are  summar- 
ized. The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  and  their  influence 
upon  the  individual  and  the  race  as  a  whole  are  considered.  The 
course  should  be  taken  by  all  students  who  major  in  any  biological 
science.  Such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  carriers  of 
heritage,  variation,  mutation,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
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BOTANY 

PROFESSOR  WHITTAKER  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MOESEL 

General  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  the  student  with  the 
general  principles  which  underlie  the  processes  of  absorption, 
nutrition,  growth,  and  reproduction,  in  plants,  and  to  study  com- 
paratively representative  species  of  all  the  great  plant  groups. 
Ganong's  Textbook  of  Botany  for  Colleges  will  be  used  as  a 
reference  text.  Durand's  Laboratory  Outline,  third  edition,  will 
be  used  in  the  practicums.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  periods 
weekly. 

Three  hours  second  semester,  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Biology  1  or  an  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Taxonomy,  and  Ecology  of  Higher  Plants 

A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  typical  plants  repre- 
senting the  more  general  groups  of  angiosperms,  and  practice  in 
the  identification  of  flowering  plants.  One  laboratory  period 
weekly,  and  the  making  of  one  herbarium. 

One  hour  second  semester.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 
Histology  of  Plants 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tissues  of 
higher  plants.  One  laboratory  period  weekly.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

One  hour  first  semester,  elective  after  1  and  after  or  with  2. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Assistant  Professor  Moesel. 

Bacteriology 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
laboratory  technique,  such  as  the  preparation  of  culture  media, 
sterilization,  and  methods  of  studying  bacteria.  It  includes  a 
consideration  of  the  true  bacteria,  the  yeasts,  the  molds,  and  the 
pathogenic  protozoa.  The  relationships  of  bacteriology  to  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  foods,  and  to  household  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  are  pointed  out.  Moore  and  Fitch,  Bacteriology 
and  Diagnosis  is  the  laboratory  manual  required.  One  class  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Three  hours  first  semester  for  students  in  Biology  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  1  and  Biology  1,  and  three  hours  second 
semester  for  juniors  in  Home  Economics.    Laboratory  fee  $5. 

Professor  Whittaker. 
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Mooers,   Nellie  Welles Elmira 

Morse,  Helen Hamilton 

Myers,  Chrystal  Luna Arcade 

Neale,  Ruth  Estelle New  Haven,  Conn. 

Nellis,  Marian  Luella St.  Johnsville 

Nelson,   Eleanor   Fletcher New  Church,  Va. 

O'Hare,    Catherine   R Elmira 

Osmun,  Ethel  Elizabeth Washington,  N.  J. 

Palliser,   Margaret    New  York 

Pike,  Ruth  Eleanor Waverly 

Pratt,  Catherine  Elizabeth Elmira 

Price,  Alice   H Elmira 

Purdy,  Marion  E Oxford 

Pye,   Helen   Elizabeth Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Ramsey,  Ruth High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Rand,  Jeannette  S North  Tonawanda 

Redington,  Mary  Louise Waverly 

Rhodes,  Helen  E Elmira 

Rice,  Margery  L Buffalo 

Ritter,  Lillian  S Brooklyn 

Robbins,  Mildred  Hughes Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sage,   Eleanore    Germantown,  Penna. 

Schubert,  Isabel  MacDonald New  York 

Schulz,    Helena   Elizabeth Salamanca 

Shaw,  Alice  G Buffalo 

Sherman,   Evelyn    Richmond  Hill 

Sherman,  Marjorie  A Elmira 

Slattery,    Kathleen    Elizabeth Wellsboro,  Penna. 

Smith,  Marjorie  Pearl Elmira  Heights 

Speidel,  Marion  Wilhelmina Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Stanton,  Hazel  Aletha Endicott 

Stewart,  Winifred    Canisteo 

Stitt,  Mildred  Leota Buffalo 

Stratton,  Grace  M Elmira 

Sweet,  Marion    Esther Troy,  Penna. 

Thorne,  Ida  Oleita Walden 

Urell,  Catherine  Frances Tioga,  Penna. 

Van  Campen,  M.  Elizabeth Elmira 

Van  der  Spek,  Johanna Lyndhurst,   N.  J. 

Visscher,  Kate Rochester 

Waldron,  Helen  Elizabeth Oldwick,   N.  J. 

Walker,   Wilhelmina    Sewickley,   Penna. 

Walker,  Eleanor  Van  Name East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Waters,   Neva    Mae Elmira  Heights 

Welliver,  Blanche  Elizabeth Elmira 

Wilson,  Marguerite  B New  Brighton 

Wolfe,  Dorothy  Julia Fleischmann's 

Woodward,  Marion  Frances Sutton,  Mass. 

Woolverton,   Victoria    Greensburg,  Ind. 

Wyckoff,  Irene  Louise Bnrdett 

Zimmerman,  Karolena  R Elmira 

Zurbrick,  Emily  H Clarence   Center 
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Graduate  Students 1 

Seniors  53 

Juniors   82 

Sophomores    84 

Freshmen    146 

Total.... 366 
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